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Preface to the 1994 


Private Printing 
e 


first private printing of fourteen copies of this biogra- 
phy of Christopher Marlowe was produced in April 


of 1992. Marlowe’s life span, 1564-1607, is included in 
the title because Marlowe did not die in 1593 as hitherto be- 
lieved, but lived on to the year 1607. 

New insights and hitherto overlooked evidence on the cir- 
cumstances of Marlowe's “death” in 1593 have required a 
revision of Chapters XIII an XIV especially. Additional evi- 
dence regarding Marlowe’s association with Thomas Nashe 
has provided further corroboration for their joint travel to 
Italy in 1593. 

The evidence that we have of Marlowe’s death in 1593, 
like the evidence in a typical murder mystery, is deliberately 
misleading and under the circumstances it can only be re- 
solved by delving into the motivation of the persons involved. 
What could possibly be the motive for defaming England’s 
greatest living poet, for documenting his death in a coroner’s 
report or announcing it in a separate anonymous report which 
implied that Marlowe died as the result of God’s wrath upon 
a blasphemer? 

A rather unsatisfactory answer to the above questions ap- 
peared in The Reckoning, The Murder of Christopher Marlowe by 


ix 


Charles Nicholl, published in 1992, namely, that it was the 
result of a quarrel over “a sum of pence,” a quarrel precipi- 
tated by Marlowe himself. Nicholl, unsatisfied with this ex- 
planation, finally laid Marlowe’s death to the rivalry between 
the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Ralegh. Nicholl has per- 
formed a useful service in his preoccupation with the circum- 
stances of Marlowe’s murder, especially in his revelations 
regarding the Reverend Richard Baines, the informer, and the 
calling attention to an anonymous, post-dated, marked-up 
copy of the Baines’s note on Marlowe. 

Louis Ule 

January 10, 1994 
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works of Shakespeare. The complete works were pub- 

lished in a folio edition seven years after Shakespeare’s 
death, but the more we learn about Shakespeare, the harder 
it is to believe that he could be the author. As a consequence 
these plays and poems have been attributed from time to time 
to writers like Francis Bacon, or even to a non-writer like 
Edward de Vere. Christopher Marlowe, the only writer with 
the demonstrated ability to create these works is reported to 
have been killed at age twenty-nine, before some of the plays 
were written. 

The earliest suggestion that the works of Marlowe and 
Shakepeare were written by one man was made in 1817 by 
an anonymous reviewer writing in the Monthly Review’ who 
asked: ‘’Can Christopher Marlowe have been a nom de guerre 
assumed for a time by Shakespeare?”’ Shakespearean authori- 
ties, such as Malone, Robertson and C. F. Tucker Brooke, have 
at one time or another attributed all of the early plays of 
Shakespeare to Marlowe. 

Attribution of more, if not all, of Shakespeare’s plays to 
Marlowe seems to have been prevented only by the fact of 
the latter’s premature death in 1593, for scholars speak of 
Marlowe’s influence on Shakespeare to the very end of Shake- 
speare’s career. For example, the magician Prospero in The 
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Tempest is often compared with Marlowe’s magician Dr. 
Faustus. 

Christopher Marlowe, “whose mind triumphed on Kent... 
the highest mind that ever haunted Paul’s,.../ whose] sky-sur- 
mounting breath... taught the tympany to swell,’’* a poet 
like no other before or since, of William Shakespeare writing 
as though he were another Marlowe, seems to have been first 
explained in 1895 by Wilbur Gleason Zeigler. Zeigler ad- 
vanced the view that Marlowe, charged with blasphemy and 
other crimes, faked his own death to escape the law and in 
his remaining years produced the plays we now call Shake- 
speare’s. Recent discoveries make it more likely that Mar- 
lowe’s disappearance in 1593 was a consequence of his work 
as a spy. Zeigler, however, was led to his conclusion by the 
many conflicting reports on Marlowe’s death and by the ex- 
traordinary interest shown by Hamlet in Marlowe’s play Dido, 
Queen of Carthage. 

Zeigler’s historical novel, It Was Marlowe*®, went unnoticed 
in the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy then raging but its ba- 
sic premise was later upheld by Marlowe’s biographer Profes- 
sor John Bakeless' who noted that “The abundance of 
Shakespeare’s quotations, echoes, and allusions [from Mar- 
lowe] is especially important because he lets his other literary 
contemporaries severely alone.’ Professor Bakeless never sus- 
pected that this extensive borrowing was the result of com- 
mon authorship and it remained for Calvin Hoffman in 1954 
to revive Zeigler’s theory in his The Murder of the Man Who 
Was Shakespeare.’ Hoffman adduced evidence not available to 
Zeigler: the coroner's report on Marlowe’s death discovered 
by J. Leslie Hotson in 1925, a recently discovered portrait of 
Marlowe which quotes lines from Shakespeare’s Pericles writ- 
ten some 20 years later, an engraving of the original bust of 
Shakespeare in Trinity Church, Stratford, which shows Shake- 
Speare as a merchant clutching a sack of grain, as well as 
numerous parallels between the works of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. 

Existing biographies of Christopher Marlowe end with the 
day of his legal death on May 30, 1593. Zeigler and Hoffman, 
while claiming that Marlowe lived beyond this date, were 
more anxious to prove that Marlowe wrote the works of 
Shakespeare than to trace Marlowe’s movements after 1593. 
Yet biographical evidence for Marlowe after 1593 is more 
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plentiful than for the previous years. Had such a Marlowe 
lived on, ‘He that nor feared God, nor dreaded devil, nor 
ought admired, but his wondrous self,...scorning to bate Sir 
Rodomont an ace*,”” he could hardly have suppressed, much 
less desired to suppress, all evidence of his survival. One may 
then assay with some assurance to discover his second iden- 
tity and to ferret out the facts of his after existence. What 
name or names did he assume then, where did he live, and 
where did he travel? Was he a man of means or influence? 
Did he raise a family, who were his friends, and when and 
where did he die? The answers to these questions are the 
principal objective of this book. If these answers are found, 
other questions regarding the authorship of the plays and the 
sonnets, the identity of the rival poet, of Mr. W. H., of the 
Dark Lady, questions that have long perplexed Shakespeare 
scholars, should be resolved naturally and woven into the 
fabric of his life. 

The evidence that will be adduced for the identity and 
movements of Christopher Marlowe after 1593 is of a kind 
that leaves little doubt that he did survive, but the ultimate 
and irrefutable evidence for his survival is psychological, 
namely, the fact that the unique mind which created the 
works of Marlowe can be clearly perceived at work in the 
composition of the works attributed to Shakespeare. Could it 
be that this mind was at Marlowe’s death metamorphosed 
into the brain of Shakespeare even, as Professor Rowse sug- 
gests, by an overwhelming influence during a few months of 
supposed close entanglement? No, that is quite impossible. It 
is more likely that Marlowe staged his own death to escape 
death, a stratagem not unknown to this day. 

Whoever Marlowe may have been after 1593, history must 
show this man as bursting on the world in full manhood with 
no traceable past. Fortunately, the question of Marlowe’s sec- 
ond identity is not overpopulated with likely candidates as is 
the question of the Shakespeare authorship. There are any 
number of trails that might lead a literary sleuth to a single 
individual: Hugh Sanford. Once the identity of the man is 
discovered, routine research will reveal many facts about him: 
his friendships, marriage, letters, will, transfers of property, 
service, and places of residence. If, like Marlowe, the man was 
a writer and a dramatist, there will also be ample evidence 
of literary activity. Further, if the man is indeed the author of 
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the Shakespeare plays and sonnets, the facts of his life should 
explain obviously autobiographical material in these writings 
which Shakespeare's life does not. This man, Christopher 
Marlowe going by the name of Hugh Sanford, lived on and 
died in London in 1607. 

The story does not end with Marlowe’s death. Why did 
Marlowe allow his works to be published under the name of 
Shakespeare? The answer seems to be that he had planned 
an authorized publication of his collected works but that his 
plans were cut short by untimely death at age 43. Sixteen 
years after his death and seven years after the death of Shake- 
speare, a folio edition of his plays appeared with Shakespeare 
as the author. The picture of Shakespeare in this folio edition 
bore no resemblance to a bust of Shakespeare which the 
reader was also invited to view in Shakespeare’s church at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. This bust, originally of a merchant 
clutching a sack, was replaced by the present bust in 1748, 
but abundant evidence survives to reconstruct the original as 
it was. The full story behind this discrepancy between the 
folio engraving and the bust is revealed here for the first time, 
a tale more fantastic than anything in Marlowe's Jew of Malta. 
Marlowe's story ends fittingly with the.reason for John Payne 
Collier's 19th Century forgery of a genuine Shakespeare docu- 
ment, a document which provides the final evidence for Hugh 
Sanford as Christopher Marlowe’s second identity. 
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Origins and 
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the son of a shoemaker in Canterbury, Kent, and was 
baptized in the church of St. George the Martyr the 
following Sunday, on February 26, 1564. Marlowe’s father, 
‘John, had married a Dover girl, Catherine Arthur, in the same 
church three years before and the first child, Mary, born in in 
1562 died in 1568 when Christopher was four years old. A 
second daughter, Margaret, born in 1565 lived to the age of 
76. A second son born in 1568 survived only a few days. The 
third daughter, Joan Marlowe, was born in 1569, was married 
at age 13 to John Moore and died the following year in child- . 
birth. In 1570 a third son, named Thomas lived only a few 
weeks. A fourth daughter Anne Marlowe, born in 1571 mar- 
ried a shoemaker, John Cranford, in 1593 and lived to the ripe 
old age of 81. Another daughter, Dorothy, was born in 1573, 
and married a local vintner and innkeeper Thomas Graddell 
in 1584. A last child, Thomas, born to John and Catherine 
Marlowe in 1576, disappears from the records after 1589 when 
he is mentioned as a cathedral choir boy. 
When John Marlowe (or Marley as he was also known) 
married in 1561, he was about 25 years old. The marriage took 
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place on May 22, a Thursday, a day on which a wedding 
celebration was not likely, evidence of the impoverished state 
of both his and the bride’s family. John Marlowe, once 
thought to be descended from a family of wealthy tanners in 
Canterbury, several times testified that he was born in Osp- 
ringe, a small village eight miles west of Canterbury just 
across London Road from the port town of Faversham. It is 
now believed that John Marlowe’s father was one George 
Marley of Ospringe’, possibly a kinsman of the Canterbury 
Marleys, one of whom was named Christopher. 

Christopher Marlowe was born the same year as were Gali- 
leo Galilei and William Shakespeare, and in this year Michae- 
langelo died. By Elizabethan reckoning, Marlowe would have 
been born in 1563, since the new year began on March 25. 
Robert Cecil, later to become the most powerful figure in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I was born in that year. And in 
1563, at Canterbury, a generation ended with the death of 
bishop John Bale, a virulent anti-Papist, author of the first 
King John play and defender of the Lollard heretic, Sir John 
Oldcastle. It was in the year of Marlowe’s birth that Oldcas- 
tle’s descendant, Sir William Brooke, Lord Cobham of Kent, 
a favorite of Queen Elizabeth, received from her a palace 
called the King’s Lodging just outside the town wall, not far 
from Marlowe’s home. 

In 1572, when Christopher Marlowe was eight years old a 
wave of French Huguenots, refugees from the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre, settled in Canterbury where the Queen had 
provided a chapel for their use. Marlowe’s sympathies for 
their cause appear in his play The Massacre at Paris and in 
All's Well That Ends Well. The following year, Queen Elizabeth 
herself, escorted by Lord Cobham, made a progress to Canter- 
bury, spending ten days as the guest of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Matthew Parker. She was greeted with the ringing of 
bells, the peal of heavy ordinance, and a splendid show which 
may have inspired Marlowe’s lines in Tamburlaine: 


Is it not passing brave to be a king, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis. 


in April 1580 the famous earthquake mentioned in the play 
Romeo and Juliet took place near Canterbury. At the time Mar- 
lowe had a younger brother, Thomas, and four sisters. It was 
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the youngest of these sisters, Joan, who was the first to marry 
in April 1582 while her brother Christopher was away at 
school in Cambridge. Like Juliet, Joan was then only 13, and 
the great earthquake occurred two years before. And like Ju- 
liet, Joan was also born on Lammas Eve, being baptized on 
August 20. These events are the source of the confused remi- 
niscences of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet: ‘‘ Tis since the earth- 
quake now eleven years that she was weaned.” Actually, Joan 
Marlowe was eleven years old when the earthquake occurred. 
It would be natural in the Marlowe household to associate 
the year and the month of marriage with some unusual and 
better known event. The year, 1561, that John Marlowe mar- 
ried Kate, the steeple of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, at 
520 feet the tallest in Christendom, had been reduced to half 
its original height by lightning. 


The Realm 


King Edward VI, successor to his father Henry VIII, died 
in 1553, and Lady Jane Grey was announced the new Queen 
of England, only to be displaced a few days later by the right- 
ful heir, Mary Tudor, a staunch Catholic. Mary’s desire to 
restore the Catholic faith to England and her marriage in 1554 
to a Catholic prince, the future King Philip II of Spain, aroused 
misgivings among her subjects. In Kent, at Allington Castle, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt hatched a rebellion and marched with an 
army on London, where he was defeated. John Marlowe, then 
about 18, most likely escaped being pressed into Wyatt's rag- 
tag army and saw service instead as a bowman in Queen 
Mary’s war against France in 1557. The war ended in defeat 
for the English and the loss of Calais, the last English strong- 
hold on the continent. Queen Mary died in 1558, succeeded 
by her half-sister, Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn. In 
the eyes of the Catholics Elizabeth was illegitimate and she 
set out at once to restore the Church of England established by 
her father, of which she was now the head. England, formerly 
divided by warring houses, became in her reign divided into 
warring religious factions: the Protestants loyal to the Queen, 
Catholics submitting to the authority of the Pope, and the 
radical Puritans recognizing the authority of netics . 

Meanwhile in the north Queen Mary Stuart, after the death 
of her husband, King Francis I of France, and of her mother, 
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Mary of Guise and Queen of Scotland, returned to Scotland 
as Mary, Queen of Scots. She pressed her claim to succession 
to the English throne, married her cousin Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnley, and gave him the title of King of Scotland. Of this 
union was born in 1566, James VI of Scotland, later to succeed 
Elizabeth as King James | of England. His father, Lord Darn- 
ley, was murdered the following year, and Queen Mary, ac- 
cused of complicity in the murder, was eventually forced to 
flee to England where in 1569 she was put in the custody of 
George Talbot, the Sixth Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The year before, in 1568, Bess of Hardwick, then aged 49, 
who had risen from obscurity by two brilliant former mar- 
riages, the first at age twelve, achieved not the least of her 
marital triumphs when she arranged the triple marriage be- 
tween her family and the family of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to become herself the Countess of Shrewsbury and the custo- 
dian of a Queen. Bess’ daughter, Mary Cavendish, a Catholic, 
married the Earl’s son, Gilbert, and the Earl’s daughter, Lady 
Mary Talbot, married Bess’ eldest son, Henry Cavendish. Bess 
of Hardwick was said to be ““a woman of masculine under- 
standing, proud, furious, selfish, and unfeeling, a buyer and 
seller of estates, a moneylender, a farmer, a merchant of lead, 
coal and timber, and the builder of the finest houses in En- 
gland’. Mary, Queen of Scots was safe in her keeping. Bess 
of Hardwick’s next coup was to arrange the marriage of an- 
other of her daughters, Elizabeth Cavendish to Mathew Stu- 
art, the brother of Lord Darnley. To the only issue of this 
match the intrepid Bess gave the odd name, Arbella, ad- 
dressing her in later years as Arbell. The child’s parents died 
young, and Arbella, cousin to King James VI of Scotland but 
bom in England, was thought by many to have a prior claim 
to the English throne. Born a Catholic, Arbella was to become 
the center of intrigue for Catholics with hopes of reclaiming 
England by her succession, but like Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Arbella was safe in the keeping of her grandmother Bess, who 
brought her up a Protestant. 

In 1572, Bess’s husband, George Talbot, the Sixth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, as Lord High Steward, pronounced the sentence 
of death on the Duke of Norfolk, attainted for his share in the 
Ridolfi plot for a Spanish invasion to put Mary on the English 
throne. In consequence, the Earl himself succeeded to Nor- 
folk’s office of Earl Marshal. Though Sir William Brooke, Lord 
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Cobham of Kent, was also involved in the Ridolfi plot his life 
was spared by the intervention of William Cecil, the Lord 
Burghley. The same year William Cecil was appointed Lord 
Treasurer and the Queen’s principal councillor. On the conti- 
nent, in Paris, Catherine de Médicis and the duc de Guise 
brought about the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre. 

In the Western parts of England, Henry Herbert, a Welsh- 
man and the second Earl of Pembroke, married Mary Sidney, 
the daughter of Sir Henry Sidney, President of Wales. In 1577, 
when the marriage took place, the bride was 16, the groom 
43. It was the Earl’s third marriage. He had first married Lady 
Catherine, the sister of Lady Jane Grey, a marriage whose 
only purpose was to strengthen the latter’s claim to the throne 
and which was dissolved after Lady Jane Grey was deposed. 
Mary Sidney’s uncle, John Dudley, was Lady Jane Grey’s hus- 
band. The Earl of Pembroke and his sister, Lady Ann Herbert, 
were later married in a double wedding, his second marriage 
(Bess of Hardwick had no hand in this), to Catherine and 
Francis Talbot respectively, other children of the same George 
Talbot, Sixth Earl of Shrewsbury. Catherine had died childless 
in 1575, placing the rich and handsome Earl of Pembroke 
again in circulation. 

The family of Lady Mary Sidney had fallen on hard times. 
Her father had spent his health and fortune in serving the 
Queen as administrator of Ireland and her mother, once a 
beautiful woman, was so disfigured by smallpox that she 
would not show herself at Court. Only three of her children 
survived: Mary, and two boys, Philip and Robert Sidney. In 
1575 Queen Elizabeth wrote Sir Henry Sidney, ‘“God hath left 
unto you the comfort of one daughter of very good hope, 
whom if you will send her unto us before Easter, assure your- 
self that we will have a special care of her.” Mary Sidney’s 
maternal uncle, Robert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester and once 
the Queen’s favorite, was prevailed upon to provide the 
dowry, and on April 21, 1577, Mary Sidney became the Count- 
ess of Pembroke, the most illustrious holder of that title. We 
need not believe John Aubrey, the collector of gossip, who, a 
century later, wrote that the Earl’s father “did see that his fair 
and witty daughter-in- law would horn his son, and told him 
so, and advised him to keep her in the country and not to let 
her frequent the Court.” The Earl’s father had died seven 
years before, in 1570. The Earl of Pembroke and the Countess 
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nevertheless did retire to his country estate, Wilton House, 
in Wiltshire. 

The Countess of Pembroke’s elder brother, Philip Sidney, 
was destined to become the Renaissance ideal of the perfect 
courtier. With his lifelong friend, Fulke Greville, he was edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury school in the expectation that he would 
succeed his uncle’s title as Earl of Leicester. In 1572, at age 
18, he received permission from the Queen to travel abroad 
to learn languages and, in the same year, in the company of 
the English Ambassador, Sir Francis Walsingham, he wit- 
nessed the horrors of the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre 
from the safety of the English Embassy in Paris. Philip Sid- 
ney’s sympathies were never in doubt after this tragedy and 
he became the valued friend of Protestant leaders on the conti- 
nent, among them the French Huguenot leader Languet, and 
Prince Casimir, the leader of the Protestant armies. In 1575, 
in Ireland with his father, Philip Sidney met and fell in love 
with Penelope Devereux, the daughter of Walter Devereux, 
the first Earl of Essex and Earl Marshall of Ireland. The Earl 
would have welcomed Philip as a son-in-law, but his death 
soon after prevented it in an unexpected way when his 
widow, Lettice Knollys, married the Earl of Leicester, Philip’s 
uncle, and bore him a son, ending Philip’s prospects of suc- 
ceeding to the great wealth and title of his uncle. What Philip 
felt most keenly, however, was the consequent loss of his 
beloved Penelope, pouring out his passion in sonnets of great 
beauty as Penelope went on to marry Robert Rich, a wealthy 
merchant. While awaiting suitable service and income from 
the Queen, Philip Sidney associated himself with other poets, 
notably Edmund Spenser and Dr. Gabriel Harvey, and spent 
some time with his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, at Wil- 
ton, where he composed an original romance, the celebrated 
Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. 

Queen Elizabeth meanwhile, in her forties and still unmar- 
ried, had fallen in love with and was resolved to marry Fran- 
cis, the duc d’Alengon, brother of King Henri III of France. 
Francis was probably the least comely of the children of Cath- 
erine de Medicis, being described by one correspondent as 

grenouille”, or a frog. He was also poor and a Catholic. The 
scheming Earl of Leicester resolved to head off this most un- 
suitable match, but without danger to himself. At his instiga- 
tion Philip Sidney, his nephew, wrote a letter to the Queen 
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arguing against her intended marriage, a letter that wounded 
the Queen deeply. Philip never again regained her favor. 


Kent 


The County of Kent and especially Canterbury was steeped 
in memories of English history, many of them enshrined in 
the great Cathedral, among them the effigy of the Black 
Prince. Kent had more than its share of popular heroes. Of 
all the English, the men of Kent were the first to rise up against 
the infringement of their liberties, misgovernment, or high 
taxes. Even in 1066, after the victory of William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, over the English at Hastings, Kent, the men of Kent, 
sensing that they were to be soon despoiled of their lands and 
become slaves and bondsmen, rallied under the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and threatened to fight to the death unless the 
Duke agreed that they and their posterity would enjoy their 
ancient liberties and use their old and accustomed laws. As 
a result of this stand serfdom was rare in Kent, and it was 
boasted that nearly every Kentsman was a freeholder. In 1381 
Wat Tyler killed a tax collector in Kent and led the Peasant’s 
rebellion, demanding of Richard II the abolition of serfdom, 
the recalling of the infamous blank charters, and the removal 
of all restrictions on freedom of trade and labor. In 1450 Jack 
Cade, a landed proprietor of Ashford, Kent, led another upris- 
ing and killed the Sheriff of Kent for oppressive taxation. We 
have already mentioned Sir Thomas Wyatt and Sir John Old- 
castle who rebelled for their religious convictions. 


Canterbury 


The site of the city, where Marlowe spent his boyhood, 
dates from before the time of Christ. The walls and gates 
which were built by the Roman legions still stood in Mar- 
lowe’s day. Canterbury with a population of only 4000 was 
the capital of the county of Kent and the seat of the Primate of 
England. Though a small town, Canterbury was strategically 
situated astride London Road and the intersection of the Stour 
River in which the western part of the town was an island. 
London Road, also known as Watling Street, built by the Ro- 
mans more than a thousand years before, spanned the king- 
dom from Dover to Wales. The Marlowes lived close by and 
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in sight of George Gate, the Gate leading to Dover on the East 
side of the city. Outside the gate there was the moat and 
beyond that the abandoned nunnery that Marlowe in The Jew 
of Malta described as an ‘outhouse’ or accessory building to 
the town. Lord Cobham’s residence, the King’s Lodging, 
where the Queen stayed during her visit in 1573 was near 
George Gate as were the ruins of the Augustinian Church, 
demolished by Henry VIII in 1539. 

For the birthplace of a poet a lovelier setting than Canter- 
bury can hardly be imagined. Even today, writes William 
Urry, beyond the city walls, out in the countryside, the mead- 
ows, the cherry orchards dating from Henry VIII, and the 
primrose-lined lanes are as yet very beautiful. As would any 
young boy, Marlowe explored it all, even to the sewers and 
secret passages through the wall whereby in one of his plays 
his hero, Barabas, betrayed Malta to the Turks. Within the 
city there would be a near inexhaustible variety of tradesmen 
for the young boy to observe: hostelers, blacksmiths, weavers, 
spinners, bakers, butchers, goldsmiths, tinkers, maids, sailors, 
drapers, tanners, sextons, carpenters, masons, soldiers, law- 
yers, clerks, peddlers, physicians, clergymen, students, ap- 
prentices, moneylenders, courtesans, grocers, and fishermen. 
Every morning before daybreak, the great bell of St. George’s, 
Sanctus Georgius, awakened the citizens of the town and 
slowly, with the clattering of hoofs and the murmur of voices, 
the city noises would rise with the sun. With much work to 
be done during the day, and all of it by hand, no medieval 
city was quiet. As the sun set the tumult would subside, the 
street lamps would be lit and flicker through the night, the 
guards would close the gates, the bell for curfew would ring, 
the day would end. 

Much of the history of the realm was preserved and could 
be read from the monuments of the city. At Christ Church 
Cathedral, the shrine to St. Thomas Becket and other martyrs 
had been effaced by Henry VIII, but there still remained the 
tombs of the Black Prince and of King Henry IV. The Black 
Prince with his consort on his tomb in a life-like effigy, and 
nearby his helmet, shield, scabbard and surcoat were pre- 
served for posterity to view. Between the Cathedral and the 
North Gate was the King’s School, a Tudor structure several 
stories high. Sir Hugh Walpole who was educated at the 
King’s School observed: “No boy who lives for a number of 
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years under the protecting wing of one of the loveliest cathe- 
drals in the world is likely to be quite unaffected. Something 
of that grey stone, of those towering pinnacles, of the music 
and green lawns and the flowering May, will be a gift to him 
for all his life after.’”’ 

On the opposite side of the city from St. George’s was the 
West Gate, leading to London Road and the towns of Osp- 
ringe, Faversham, Rochester, and London. In the south of the 
city, near the Postern Gate, were the ruins of an ancient castle 
dating from Norman times. Not far thence is Dane John Hill 
or Dungell Hill once used as a place of execution. Its origin 
is uncertain; it may have been a Roman burial mound. Be- 
tween St. George Parish and the walls surrounding Christ 
Church was an open paved area, the Butter Market, at the 
center of which was the Bull’s Stake, to which bulls were 
tied and baited by dogs for public amusement before being 
slaughtered. 

For all its treasures and antiquity, the city of Canterbury 
does not seem to have much impressed Christopher Marlowe. 
When he used the city of his boyhood as the setting of a play, 
it was not to glorify it, but to supply his imagination for the 
details of the city of Malta in The Jew of Malta. It may be also 
that Barabas, the Jew, with Shylock and Iago the most lifelike 
of Marlowe’s characters, was one of the more interesting in- 
habitants of Canterbury. But Canterbury offered another at- 
traction of endless variety. Through St. George Gate, within 
view of Marlowe’s home, came the world’s great, passing 
through Canterbury and staying the night, on their way from 
Dover to London. Prince Casimir met his friend, Philip Sid- 
ney, in Canterbury in 1578. Knights returning from war en- 
tered the gate proudly, their horses still becrimsoned with 
the blood of battle. The foolish King Mycetes in Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine longs to see his milk-white steeds 


.. from their knees even to their hoofs below, 
besmeared with the blood that makes a dainty show. 


Hardly a nobleman of the realm who did not at one time 
or another pass through Canterbury with his train. Who was 
it that just entered at the gate? One would only have to ask 
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cd. find the inn where the party was to stay, and en- 
servants in conversation. It might be a wealthy mer- 
eat scholar like Erasmus or Bruno Giordano, or an 
sador. They all stopped at Canterbury. 


ences 
. Urry, Christopher Marlowe and Canterbury, Faber and 
ondon, Boston, 1988. 


The King’s 
School, 
Canterbury 
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fifteen years of age, was elected to a scholarship at 

the King’s School in Canterbury, a monastic grammar 
school which King Henry VII, upon dissolving the monaster- 
ies, re-established as a cathedral school. The school was en- 
dowed with revenues for the maintenance of two teachers 
and fifty poor scholars. Only boys between the ages of nine 
and fourteen were accepted, a condition that Christopher 
Marlowe just barely met. New scholars were accepted as va- 
cancies occurred, and though the school was ostensibly for 
poor boys, the sons of gentlemen or of the well-to-do were 
likely to be given preference. A boy might stay as long as five 
years, particularly if he had started young and was of excel- 
lent voice, so only a dozen new boys a year could be given 
scholarships. 

How did Marlowe get elected? He might have been favored 
as a member of the Cathedral boys’ choir as his younger 
brother Thomas some years later was a member of this choir. 
His father John Marlowe may also have paid the annual fee 


(): January 14, 1579, Christopher Marlowe, not quite 
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of £4 and had his son admitted as a commoner. In the latter 
case Christopher Marlowe would have been enrolled as much 
as three years earlier. Marlowe’s imperfect mastery of Latin 
while at Cambridge would be evidence of a short sojourn at 
the King’s School, and this is most likely the case. 

The subjects taught at the school were Latin, Greek, poetry, 
letter-writing, literary classics and calligraphy. Upon entering 
the King’s School, Marlowe would have already been fluent 
in the English Secretary style of handwriting. This style of 
handwriting is not suited for Latin and Marlowe would have 
also had to acquire the Italian or italic hand. 

The literary classics studied at the King’s School would in- 
clude the histories of Caesar and Titus Livius and the Latin 
comedies of Terence and Plautus. Except for the Metamorpho- 
sis, Ovid would not be considered suitable reading for young 
boys. In the final year the more difficult Latin classics were 
read, Cicero and Horace, neither of which left a noticeable 
imprint on Marlowe. It was in the writing and the perfor- 
mance of plays that the King’s School seemed to excel. John 
Lyly and Stephen Gosson, who had preceded Marlowe at the 
school, were already budding dramatists, though Gosson, dis- 
mayed by the inferior performances of the itinerant players, 
attacked the theatre in his 1579 pamphlet, The School of Abuse. 
The Earl of Leicester’s company of players and other compa- 
nies had performed in Canterbury at the Buttermarket since 
about 1570, and Gosson fittingly dedicated his pamphlet to 
the Earl’s nephew, Master Philip Sidney. In a letter to Doctor 
Gabriel Harvey, the same year, the poet Edmund Spenser says 
Gosson was for his labor scorned. Harvey seems to have sided 
with Gosson, however, for he wrote Spenser about the upstart 
comedians Wilson and Tarleton and the malconceived come- 
dies of Leicester's, Warwick’s, and the Lord Rich’s players. 
sidney, an alumnus of Shrewsbury School, which had a repu- 
tation for the excellence of its plays, is thought to have de- 
fended the theatre against Gosson’s attack in his Apology for. 
Poetry. In 1576 the erection north of London of a building, the 
meee for the sole purpose of performing plays, started the 

‘Industry and provided a ready market for new plays. 

Music was another accomplishment taught at the King’s 
echool that would be of service to a future dramatist. The 
school provided boys for the cathedral choir. As a choir boy, 
Marlowe would have had to have a good voice and have 
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mastered the reading of music on sight. He would also be 
exposed to the rudiments of musical theory and be made fa- 
miliar with musical instruments, the organ and the flute in 
particular. 

No record survives of Marlowe’s formal schooling before 
his entering the King’s School. It seems that practically every 
boy in Canterbury went to a grammar school of some sort. 
Somewhere Christopher Marlowe gained a superb mastery of 
the English language, and it need not have been at school. One 
only need observe the parallel case of the American novelist 
Thomas Wolfe, whose equal mastery of language can be 
traced to his parents. Somewhat like John Marlowe, Wolfe’s 
father was a poor, self-employed craftsman, frustrated in his 
ambition to sculpt an angel, a magnificent railer, a raconteur, 
and an admirer of great literature. Marlowe’s mother Kate, 
much like the mother of Thomas Wolfe, could not cease talk- 
ing until she had exhausted the inventory of her thoughts, as 
in her will she seemed determined to let the world know of 
every stitch of finery she possessed—a quite remarkable will. 
Even one of Marlowe’s sisters was accused of the excessive 
use of strong language. Like Marlowe, everything that 
Thomas Wolfe wrote had the rhythm of English blank verse 
and the spark of poetic fire. We may assume that young Mar- 
lowe, like Thomas Wolfe, formed deep attachments, to his 
father certainly, to his teachers, to his sister Joan and to his 
only brother Thomas. The death of Joan and Thomas Marlowe 
at an early age must have affected Christopher Marlowe as 
deeply as did the deaths of his brother and father affect 
Thomas Wolfe. As did Wolfe, Marlowe would seek to bring 
them back to life in imperishable lines of tragic verse. Like 
Thomas Wolfe, young Christopher Marlowe may have started 
writing to win a coveted prize, the King’s School scholarship 
perhaps. Such juvenile writing is usually quite ordinary with 
little promise of future greatness. A number of anonymous 
plays of the period might well be early works of Christopher 
Marlowe, among them The Famous Victories of Henry V, Wood- 
stock, Arden of Faversham, and The Taming of A Shrew (to be 
distinguished from the Shakespeare Taming of The Shrew.) 

The Famous Victories, though primitive in language, was 
well received on the stage. It is the acknowledged source for 
three later plays, Shakespeare’s Henry V and the two parts of 
Henry IV. It also has clowns whose names and lines reappear 
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din Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. It shows an inti- 
Be tance with the London Road milieu wee. 
cheap to Canterbury, and a slight acquaintance wit the 
French language. This play, if any, is likely, at least in part, 
to be an early composition by Marlowe. The prevalence of 
French over Latin phrases and the small vocabulary, would 
indicate that Marlowe wrote it before he entered the King’s 
School. The character John Cobler in this play, a shoemaker 
like John Marlowe, appears again in the anonymous The Co- 
bler of Canterbury, a compilation in the style of Thomas Nashe. 
According to William Urry, formerly archivist for the city 
and cathedral of Canterbury, recognizable features of the city 
are found in Marlowe’s play the Jew of Malta. The play, in 
fact, may be an adult version of an earlier children’s play by 
Marlowe. A children’s version of the Jew of Malta would afford 
an marvelous opportunity for children to play-act colorful 
adults with a minimum of properties. Consider the variety of 
characters: the Jew, his beautiful daughter, his black servant 
Ithamore, the painted courtesan Bellamira, the hypocritical 
friars, the pious nuns, the Turkish bassoes, and the Jew again 
disguised as a French fiddler and troubadour. The necessary 
properties would be easily contrived: the counting house, the 
eee of ee pearls, jewels, the balcony, the loose floorboard 
Bee cee ere hidden, the poisoned porridge, the 
ig a oi the trap-door, the cauldron and the bells. 
y a school boy, summoned by bells to wake, to class, 


to curfew, and to church, could 
Jew the heartfelt lines: could have put in the mouth of the 


mee is no music to a Christian's knell. 
ae sweet the bells ring, now the nuns are dead, 
Sound at other times like tinkers’ pans. 


y evening, April 6 of 
hquake shook the ait Sage 


s Twyne a Canterbury, who pro- 
damaged, and parts of Dover ar, urenes near the coast were 


d Saltwood 
Went 2 an 00d castles collapsed. 
shock after which ees great noise hace the 


lerce and terrible earthquake 
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lasting about a paternoster while. The earthquake was felt as 
far away as Flanders, London and Oxford. Secondary shocks 
were felt in East Kent at 9 PM, 11 PM and 4:40 AM the next 
morning, and on May 2nd, at 2 AM, Kent suffered a much 
more serious shock that was not felt elsewhere. There is no 
record of these earthquakes having been felt in Stratford- 
upon-Avon where William Shakespeare, like Marlowe, was 
then a boy of 16 years. One must experience the sensations 
of an earthquake to describe it, and the arrhythmic move- 
ments that rocked Canterbury are perhaps best described in 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis: 


My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 


The writer of these lines, when he felt the earthquake, would 
be lying face up on his bed with a heavy book perched on 
his chest, and his first sensation would be that the book, not 
the earth, was shaking. In the cramped Marlowe household, 
Marlowe's bed would be perhaps the only place he would 
have room to study. 

Two days after the earthquake, at Wilton, 90 miles west of 
London, the Earl and Countess of Pembroke were blessed 
with their first child, a boy, Lord William Herbert, who was 
to be the dedicatee of the Shakespeare Sonnets and one of the 
dedicatees with his brother, Philip, of the Shakespeare Folio. 
Another astonishing natural event occurred later in the year 
when, on October 8, 1580, a bright comet appeared in the 
sky and remained visible for a few weeks. In the manuscript 
fragment of Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris the duc de Guise 
addresses the murdered minion of King Henri III as follows: 


Thus fall, imperfect exhalation, 
A fiery meteor in the firmament. 


These lines did not appear in the published version of the 
play, but in the Shakespeare Henry IV play written after Mar- 
lowe was supposed dead, Bardolph asks Prince Hal: 
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__ My lord, do you see these meteors? 
_ Do you behold these exhalations? 


a In both passages the meteor or comet is compared to the 
plume of mist produced when a warm breath is exhaled in 
cold air. 


ee 


The Role of 
John Marlowe 


e 


biographical and literary puzzles to which John Marlowe, 

the father of the dramatist Christopher Marlowe, appears 
to be the missing piece. It is not only that Marlowe’s play, 
Edward Il, is a play for Fathers’ Day with its climactic line: 
“He was my father!”, or that John Marlowe dominates Wil- 
liam Urry’s TLS article on Christopher Marlowe’, in witness 
to the warm, abiding relationship between father and son. 
Following are four literary historical puzzles that would seem 
to require the existence of John Marlowe in the role of source 
or intermediary. 


iE the history of Elizabethan drama there are a number of 


Puzzle One, Woodstock. 


A paper’ on the anonymous manuscript of Woodstock, a his- 
tory play that appears to be the missing Part I of Shake- 
speare’s Richard II, shows that on the basis of computer and 
handwriting analyses Marlowe was the author and that 
Shakespeare could not be (if he also wrote Hand D of the Sir 
Thomas More manuscript). This attribution, published in 1976 
and never challenged, was recently corroborated by the 
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method of vocabulary overlap’ with other competing texts. 
What remains unexplained, however, is the remarkable fact 
that a central character in the play, second only to Woodstock 
himself in importance, has no historical basis. This character, 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, was not born until a hundred years after 
Thomas of Woodstock was murdered, but then he appears in 
a minor role as an historical character, himself, in the play 
Arden of Faversham. It was the historical Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports from 1541 to his death in 
July 1558, who sold the monastic lands that he had received 
from the crown to Thomas Ardern (or Arden) then chief 
comptroller of His Majesty’s Customs at Faversham. Master 
Arden was murdered by his wife in 1550/51 and Sir Thomas 
Cheyney’s son, Henry, who became Lord Cheyney of Toddin- 
gton, died in 1587 whereupon his honors became extinct. 

This is the problem. Woodstock is thought to have been writ- 
ten some time after 1590 since it is believed that the ‘“Arden 
Woods” mentioned in Woodstock were inspired by the Forest 
of Ardennes in Thomas Lodge’s romance Rosalynde published 
that year. But why would a dramatist incorporate into his 
play a fictional character, obviously named after Sir Thomas 
Cheyney, when the latter had been dead at least 32 years 
and his only surviving son, Henry, was dead three. And why 
would he make Sir Thomas Cheyney out to be an important 
participant in affairs of state that happened some hundred 
years before his birth? 

A likely answer to these questions is that the play Woodstock 
is a rewrite of an earlier play, one written before 1558, while 
Sir Thomas was still alive and able to reward the writer and 
the players. Like many other noblemen Lord Cheyney spon- 
sored groups of players and minstrels which he could call 
upon for the entertainment of his household, friends and busi- 
ness contacts. In such private performances, unlike the public 
stage, not only gentlemen, but even lords and ladies took part, 
most easily playing themselves. Anxious for a customer’s 
business it is understandable that the players would devise or 
adapt performances to please him especially. Then a teenager 
living at Ospringe, a town adjoining Faversham where he 
could be conveniently employed by the Lord Warden, John 
Marlowe must be considered as the most likely candidate to 
have contrived this clever play in which his master, Lord 
Cheyney, would play a role, just himself. This is especially so 
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since the manuscript of the play that we have today is in 
the handwriting of his son Christopher who then must have 
rewritten (or first set down in writing) his father’s original 
version. And Sir Thomas Cheyney, though he could have 
been dropped as a non-historical character, remained indis- 
pensible to the play as a sounding board on which Wood- 
stock, the Duke of Gloucester, could voice his thoughts. 


Puzzle Two, Arden of Faversham. 


Arden of Faversham is an anonymous play that, down 
through the years, has been performed more often as a farce 
than the tragedy it purports to be. In this play, Sir Thomas 
Cheyney is himself, the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, a 
historical if minor character. It would thus appear that Wood- 
stock and Arden of Faversham have a common origin in thus 
exploiting the name of the same individual and further, that 
the ‘““Arden woods” mentioned in Woodstock are the wooded 
lands belonging to Master Arden and not the far-fetched for- 
est of Ardennes in France that is the locale of Lodge’s Rosa- 
lynde. 

- Martin Wine, editor of the modern critical edition of Arden 
of Faversham and Dr. Louis Marder, editor of the Shakespeare 
Newsletter have urged other scholars to establish this play as 
Shakespeare’s now that it is no longer seriously claimed. for 
Marlowe. Dr. William Urry, however, believed that Marlowe 
was the only dramatist of the time who had the familiarity 
shown by the play’s author with the roads, inns, brooms, 
ditches, the ferrys at Gravesend and at Sheppey, and the land- 
marks on the road between Canterbury and Gravesend. But 
the murder of Master Arden occurred 13 years before Mar- 
lowe was born. Enter again John Marlowe who was conve- 
niently on the spot, age about fourteen, living in Ospringe on 
the outskirts of Faversham. He could hardly have failed to be 
a witness, not to the murder itself, but to the aftermath of 
sensational rumor, the trials, burning at the stake, and hang- 
ings, one of which took place in Ospringe itself. Now, it just 
happens that Holinshed’s Chronicles, in the edition of 1587, 
interrupt the telling of English history for the story of Thomas 
Arden’s murder at Faversham. Holinshed’s account does not 
reflect the official version preserved in the Wardmote Book 
at Faversham but is based on a manuscript‘ now in the British 
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Library. This manuscript, written in a neat, very legible and 
tiny hand, appears to have been written by some one who 
himself was alive when Arden was murdered in 1550 and 
who, moreover, was not a professional writer. Is there any 
way to determine whether the writer was John Marlowe? If 
we compare John Marlowe's signature on Catherine Bench- 
kyn’s will with the hand in this manuscript we see little if 
any similarity but this is true for most signatures and a writ- 
er’s normal hand. But there is another possibility to be con- 
sidered. 

In the 1590 edition of The Cobler of Canterburie there are two 
items attributed to the cobbler: the epistle to the gentlemen 
readers and The Cobler’s Tale. John Marlowe was at that very 
time a shoemaker in Canterbury well known to writers in 
London and it may be that, just as John Marlowe had fur- 
nished a story for the writers of Holinshed’s Chronicles in 1587, 
so also he may have contributed a story for the collection of 
tales in Cobler of Canterburie. In the case of Arden’s murder 
we would have John Marlowe’s original manuscript and the 
polished and edited version of it that appears in the chroni- 
cles; in the case of The Cobler’s Tale we have only the edited 
published version. Therefore, in looking for evidence of a 
common hand in the manuscript Arden and The Cobler’s Tale, 
we must expect that some of the evidence was lost in the 
process of rewriting by the anonymous editor. Close reading 
nevertheless shows evidence of a common hand in the un- 
usual use of words for that time, as described in the following. 


1. For the word “chafe’’ compare the following examples: 
een of Faversham: ‘‘O, how she'll chafe when she hears 
of this.” 
Cobler’s Tale: ‘When he [the cuckolded prior] came home, 
in a great chafe he sent for the scull ” 
Manuscript: The next day Black Will came to Green, R mar- 
velously chafed and vexed because he was so deceived.” 


2. The word “breakfast.” 


Arden of Faversham: Meanwhile, prepare our breakfast, Gen- 
tle Alice.” 

Cobler’s Tale: “The prior and all his convent gave him great 
commendations and thanks, and bid him to breakfast where 
he had good cheer and store of strong drink, which made 
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the smith passing pleasant. As they sat at breakfast the prior 
told him...” 

Manuscript: ‘‘Now Master Arden purposed that day to ride 
to Canterbury and thought first to break his fast and she 
brought him milk and butter and he, having eated a spoonful 
or two thereof he, much misliking the color and taste, said to 
his wife: ‘Mistress Arden, what milk have you given me 
here?’”’ 


3. The postposition ‘“ward.” 

Manuscript: “And then Bradshaw espied coming up the hill 
from Rochester wards one Black Will, a terrible ruffian with a 
sword and buckler and another with a great staff on his neck.” 

Cobler’s Tale: ‘‘As the abbot about this matter stood ques- 
tioning with the smith, the scull that missed the prior that 
passed his house, thought the smith had played some mad 
prank with him, went and put on the prior’s apparel, and his 
cowl over his head that he might not be known, and went 
down to the smith’s house ward, where seeing a concourse of 
people he hasted him thither.” 


4. The word “watchword.” 

Manuscript: ‘‘In their play Mosby said thus (which seemed 
to be a watchword for Black Will’s coming forth): ‘Now may I 
take you, sir, if I will.’’’ 

Cobler's Tale: ‘‘I will ask thee whether thou hast drunk this 
morning or no. If thou hearest no such watchword, then know 
it is the prior. The smith, perceiving it was the prior because 
he wanted his watchword, hied up presently after him, and 
took the prior in bed with his wife.” 


5. The word “‘tall.” 

Manuscript: ‘“Master Arden, a tall gentleman, and of a 
comely personage. This Master Arden married a well-favored 
young gentlewoman and a fall ”’ 

Cobler’s Tale: ‘’ he spied a proper tall woman, meanly attired 
after the poverty of her husband.” 


6. The word “‘threatings.” 
Cobler’s Tale: ‘The poor fellow, afraid of sore threatenings, 
confessed the matter and craved pardon.” 
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Manuscript: ‘’ and there had blows passed between them 
and great threatings.” 


That the writer of the manuscript account of Arden’s mur- 
der was a layman can be deduced from his use of homespun 
expressions which would not be used in polite company, 
words like “lask’, meaning diarrhea, which were edited out 
of the chronicle version, his overuse of the words ‘‘insomuch’’ 
and “notwithstanding” which the writer of the chronicle sim- 
ply deleted, and more particularly by his naive use of largely 
unintelligible Latin, thinking perhaps that it was expected of 
a writer. If the writer was John Marlowe, who was known to 
own a copy of a bible (mentioned in his will), he even failed 
in his one Biblical allusion in upholding Ahab’s manner of 
acquiring Naboth’s vineyard as a practice to be emulated. But 
it was perhaps the Latin Bible that he owned and read from. 
Again, the writer was an excellent story teller with a marvel- 
ous ear for dialog: the speech of women, gentlemen, servants 
and rogues comes across with convincing realism. He would 
have made a good dramatist. 


Puzzle Three, Famous Victories. 


The anonymous and somewhat primitive play Famous Vic- 
tories of Henry the Fifth is the source for the myth that the 
future king, Prince Hal, had sowed his wild oats as a thief and 
roustabout in Kent at a time when he was actually involved in 
military campaigns in Wales and in the North, not without 
distinction. It is from this primitive play, Famous Victories, that 
four of Shakespeare’s subsequent plays are derived: the two 
parts of Henry IV, Henry V and Merry Wives of Windsor. How 
did all this come about? The clue to the answer may lie in the 
play itself, in the non-historical character John Cobler. The 
scenes in which he appears comprise one fourth of the play. 
Who else but John Marlowe, the Cobbler of Canterbury? Con- 
sider the following bits of evidence. 

Dr. William Urry, in his researches on Marlowe's family in 
Canterbury, learned that John Marlowe was a bowman who 
in 1588 led the Canterbury trained band to fight the Armada. 
There is little doubt then that the old shoemaker was a veteran 
first pressed into service thirty years earlier, twenty-one years 
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of age and unemployed, when Queen Mary Tudor declared 
war on France on July 4, 1557. After a small initial success the 
English army on 5 January 1557/58 surrendered to the Duke 
of Guise at Calais. In 1572 a wave of French Huguenots, refu- 
gees from the St. Bartholomew’s massacre, poured into Can- 
terbury where a church had been set aside for their use. 
Christopher Marlowe was then eight years old. Perhaps to 
counter the loss of Calais which rankled in his memory, John 
Marlowe reminded his new French neighbors of an earlier 
famous victory over the French by Henry V at Agincourt. 
Why, one of Henry’s boon companions, the victorious gen- 
eral, Sir John Oldcastle, had settled in Kent as Lord Cobham, 
and his direct descendant, Sir William Brooke, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, lived in a mansion’, the King’s Lodging, 
just outside the city gates. 

In retelling this story, ever more embellished, John Marlowe 
moved the locale of Prince Hal’s and Sir John Oldcastle’s first 
acquaintance from the military campaigns in Wales to more 
familiar territory, the inns and taverns in Kent, misled per- 
haps by the fact that Oldcastle’s descendants were now estab- 
lished in that county. And so the military exploits of Prince 
Hal and Sir John Oldcastle in Wales were transformed into 
drinking bouts in the taverns along London Road in Kent, not 
much different than John Marlowe’s own. 

In 1574 the Earl of Leicester’s men played in the city of 
Canterbury’. The great comedian, Dick Tarleton, then a young 
man of twenty, was very likely a member of the company. 
In the cobbler’s epistle in Cobler of Canterbury, the cobbler 
of Canterbury, John Marlowe, shows himself as having been 
personally acquainted with Dick Tarleton, now deceased, an 
acquaintance made in some tavern in Canterbury in 1574, if 
not earlier. Christopher Marlowe, then only ten years old, met 
his boyhood hero, Dick Tarleton, about that time as we learn 
from the play Hamlet. The first mention of a performance of 
Hamlet that may be identified with Shakespeare’s play (by 
virtue of the ghost) is in 1596. In the play the Prince of Den- 
mark, then in his minority and not yet 21, remembers the 
comedian, Yorick, generally understood to be Dick Tarleton, 
as he had known him twenty-three years before, that is, before 
he was born! Clearly, it is here the dramatist in 1596 remem- 
bering Dick Tarleton in Canterbury in 1573. 

In the play Famous Victories, John Cobler’s companion is 
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Derick, and here again experts are of the mind that Derick, 
like Yorick, is to be identified with Dick Tarleton. As Nashe 
tells us’, Tarleton acted in that play with his well-known im- 
promptu humor. In Famous Victories, as it has come down to 
us, Sir John Oldcastle has but two lines, and this has led schol- 
ars to conclude that he originally had a much larger part, the 
prototype of Sir John Falstaff as a low-life companion to 
Prince Hal, and that his part (except for two lines that were 
overlooked) was deleted by simply changing his name to Jock. 
Though it is said that the change was made in response to 
objections by Lord Cobham to this portrayal of his ancestor, 
there is no evidence that the Cobhams, particularly Sir Wil- 
liam Brooke, a very public and influential figure, ever voiced 
any objection to the play. It is more likely that John Marlowe, 
who had flattered an earlier Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
by giving him a principal role in the play Woodstock, took the 
occasion, when Lord Cobham, the new Lord Warden, became 
his neighbor in Canterbury in 1564, to create an entertainment 
in which the latter could play the part of his famous ancestor, 
Sir John Oldcastle. The object then was financial remunera- 
tion, not political satire. Nor could the Cobhams with their 
Catholic leanings have been jealous of the reputation of a 
Lollard martyr. In 1572 Lord Cobham, involved in the trea- 
sonable Ridolfi plot to return England to the Catholic fold, 
was saved only by Lord Burghley’s friendship. 

There is evidence in Famous Victories (of this particular 
method of courting favor with a great man), in the promi- 
nence given to the Earl of Oxford in the play that is not found 
in the Chronicles. B. M. Ward? has shown that the non-histori- 
cal robbery at Gad’s Hill in Kent on May 20th in “the fourteen 
yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne Lord King Henry the 
fourth” appears to be based on a real historical incident in 
which three of Oxford’s men set upon two of his former gen- 
tlemen on a Wednesday in May 1573. The two gentlemen 
escaped and we know of the episode from a complaint that 
they lodged with Lord Burghley the Lord Treasurer against 
their late Lord. Now, May 20 in 1573 does fall on a Wednes- 
day, but it is in the 16th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
not the 14th of King Henry IV. Evidently the dramatist real- 
ized that Henry IV’s reign ended in the fourteenth year and 
made the obvious correction but he overlooked the fact that 
the king died on March 20 before the year was completed (on 
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March 24th). So, as Ward pointed out, due to this oversight 
on the part of the dramatist, the date, May 20 in the fourteenth 
year of Henry IV, is impossible since the king died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. 

In 1573 the 17th Earl of Oxford was only 23 years old, still 
immature and easily pleased to see the attempted murder on 
the road from Gravesend to Rochester (in which his role was 
thinly veiled) re-enacted on the stage as the robbery at Gad’s 
Hill. Much like Prince Hal the young Earl got off Scot-free 
since the complaints about his behavior were lodged with 
Lord Burghley, his father-in-law. Occasions in Kent for enter- 
taining the Earl and his retinue with a play would have oc- 
curred in 1574 on Oxford’s trip to the Netherlands and again 
in 1575 and 1576 when he visited France and Italy. Being a 
member of Lord Burghley’s family, Oxford would have been 
welcome at any of Lord Cobham’s residences along the way: 
at Cobham Hall, at the King’s Lodging in Canterbury and at 
Dover Castle. 

Famous Victories is not actually a primitive play nor is it 
even childish. Rather it is a play written from the perspective 
of a child, perhaps Christopher Marlowe, then about age 
eleven. It has no sex humor whatever, in contrast to the plays 
featuring Sir John Falstaff that were derived from it. If we 
were to identify the author with his role in the play it would 
be the Vintner’s boy, Robin, who announces breathlessly: 
‘Marry, I have been at the Counter, I can tell such news as 
never you have heard the like’, and then goes on to deliver 
his single speech. Rather remarkably, the play is devoid of 
Latin phrases but makes a poor attempt at French, a language 
with which the Marlowes were better acquainted. And John 
Cobler’s furtive behavior after the victory at Agincourt is 
rather reminiscent of the rout at Calais. 

From what we here glean of its origins, the play Famous 
Victories started as an entertainment by a troupe of players in 
Canterbury which included John Marlowe ‘‘armed with his 
awl, his lingel and his last,’’ one or more of his apprentices, 
some of his neighbors perhaps, and the boy, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, who doubled for the female parts. Originally contrived 
to please Lord Cobham who had established a residence in 
Canterbury in 1564, it was from time to time revised to please 
some other worthy, such as the Earl of Oxford. As B. M. Ward 
has shown it is based on Hall’s Chronicles not Holinshed’s 
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(which had yet to be published) and the single episode in the 
play found in Holinshed but not in Hall is clearly a later 
interpolation. 

A recent comparison of the vocabulary of Famous Victories 
with 82 other Elizabethan texts? shows it to have the smallest 
vocabulary by far, namely only 53.06% of the the size it would 
have if it had been written by drawing words at random 
(without replacement) from all Shakespeare’s published 
works. Shakespeare’s vocabulary size ranges from 70.85% for 
Much Ado to 106.56% for Rape of Lucrece, with a weighted 
average of 84.17%. Marlowe's ranges from 72.22% for Massa- 
cre at Paris to 115.58% for his translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
with an average of 85.10%. The weighted average of all 83 
Elizabethan texts is 84.43%. The unusually small vocabulary 
for Famous Victories tends to confirm the youthfulness of the 
author. 

Even more astonishing are the figures for relative vocabu- 
lary overlap between Famous Victories and other plays. Rela- 
tive vocabulary overlap is the most precise and reliable 
vocabulary comparison that can be made between a pair of 
texts since it gives equal weight to every word in either text 
and is insensitive both to text length and to a disparity in 
length”. In comparing Famous Victories with 24 other plays the 
highest vocabulary overlap, 93.74%, is found with the Dering 
manuscript of Henry IV, second only to the 110.78% between 
the Dering manuscript and Shakespeare’s Henry IV part I. 
This high overlap in vocabulary between a text with a very 
low vocabulary and a text with a normal vocabulary implies 
that the former is the core vocabulary of the latter, that is, 
that Famous Victories is likely an early juvenile work by the 
author of the Dering manuscript version of Henry IV. 

Thus it transpires that it was John Marlowe who created 
the myth that Henry, Prince of Wales, along with Sir John 
Oldcastle, had been a wastrel in his youth, spending his time 
in the unsavory world of thieves and loose women along Lon- 
don Road in Kent. But he is then also the prototype of Sir John 
Falstaff, that master of language and nothing else, leaving that 
one gift to his son Christopher. Sir John Falstaff is one of the 
three characters in Shakespeare that come to life on the stage 

like no other (the other two being Shylock and Iago), a John 
Marlowe made immortal by his son Christopher. 
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Puzzle Four, The Two Shrews. 


Shakespeare scholarship is riddled with problems about 
whose solution the experts cannot agree and one of these is 
the existence of two plays: The Taming of A Shrew published 
anonymously in 1594 and Shakespeare’s The Taming of The 
Shrew which first appeared in the First Folio of 1623. All the 
following positions have been held at one time or another: 

1. Shakespeare wrote both plays. 

2. Shakespeare wrote The Shrew and A Shrew is a memorial 
reconstruction of it. 

3. Marlowe wrote A Shrew which Shakespeare greatly im- 
proved upon in his The Shrew. 

4. The view held by Calvin Hoffman that Marlowe is the 
author of both plays. 

When computer techniques are applied to discover any af- 
finity between the works of Marlowe and a dozen or so anon- 
ymous plays, among them A Shrew, it becomes clear that 
Marlowe did not write the play. In the plays Famous Victories, 
the words and and the occur with equal frequency. A charac- 
teristic of every work by Marlowe or Shakespeare, or for that 
matter of most of their contemporaries, is that either of these 
two words will be found to be the most frequent. For both 
Shakespeare and Marlowe the definite article, the, is always 
either the most common or the second most common word. 
But there are writers for whom the word the is relatively rare, 
being the third or fourth most common word and in one in- 
stance (the poem Shall I Die, attributed by Gary Taylor to 
Shakespeare) being absent completely. Based on the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the definite article we can at once 
exclude Taming of A Shrew (as well as another anonymous 
play, King Leir) as works of either Marlowe or Shakespeare; 
in both of these works the word the is the fourth most com- 
mon word. 

The original edition of Taming of A Shrew is not a bad play 
by any stretch of the imagination. The text is neither corrupt, 
confused nor riddled with errors but carefully edited and 
printed in a nearly modern type face. The Latin stage direc- 
tions betray an ignorance of elementary Latin grammar, the 
word “‘exit’’ being used nine times in the plural sense, but 
bad Latin is a trait that one can associate with John Marlowe 
as well as early Christopher Marlowe. 
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Recently H. J. Oliver in his Oxford edition of The Shrew 
maintained that A Shrew is a memorial reconstruction of The 
Shrew, though it betrays not a single verbal echo of it and 
rather borrows 47 lines from Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and 
the two parts of Tamburlaine. These borrowings are not parod- 
ies but are used judiciously whenever high-born speech is 
called for, as in the Duke’s opening lines and in the extrava- 
gant compliments of lovers to their ladies. Also borrowed 
are two characters from Faustus, Sander and Catapie stealing 
several lines of comic dialogue from Wagner and the Clown. 
These borrowings in all cases give us a better text of Mar- 
lowe’s plays than the versions published years later. 

The author of both A Shrew and Leir was meticulously con- 
sistent in his use of capitalized words, reserving them for 
objects or persons he thought important: Merchant, Merchan- 
dise, Roe, Deer, Lion, Woodcock, Capon, King, Tailor, Musi- 
cian, Mistress, Jewels, Crystal, Beacon, etc. We may then 
surmise that the author was not as well off as a Merchant, a 
Tailor or even a Musician. 

Leir and A Shrew have another trait in common: the travails 
of a widowed father with three daughters. The author might 
then well be a father like John Marlowe or Robert Sidney (the 
father of Lady Mary Wroth, in whose Pamphilia and Amphilan- 
thus the definite article is relatively rare) with too many 
daughters and not the means to dower them. But the low 
estate and bad Latin of the author would rule out Sir Robert 
Sidney as author of either play. And at the time only John 
Marlowe would have had at hand a manuscript of Dr. Faustus 
and Tamburlaine to borrow from. 

The evidence points to an author from the county of Kent, 
familiar with its Beacons." Because of his familiarity with 
them, the author of Leir may have been one of the militia 
required to stand the watch. Manning the beacons was the 
responsibility of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. The 
author could well be John Marlowe. He would have written 
A Shrew, recreating the merry wooing of his wife Kate, to 
celebrate (at last, at age 25) the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret, in 1590. So Kate (who appears in both A Shrew 
and The Shrew) would be Christopher Marlowe’s mother, 
Catherine, and Catapie (a boy in A Shrew) meaning Cate and 
Pie (cake and pie) would be Kate’s name for her Christopher 
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as a child. Catapie became shortened to Cat or Kit, whence 
Nashe’s “Kit Marlowe.” 

The play was a smash, teaching the headstrong and sharp 
tongued bride the wisdom of bridling her ready wit, and en- 
tertaining all with its marvelous denoument, which is usually 
added to Shakespeare’s play. There is more that can be said 
about the problems of this play that are solved with John 
Marlowe as the author. For example, it was probably staged 
at the house of Sir Robert Sidney at Penshurt in 1593/4 and 
the itinerant actors Tom and Will may have been Tom Nashe 
and Will Shakespeare. Both Sander the clown and Sly the 
drunk would have been played by the ““deceased’’ Christo- 
pher Marlowe. John Marlowe would just play himself, 
Alphonso, the father of the bride. Later when, due to its popu- 
larity it was staged at Wilton House, it had to be rewritten to 
satisfy the Countess of Pembroke’s desire to display the latest 
Italian fashions and, to avoid offending her, the final scene 
with Sly was omitted. It recommends wife-beating. 

As to who wrote Shakespeare’s play, The Taming of The 
Shrew, Thomas Nashe has left us a bit of evidence which is 
developed in Chapter XI. 


The Cobler of Canterburie. 


We may assume that Thomas Nashe, as was his wont, took 
the following letter he had received from John Marlowe, pol- 
ished it and embellished it with Latin proverbs but added 
nothing else of his own before publishing it in the anonymous 
collection he titled: The Cobler of Canterburie. The cobbler re- 
members how he would “’... hear how his son can read and, 
when he is done, laugh while his belly aches”. Christopher 
Marlowe was known for his linguistic howlers (not always 
his fault nor unintentional) even at an early age. 


The Cobbler’s Epistle to the Gentlemen Readers 

A hall! A hall, gentlemen, room for a cobler! Here comes 
the quaintest squire in all Kent! The Cobler of Canterbury, 
armed with his awl, his lingel and his last, presents himself a 
judicial censor of other men’s writings, but methinks, for my 
sauciness, I hear Apelles’ [god of shoemakers] boy crying: ““Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. [Cobbler, stick to your last]’’ If I do see 
his master [the author of Tarleton’s News] mend the fault in 
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the leg [get the correct shape of the shoe about the calf] I'll 
abide his frumps and, when he hath done, I'll say this had not 
been corrected but for the cobbler. Becomes not many a tinker 
a tall prattler? And have not men of my trade waded so deep 
in the secrets of theology that they have sought to correct 
Magnificat? [And botching it.] And then, by your leave, gentle- 
men, may not the cobler of Kent, who hath been the patron of 
many good companions and tossed over a pair of cards at 
trump from morning till night, not be admitted so far as to 
find fault with Richard Tarleton’s News Out of Purgatory? Yes, 
and if he that writ it will not amend the latchet [set it aright], 
I'll on with my night-cap and my spectacles and make him 
shape the leg righter ere I have done. [John Marlowe, advanc- 
ing in years, now required spectacles to read]. I confess ‘tis a 
book, and so is the collier’s jade of Croyden a horse as well as 
the Courtier’s courser; yet, by my faith, it hath a fair title. But 
if Diogenes saw it, he would cry out as he did againgst Minda: 
“Stop your city that it run not out of the gates,” and infer a 
like invective against the book, for that the title contains more 
than the whole pamphlet [typical of Nashe]. But yet, in faith, 
there is pretty stuff in it, but unworthy Dick Tarleton’s humor: 
somewhere too low for jests, some where too high for style. If 
I distinguish like a scholar, gentlemen, think that I was born 
when the pope’s butterflies [monks] were abroad, and it may 
be some friar was my father. And the rather I guess it, for that 
nature hath wrought that upon my crown [a tonsure] that he 
had on his by art [barbering], for before I was twenty I had a 
bald pate. Well, whosoever, I have found fault and therefore 
have I attempted to amend it, not the correcting of his work 
but in setting out one more pleasant, more full of delightful 
tales for all men’s humors except those which are so humor- 
ous [melancholy] that they count nothing gracious but that is 
too grave. What! A dog hatha day! Semel in anno ridet Apollo. 
Longer lives a merry man than a sad. A cobler hath less cares 
than a king and an hour passed in honest mirth is worth a 
tun-full of melancholy. Why were taverns invented but to 
ripen men’s wits? And why were tales devised but to make 
men pleasant? Tush, when redde rationem [the last judgement] 
comes, I fear me there will be less account to be given for 
honest recreation than either for the envious practices that 
solemn Saturnists ruminate, or for the sundry schisms that 
melancholy michers [sulkers a word used once by Falstaff] do 
publish. If my principles be false, let no man take exceptions, 
but pass it over with a smile, for ‘tis but cobler’s philosophy. 
But I digress, and therefore to my book where are contained 
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the tales that were told in the barge between Billingsgate and 
Gravesend, imitating herein old Father Chaucer, who with the 
like method set out his Canterbury tales. But, as there must 
be admitted no compare between a cup of Derby ale and a 
dish of dirty water, so Sir Geoffry Chaucer is so high above 
my reach that I take Noli altum sapere for a warning, and only 
look at him with honor and reverence. Here is a gallimaufrey 
of all sorts. The gentlemen may find salem to savor their ears 
with jests, and clowns plain dunstable doggerel to make them 
laugh while their leather buttons fly off. When the farmer is 
set in his chair turning in a winter’s evening the crab [sour 
apple] in the fire, here may he hear how his son can read and, 
when he is done, laugh while his belly aches. The old wives 
that wedded themselves to the profound histories of Rob- 
inhood, Clim of the Clough, and worthy Sir Isenbras may here 
learn a tale to tell amongst their gossips. Thus have I sought 
to feed all men’s fancies, which, if I do, was it not well done 
of a cobler? If I offend and they think there is in it neither rime 
nor reason, why, a cobler did it and there’s an end. Farewell 
from my shop, wheresoever it be. 
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hortly before the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mathew 
G perce died in 1575 he provided in his will for three 

scholarships to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. His 
executors were to convert a so-called storeroom at the college 
into lodgings for these scholars, and each scholar was to re- 
ceive a stipend of three pounds, six shillings and eight-pence 
annually. The first of these scholars was to be selected from 
the King’s School and to have been born in Canterbury. The 
scholarships were to last three years or up to six years if the 
young man planned to enter into holy orders. Since the Bache- 
lor of Arts degree took four years and the Master of Arts three 
years more, one year would be at the scholar’s own expense. 
The first recipient of the Canterbury scholarship was a Chris- 
topher Pashley in 1575. In 1580, John Parker, son of the Arch- 
bishop and executor of his will, claimed the right to make 


further appointments to the scholarship himself and further 
required that: 


All which said scholars shall and must at the time of their 


election be so entered into the skill of song as that they shall 
at the first sight solf and sing plain song. And that they shall 
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be of the best and aptest scholars well instructed in their gram- 
mar and if it may be, such as can make a verse. 


Christopher Marlowe seems to have best fulfilled the above 
conditions in the same year for John Parker elected him to 
succeed Pashley. Parker did not require of the Canterbury 
scholars, as was required of others, that they be such as were 
disposed to enter the ministry. The scholars were to receive 
twelve pence a week for their commons, enjoy the privilege 
of reading in the College Hall, and have their laundry and 
barber free of charge. 

Christopher Marlowe left for Cambridge in the latter part 
of the year 1580, intending to arrive at the end of the Michael- 
mas term. At the time of his leaving home, his sister Joan had 
just turned eleven, his young brother Thomas was four years 
old, and Christopher’s eldest sister Margaret was fifteen. Mar- 
lowe’s arrival at Cambridge is recorded by his spending of 
one penny on December 8 at the buttery where food and 
beverages were sold. Marlowe’s predecessor in the Parker 
scholarship, Christopher Pashley, was still in attendance and 
remained so until May of the following year, yet the records 
show that by March 25, 1581, Marlowe had received twelve 
shillings of his scholarship money, so that he must have been 
admitted in residence to Corpus Christi about January 1, 1581. 
The storeroom which he and his two chamber-fellows occu- 
pied had been refurbished at John Parker’s expense. Pre- 
viously it had been provided with a chimney or fireplace and 
two flues. Most of the students at Cambridge were poor as 
the list of possessions of one student shows: a great tin chest 
with a hanging lock and key, a long gown, with a hood faced 
with ruffles, two jackets, two doublets, one pair of hose, a 
cloak, an old shirt, a hat, a chair, a meatknife, eight books, a 
lute, three sheets, a coverlet and a very old blanket.” 

Cambridge University, in Marlowe's time, is described as 
splendid with good streets, many churches and beautiful col- 
leges. Behind the colleges flowed the Cam River with bridges 
leading to a meadow laid out with trees as a promenade for 
the students. The students could keep dogs, but they were not 
allowed to swim in any water in the County. Other pastimes 
indulged in, though discouraged, were bearbaiting, bullbait- 
ing, public shows, comedies and tragedies in the English lan- 
guage, bowling, nineholes and football. There were strict 
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regulations as to dress. No scholar was to wear his hair long 
or cover his limbs with silk or other expensive material. His 
garments were to be without ornament or in any color other 
than dark grey or black. He might not wear a hat but only a 
corner cap of cloth. The prescribed dress for undergraduates 
was sacerdotal, a skull cap and a long black, wide-sleeved 
gown reaching to the heels. No one who had advanced to any 
degree could leave his college unless he was clad in dress 
befitting his degree and with a sacerdotal distinction about 
his neck. The authorities, ranging from the Chancellor to the 
Queen or King himself, had often to repeat these regulations 
on dress, unpopular as they were. Marlowe, who had extolled 
the virtues of plain dress in his play, Woodstock, had a change 
of mind at Cambridge, for he later has Doctor Faustus say: 


I'll have them fill the public schools with silk, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad. 


The daily regime at Cambridge was equally rigorous: arise 
at five, common prayer till six, lectures till dinner at ten AM, 
more lectures until supper at five. The dinner might be a pen- 
ny’s worth of beef for four and an oatmeal porridge made 
from the broth of the same. A scholar searching his pea soup, 
asked what he was looking for, replied: ‘“The pea.” Supper 
at five in the evening was much like dinner. Studies would 
continue until nine or ten PM and end with a brisk walk or 
run to warm one’s feet before retiring. 

The four year undergraduate curriculum, which Marlowe 
finished in three and a half years, covered rhetoric the first 
year, dialectics the second and third year, and philosophy in 
the fourth. Mathematics had been eliminated from the curric- 
ulum in 1570 by Queen Elizabeth. Marlowe’s later writings 
show every evidence of his undergraduate education. For the 
Master’s degree the subjects were philosophy, astronomy, 
perspective and Greek. 

Marlowe’s attendance at Corpus Christi can be followed 
almost week by week, first by the weekly record of scholar- 
ship payments which were paid for actual attendance only, 
and secondly by the Buttery Book which recorded payments 
for food and drink. These accounts are summarized in the 
standard biography of Christopher Marlowe by John Bake- 
less’. Marlowe stayed at the university a little over six years, 
with prolonged absences in the later years. 
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While at Cambridge Marlowe formed the acquaintance of 
Thomas Nashe, who was to become his lifelong friend, ad- 
mirer and collaborator. Marlowe attended the University sup- 
ported by a scholarship, but Nashe, about three and a half 
years his junior and the son of a poor clergyman from Low- 
estoft, Suffolk, entered St. John’s College in the menial status 
of a sizar. Nashe was to become one of the more interesting 
writers of his time. He kept what are called commonplace 
books or notebooks in which he recorded everything of inter- 
est that he read, heard or experienced, and much of this het- 
erogeneous material found its way into his writings, a rich 
source of authentic detail on Elizabethan life. In later years 
Marlowe was his favorite poet, and it is not difficult to iden- 
tify those passages in his writings in which he is describing, 
or repeating, a story from his idol. Nashe tells two stories 
about Marlowe’s Cambridge years, in both of which he was 
involved as a participant. The first of these, The Gentleman’s 
Tale, one of several tales in The Cobler of Canterbury, describes 
student life at Cambridge. In this story the two Cambridge 
scholars are Christopher Marlowe as Rowland and Thomas 
Nashe as Audrey respectively. A condensed version follows. 


The Gentleman’s Tale 


On a Sunday, when or soon after Marlowe received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree (July 5, 1584), he took a walk to Cher- 
rihinton, three miles distant from Cambridge, where he had 
a mess of cherries and cream. 


As he sat jesting with his hostess in the tavern, there came 
in a gentleman's daughter, a maid of exceeding beauty, so well 
proportioned in the lineaments of her face, that nature seemed 
to try in her an experiment of her cunning. Rowland [Mar- 
lowe], seeing such a nymph come Sweeping in, thought that 
either Venus or Diana had come in their country weeds to 
bewitch men’s fancies and he fell in love with her at first sight. 
The girl began to blush and, as she left, Rowland, mindful of 
the proverb that faint heart ne’er won fair lady, called after 
her saying: 

“Fair gentlewoman, you may see we scholars have little 
manners, that, holding the pot in our hands, will not make 


such a sweet saint as you drink. How say you then, Gentle- 
woman, will it please you to pledge me?” 


contd 
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The wily wench hearing such a scholarly greeting well un- 
derstood that scholars read of love more than they can say of 
love, and though they could tell what was Latin for a fair 
woman, yet could neither woo her, nor win her, so she turned 
back and with a low curtsie thanked him. Rowland took off 
his corner cap and with a glancing look drank to her, and she, 
like a wanton, pledged him with a smile. Taking heart at this 
he stepped to her and took her by the hand and held her 
in chat. 

“Your town here, forsooth, of Cherrihinton, has made me 
oft play the truant to come hither for cherries, and as mine 
hostess can tell, full many a mess of cream have I eaten in her 
house, for we scholars are good companions and love to be 
pleasant, especially if we may have the company of such fair 
gentlewomen as yourself. Therefore, Mistress, if I chance to 
come to town to eat a pound of cherries (if I may be so bold) 
I would trouble you to take part with me; and if I meet you at 
Cambridge, the best wine of the town shall be your welcome.” 

The wench replied, "Truly sir, indeed many scholars come 
to Cherrihinton to eat cherries; but sir, you are the first man 
that ever I drank withal, for scholars be so full of learning and 
fine terms that country wenches cannot understand them. But 
I for my part at the first sight liked of you so well, that if my 
leisure serve, whensoever you come and please to send for 
me, I will as long as I dare bear you company, but now, for- 
sooth, time calls me away and I must be gone.” 

“With all my heart,” quoth Rowland, “‘but truly we must 
not part without a kiss,” which she willingly took at his hands 
and went home. 

When she got home Marian promptly told all that happened 
to her betrothed, her brothers and her father who, laughing at 
the scholar’s courting, resolved to make good sport with him 
ere they had done. Rowland, he that thought that every maid 
that smiled at him loved him, was convinced that the girl loved 
him and asked his hostess who she might be, of her father’s 
wealth and what dowry she might expect to have. The hostess 
told him all that she knew whereupon Rowland paid his shot 
and returned to Cambridge to muse on the beauty of his mis- 
tress and to lay a hundred plots in his head what were best to 
be done. He determined at last to write her a letter as follows: 

Mistress Marian, Aristotle, the great Philosopher, for all his 
wit was in love with Hermia, and Socrates the sage could 
not so far subdue his passions but that he fell in feaks with 
Xanthippe. Scholars, as they read much of love, so when they 
once fall in love, there is no ho with them Hill they have their 
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love. The finest glass is most brittle, and the scholar soonest 
overcome with fancy. For an instance, was not Ovid deep in 
love, as he was excellent in learning? I bring these compari- 
sons, Mistress Marian, because the other Sunday, being at 
Cherrihinton, and seeing your sweet self, I was so overtaken 
with your beauty and good behavior that, ever since, the re- 
membrance of your face could never out of my fancy nor, I 
think, never shall, although I should be drenched in the forget- 
ful floods of Lethe. Seeing then, my affection is so great, I eh 
you consider of me, and be not so unkind, but let me have 
love for love, and though here in the University you see me 
simple, yet my parents at home are men of good parentage, 
and what I want in’ wealth, I shall supply in learning. Ponder 
with yourself, and read but the lives and answers of the philos- 
ophers, and see how they used their wives, with what cour- 
tesy, how ever the women were the most masters, and had 
the sovereignity which they desire. Thus hoping you will con- 
sider of my love; desiring you to send me and answer, | bid 
you farewell. 


Yours in dust and ashes, Rowland. 


To the letter Rowland appended a love poem written, as 
was the custom, in his very best hand. The above letter and 
the poem are of course only Nashe’s version of what Marlowe 
wrote or might have written. The letter and poem were sent 
the next Saturday to Marlowe’s (Rowland’s) nostess at Cher- 
rihinton, who passed them on to Marian. Marian read the 
letter and the poem to her gentlemen friends who flocked 


about her to hear what excellent stuff was contained in so 
learned a man’s letter. 


When they heard how like a philosophical fool he writ they 
all concluded that the greatest clerks were not the wisest men, 
for if Ovid was a profound scholar and wrote three books on 
the Art of Love, and yet was as amorous as any, it was because 
he was brought up in the Court where he learned manners. 
But a scholar, brought up in the universities, has no upbring- 
ing other than plain ergo to serve him, so that when he falls in 
love he will be as ignorant to woo as a plowman to dispute. 
Marian then resolved that Rowland should be answered as 


foolishly as he had written and stepping to her standish she 
wrote the following letter. 


Marian of Cherrihinton to Sir Rowland of Cambridge, 
health! ‘ 
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Sweet sir Rowland, I received your letters, wherein I per- 
ceive that scholars in love are like to a sow with pig under an 
apple tree. I bring in a country comparison, blame me not, in 
that Iam a country wench, and have none but plain country 
logic, but howsoever I write, I mean well. Indeed rightly you 
say, that the finest glass is most brittle, and the best scholars 
soonest pinched with love, which I think to be true, for as soon 
as ever I saw you, how your eyes waited upon my face as an 
object of your delight, I took you to be too wise, kind and 
amorous, and therefore seeing ever since you have been pas- 
sionate, it were great pity that you should not have for your 
pains (even as we use in a homely proverb) a country sackful 
of love, and the rather you induce me to think well of you, 
that you bring in the examples of Aristotle and Hermia, and 
of Socrates and Xanthippe, whereby you seem to promise, that 
I shall as they had, enjoy the sovereignity; and that if I be like 
them in conditions, you will be as suffering as they in patience; 
yet will I neither be so proud towards you as Hermia, for she 
rode Aristotle with a snaffle like a horse, nor so waspish as 
Xanthippe, for she crowned Socrates with a chamberpot, but 
between both; and so wishing you to hope the best, I bid you 
farewell. Yours never if not ever, Marian of Cherrihinton. 


To the letter Marian also added a poem and let her gentle- 
men friends read it all to see if she had done it knavishly 
enough. 


“Ay,” quoth her betrothed, “and so exceedingly well that 
you shall stand for four and twenty knaves till Christmas 
nex ti 

Marian kept the letter and poem until Saturday market 
when she delivered them to the hostess. The hostess was 
scarcely set with her butter and her milk when she spied Sir 
Rowland come flinging down the Market hill with his wide- 
sleeved gown and corner cap, and, without having to call him, 
gave him the packet. Sir Rowland [Marlowe] thanked her and 
stopped at a tavern on the way back to the university for a 
pint of wine and there opened the letter. He perceived by the 
contents that Marian loved him for, being simple, he took ev- 
ery jest as a sentence and thought himself the master of all 
worldly content and that Fortune could not advance him 
higher on her wheel than to have so fair a maid to his par- 
amour. He read over her verses and in great passion praised 
her poetry and commended her wit. He sat in meditation of 
his letter and his love from eight till eleven o’clock and then, 
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hearing the hostel bell ring to dinner, for fear he should lose 
his half-penny chops, he put his letter into his pocket and went 
his way. After dinner he fell to his old vein and sat ruminating 
on the good success of his love, accounting it rather to his 
profession than his fortune, for he thought none so fair, chaste, 
nor rich, but a scholar might win with his logic. 

Rowland sent more letters to Marian but rarely had a chance 
to speak to her for she always feigned some excuse. However, 
it fell out one Saturday that he met her in Cambridge with 
some of her neighbors and took the occasion to welcome her 
to the town with a pint of wine and forsooth to the tavern 
she and her companions went with him. There Marian took 
Rowland aside and told him that her father and mother had 
intelligence of their love and that it was by the hostess. There- 
fore he was to send no more letters but to come to Cherrihinton 
only when she sent for him. Though her father disapproved 
of Rowland, yet in time he would consent, especially if he saw 
him Master of Arts. 


Thus the summer of 1584 passed on to winter when, about 
Christmas, Marian and her gentlemen desiring some sport, 
she sent him a letter to come that night to speak with her. 
Rowland no sooner received the letter but in all haste hied 
himself in the frosty evening to Cherrihinton to her house. 
Marian had him hide in an old barn while her father was at 
supper and showed him where to stand under her chamber 
door where, after her father went to bed, she would let him 
in. The night grew dark and with that passing cold so that 
Rowland waxed weary of his standing and wished that her 
father should go to bed. He stood there trembling and shaking 
in his joints until it was eleven o’clock when he saw a light 
at the door and heard Marian call. 


“O blessed hour,” thought he, “that now I shall both go to 
a good fire and to my love.” 

Instead Marian said: “Sir Rowland, be still a while, my fa- 
ther and mother are gone to bed, but my brother and two 
gentlemen more are up at cards and they have but a set to 
play and then they will rest.” 

“Alas, sweetheart,” quoth he, “J am almost starved for cold, 
yet the hope that J have to enjoy thy presence doth comfort 
me, that I take all things with patience.” The gentlemen that 
stood hard by and heard all this, laughed at the scholar and up 
they went again to their chamber to be merry. Poor Rowland 
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traversed his ground like a peripatetic, beating his hands about 
him for cold and had only the sight of the heavens to contem- 
plate, till it was about one o'clock when he saw the candle at 
the chink of the door. He began to be comforted and came 
thither, shaking and beating of his teeth so sore that he could 
not speak. 

“Where are you, sweetheart?” quoth she, “‘alas, how sorry 
am I for thy distress. Think that the heart in my belly is as 
cold for grief as thy joints are with the frost. Fain would I have 
thee come in, but the losers will not part play, and so they sit 
still, therefore I hope thou wilt weigh my credit.” 

“Oh, Marian,” quoth he, and his teeth so jarred one against 
another that the gentlemen indoors could scarcely understand 
him, “I am like to perish with cold, yet were it twice as frosty 
and the night thrice as long, I would walk here rather than 
procure thy disparagement.” 

“Gramercy, sweet love,” quoth she, and with that she bid 
him be still a while. The gentlemen all fell a-laughing to hear 
how kind a fool the scholar was and with what patience he 
did his penance. 

“Oh, quoth one of them, “this is but an experiment of one 
of his philosophical principles, for he reads in Tully that a wise 
man is not discouraged by every misfortune and in Mimus 
Publius that one should experience ill as well as good fortune 
so that when it comes he will be able to bear it patiently.” 

“You say well,” said the other, ‘but for me let him make 
an instance of himself for such axioms. I will rather be a warm 
fool than so cold a philosopher.” 


The night wore on and the clock struck three when they 
heard a noise at the door. It was poor Rowland creeping un- 
der the shade for warmth, his teeth beating so loud that they 
might hear him easily up the stairs. All this did not move 
them to pity but increased their laughter. As soon as he heard 
them come down the stairs Rowland called out: 


“Who is there?” 

“It is thy Marian,” quoth she. 

“Then, for God's sake,” quoth Rowland, “take pity of my 
life, for I am almost dead. Do but open the door and let me 
sit here upon the stairs, that I may have some shelter from 
the cold.” 

“Alas,” quoth she, “sweet love, thou shalt and thou wilt, 
but when the door is opened it makes such a noise that it 
wakens the whole house.” 
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“Rather,” quoth he, “let me suffer death, than you be dis- 
credited for if I were to abide the stone of Sisyphus, the wheel 
of Ixion, the gripe of Prometheus, and the hunger of Tantalus, 
yet had I rather pocket up all these tortures with patience, than 
bring thy credit within the compass of the least prejudice. 

With this period she left him and up they went, smiling at 
the constancy of Rowland, and retired for the night. When it 
waxed daylight Marian arose and, remembering her lover, 
went down, opened the door, and found him almost senseless. 
There wiping her eyes, as though she had wept, she persuaded 
him that she was the most sorrowful woman in the world for 
his sharp frosty night he had suffered, protesting she was 

fallen into an ague for very fear and grief she had taken to see 
him in such distress and could by no means redress it. 

“But, good Rowland,” quoth she, “be content. Hie thee to 
Cambridge and take some hot broth lest by this means thou 
fall into a sickness and then for very sorrow I die.”’ 

“No,” quoth Rowland, and he could scarce speak or go, 
“fear not for me, for the hope of thy after favors will be a 
sufficient comfort for me,” and with that, taking his leave for 
his cold night’s work he had a kiss and so departed. 


Marlowe was at Cambridge only for a week during the 
Christmas of 1584 when the above incident took place, and 
then was absent for five weeks, presumably recuperating 
from his night of exposure. 

Nearly another year passed by and it came time for Mari- 
an’s wedding. As it was Advent, the bans were not announced 
in the church and the wedding license was procured the day 
before. Marian was anxious to have Rowland at her wedding 
and announced that she was going to invite him to the dinner. 


“I pray you,” said one of the gentlemen, “poor Rowland is 
credulous, and whatsoever Mistress Marian saith, he thinks it 
is Gospel. But if he will be so simple as to think that his last 
night's work is not a sufficient warning, he is worthy of what- 
soever befalls.” Marian sent for Rowland the day before the 
wedding and had him wait again outdoors until one in the 
morning. 

She then let him into a good fire where he well warmed 
himself, and she lovingly sat by him, discoursing of the last 
night's work that he abode so patiently. At last she com- 
manded the maid to lay the cloth that they might have some 
quelque chose for a ready supper, which they went busily 
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about for Rowland said he was very hungry. As the cloth was 
laid and they were ready to sit down, the wench came running 
in and said that her father was rising and seeing the light of 
the fire was coming into the parlor. 

“Alas, what shall I do?” quoth Marian. 

“Hide me somewhere,” quoth Rowland, “whiles he be gone 
toubed= 4 

“Come,” quoth she, “here stands a new trunk and a large, 
come skip into it, and I will for a while rake up the fire and 
go to bed while the old man be fallen asleep.’’ But Marian did 
not return and Rowland fell asleep in the trunk. When he 
awakened he entered into consideration where he was and 
began to half suspect that he was mocked, but still he lay there 
patiently until he heard them of the house say: 

‘‘Good morrow, Mistress Marian, God send you a good day. 
Today the sun shines fair; you shall have a clear day to your 
wedding.” 

These words went as cold to his heart as a knife, that Marian 
should be married, and he made a fool to suffer such dispar- 
agement of his credit, and so he resolved with content to see 
the success of his abuse. The bridal party went to the church 
and returned for the wedding feast of pig, capon, goose, swan, 
turkey, pheasant, biter venison and dainty cakes. Rowland 
meanwhile, passing hungry, withstood it all until the tables 
were taken up and the boards shifted and the party fell to 
dancing. The music put Rowland to sleep until supper time 
when the tables were again laid. Finally when supper was 
over and the cloth taken up the Bride fetched a great sigh. 

“What! wife!” quoth the bridegroom, “Why sigh you? In a 
dump? Repent you of the match?” 

“No,” quoth she, “but I have a blot in my conscience, and 
now before you all I mean to reveal it. I was once beloved of 
a Cambridge scholar, who loved me entirely and suffered 
much for my sake.” She then told the whole story of the loves 
and fortunes between Rowland and herself, whereat the com- 
pany had good sport. 

‘‘A man he was,” quoth she, “wise, proper, and well propor- 
tioned, and for proof hold the key. Open the trunk,” quoth 
she, “and I will show you his picture.” Rowland hearing this 
armed himself to suffer all, and so the trunk was opened and 
he rose out like Lazarus from his grave. 

“Good Lord!” quoth the company, “what is this? A spirit? 
In the name of Jesus, where did you come from?” 

“From Purgatory,” said Rowland and with that all the com- 
pany laughed. At last when they were weary with laughing 
Rowland had silence and boldly said: 


-——_—_____. 
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“Thus I am glad, gentlemen, that my mishap hath made you 
so merry, and that Mistress bride hath so large a plain song 
to run descant on. Caveat emptor! This is but a comedy, but 
look for a tragedy whensoever it falls.” And so he went out 
of the door sore ashamed that he had such a kindly scoff. 


This is but half the story. Rowland (Marlowe) gets his re- 
venge with the help of a friend Audrey (Thomas Nashe). 


Marian continued to come to market at Cambridge every 
Saturday and meeting Audrey [Thomas Nashe] thought him 
the most proper man in the whole university. Audrey perceiv- 
ing this and aiming at the fairest, seeing her one Saturday at 
the market, offered her a quart of wine which she took very 
gratefully and began to be very familiar with him, in so much 
that before they parted the force of love made her so shameless 
that she was content to yield to his request provided that time 
and place would serve without disparagement of her credit. 
To further their affair Audrey became familiar with her hus- 
band who then would often take Audrey from Cambridge to 
Cherrihinton where I hope you do imagine he was no little 
welcome guest to his wife. At last it was concluded that Marian 
should come on a Saturday to Cambridge and pretend to stay 
with a kinswoman of hers that dwelt in the town and so lie 
with her all night. 

In the meantime it so fell out that master Audrey and Sir 
Rowland being of great acquaintance and such private famil- 
iars that nothing was held secret between them, master Au- 
drey smothering this joy in himself, thought to partake it with 
his friend, and so, as he and Sir Rowland were walking, re- 
vealed unto him the love that had past between him and Mar- 
ian and what was to come to pass the next Saturday night. 
Rowland then revealed to Audrey the whole story of his loves 
with Marian and the sundry abuses that he had suffered at 
her hand whereupon Audrey, indignant at woman’s treach- 
ery, said: 

“T hate her as extremely as I loved her earnestly, and I will 
not only yield thee the opportunity to revenge, but I will join 
issue with thee to perform it to the uttermost.” Meeting one 
of the proctors on the way to Trumpington they invited him 
to an alehouse there and took him into their confidence. The 


Proctor promised to do his part in the execution of this 
merry action. 
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Saturday came and Marian met Audrey in Cambridge as 
planned and they spent the day in a tavern until night came 
when he took her to a house fit for the purpose where they 
supped. In the meantime Rowland had sent a letter to Mari- 
an’s husband in Audrey’s name, that his wife, not being well, 
was to stay with her kinswoman overnight, and further that 
he desired him and Marian’s father and the rest of the gentle- 
men to come the next morning for they should see Rowland 
taken in bed with a pretty wench. The letter was conveyed in 
all haste to Cherrihinton to Marian’s husband, 


who reading the contents waxed somewhat jealous because he 
had seen very familiar courtesies between Audrey and his wife 
and thought scholars were sly fellows and could devise many 
such sophistications to make a man a cuckold, yet he concealed 
his suspicion to himself and showed the letter to his father-in- 
law and the rest of the gentlemen who, as they sorrowed his 
wife was not well, so they were all glad to see such a comical 
fortune of Rowland. The husband said he would be there by 
four in the morning to see Rowland taken up. 


In Cambridge, Audrey plied Marian with wine until she 
was almost drunk, put her to bed and slipping out when she 
was asleep put out the candle and sent Rowland in. Rowland, 
“more for envy of the man than for love of the woman [then] 
dubbed him one of Paris’ priesthood.” 

At four in the morning Marian’s husband and the rest of 
the gentlemen came to Audrey’s chamber at the hostel who, 
quickly slipping on his clothes, welcomed them and went 
with them to find the Proctor. 


The Proctor, watching for their coming, was already, with 
a dozen Masters of Art well appointed, walking in the court- 
yard. Audrey led them all to the house where Rowland lay. 
The Proctor knocked and bade open the door. 

“Who is that?” quoth the good wife. 

“The Proctor,’ quoth he. “Open the door and that quickly, 
or I will beat it down.” The good man came stumbling down 
in his shirt and the good wife was so amazed that she could 
not remember the names of her guests. The Proctor came in, 
and by the direction of Audrey, went straight to the chamber. 

“Who be here?” quoth the Proctor. 

“None but a stranger and his wife,” replied the good man. 
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“Beat it open with a halberd!” quoth the Proctor, and with 
that for haste Marian’s husband ran against it and the door 
fell down and he into the chamber. With that Rowland covered 
Marian close and stepping out of bed in his shirt asked what 
they meant. 

“Ay, Sir Rowland,” quoth the Proctor, “I am sorry we have 
disturbed you this morn. I thought full little to have found you 
here. What is the cause that you lie out of the hostel tonight?” 

“Truly, sir,” quoth he, “I was fain to take up my lodging 
here.” 

“How do you, Sir Rowland?” quoth Marian’s husband and 
her father, “I marvel we see you not at Cherrihinton.” 

“Oh, masters,” quoth he, “when there is another comedy to 
play look for me, but if you remember I promised you a trag- 
edy first. When that is studied, I warrant I will visit you.” 

Poor Marian, lying in bed and hearing all this how she was 
betrayed and had laid with Rowland all night, and how her 
father and her husband were there present, thought surely 
now Rowland to the uttermost would be revenged upon her, 
so that she fell into a great sweat for fear. The Proctor that had 
his lesson taught him [coached in his part] said: 

“Well, Sir Rowland, had it been any other but you that had 
been taken abroad and in such a suspected house, he should 
have gone to the toll booth [a sort of stocks for punishment], 
but since you have no other company, farewell!” 

Audrey jogged upon Marian’s husband as they were ready 
to go out of the door. 

“Tush, Master Proctor,” quoth the husband, “but I marvel 
you examine not who it is that lies with him.” 

“What? Is there one lies with him?” 

“Ay, marry there is, sir,” quoth he, and with that stepping 
to the bed he threw off all the clothes and there lay his wife 
in her smock! 

The scholars all fell alaughing crying “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 
The husband, the father and Marian were in such an amaze- 
ment that they stood as senseless, and then fell to weeping. 
Rowland said: 

“Why, masters and friends of Cherrihinton, did I not prom- 
ise you a tragedy, and have J not now brought it to pass? I 
hope this dame and you all remember my frosty night, and 
how I was brought out of the trunk. Now, am I not re- 
venged well?’ 

“Yes, villain,” quoth the gentleman, “and first the whore 
shall die,” and with that, drawing out his rapier, he would 
have killed her, but the Proctor stayed him and she protested 
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she knew not how she came there but thought that she had 
been at home in bed. Upon this the scholars persuaded the 
gentleman that Rowland did it by necromancy and that if she 
were the honestest woman in the world, magic were able to 
do this much. Rowland, for pity, affirmed it and so they per- 
suaded him not to wade further into the matter for his own 
credit but to clap it up with silence. 

At last by the persuasion of the Proctor and the other schol- 
ars Rowland and he, for all this, were made friends, his wife 
and he agreed, as a man persuaded, that she was sackless 
[innocent] and that it was done by necromancy. And so all 
merrily went to the tavern and drank and the husband re- 
solved never more to let his wife come to Cambridge for fear 
of the scholar’s art magic. 


Rowland’s affair with the maid of Cherrihinton as related 
by Thomas Nashe in Cobler of Canterbury reveals something 
about the life of a student at Cambridge. Saturday was market 
day in the town, and Saturday and Sunday seemed to be 
school holidays. The hostel bell rang for dinner, the main 
meal, at eleven AM. Wine, rather than ale, was the more ex- 
pensive beverage. 

The nature of the story required that all names be changed 
and further, to avoid reprisal by the people from Cherrihin- 
ton, the book itself had to appear as anonymous. The title 
page would lead one to guess that it was one of Robert 
Greene’s merry pranks. However, there are numerous coinci- 
dences between the story and what we know about Christo- 
pher Marlowe and Thomas Nashe that are best explained by 
assuming that Marlowe was Rowland and Nashe was 
Audrey. 

Rowland is obviously older than Audrey since he had at- 
tained the Bachelor’s degree and Audrey had not. Rowland is 
also accorded a title, Sir Rowland, as in the Buttery Accounts 
Marlowe had recently been given the title ‘Dominus.’ Row- 
land is revealed as a writer of tragedies and comedies and he 
took time to study out a plot before writing. Like Leander in 
Marlowe’s poem of young lovers, Hero and Leander, Rowland 
attempts to woo a maid by logic, and Hero’s reply to Lean- 
der’s logic is very much like Marian’s to Rowland’s. Like Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor Faustus, Rowland took delight in the power of 
magic and would be known as skilled in necromancy. Ovid's 
books on the art of love are referred to and it is thought that 
Marlowe made his translation of them while at Cambridge. 
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As Rowland in The Gentleman's Tale had promised, Marlowe 
went on to write other comedies and tragedies but now per- 
haps it is easier to understand the often mindless allusions to 
the horns of a cuckold with which these and Shakespeare’s 
plays abound. An interesting insight if only we could be sure 
that Marlowe is Rowland in The Gentlemen’s Tale, that the 
story has any basis in fact. 

First as to the author, when Nashe moved to London he 
usually lived with one printer or another and, in return for 
board and lodging, kept his host supplied with saleable copy, 
often working closely with the typesetters and even making 
wood cuts—his picture of Dr. Gabriel Harvey letting fly at a 
jakes, for example. At times Nashe would create original ma- 
terial such as Pierce Penniless and sign his name to it. He did 
not claim authorship for his first book Anatomy of Absurdity 
but gave it out as “Compiled by Thomas Nashe.” Nor, for 
obvious reasons, did he append his name to the anti-Marprel- 
ate tracts. At other times he would publish collections of tales 
and, since he was here only a compiler, he publish them anon- 
ymously, especially if publication traded on the reputation of 
another man, for example, Tarleton’s News from Purgatory and 
Greene's News from Heaven and Hell. Nashe could hardly claim 
authorship of Cobler of Canterbury so, in a fit of whimsey, he 
fathered it on Robert Greene. Greene, knowing Nashe to be 
the author, insisted nevertheless that it was “incerti auctoris,” 
of uncertain authorship. Other publishing ventures we know 
Nashe to be involved with were that of Samuel Daniel’s Delia 
(which Daniel claimed to be unauthorized), and Marlowe's 
Dido, Queen of Carthage. The first, shorter, edition of Marlowe’s 
translations of Ovid’s Amores, is most likely Nashe’s doing, 
as are Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnets, Astrophel and Stella, and the 
Apology for Poetry (mishcievously bound up with Harington’s 
Metamorphosis of A-Jax, a defense of flush toilets). Nashe’s me- 
tier in original composition was satire and invective. Though 
he claimed to have learned the dramatist’s craft from Robert 
Greene in London (which would deny him any significant 
credit for Marlowe's Dido), his one surviving original play, 
Will Summers’ Last Will and Testament shows him to have had 
no concept of dramatic structure. 

How do we recognize Nashe? For one, working close to the 
actual typesetting, he had the opportunity to proofread his 
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copy, a courtesy not usually afforded to other writers. Mate- 
rial, original or borrowed, that he saw through the press is 
notably free of typographical errors. A second characteristic 
of Nashe is his command of Latin and his unabashed use of 
Latin proverbs, three of which, used in Cobler, are repeated 
from his Anatomy of Absurdity (namely, Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico; Ne sutor ultra crepidam; and Quam quisque norit 
artem in ea se exerceat)’. His quotations from Latin are usually 
followed by translations into idiomatic English. Then there is 
a word that Nashe, and no other writer, uses freely, the Latin 
imperative: subaudi, implying a double entendre to follow 
which today might be rendered with the word in quotation 
marks, for example, the subaudi domus in The Gentleman’s Tale 
is to be understood as a “house’’, not a home. 

External evidence also links Nashe with Cherrihinton. In 
Have With You Nashe made reference to a clown of Cherrihin- 
ton, occasioning this reply from Richard Lichfield: 


[Thomas Nashe], I have a message to do to you: the towns- 
men of Cherrihinton send you commendations and they de- 
mand a reason of you why you call them clowns? They say 
they never offered you any wrong, wherefore, if ever you come 
that way, they will send all the dogs in the town after you to 
pluck off your ears if they be not gone before you come. 


As to the gentleman being Christopher Marlowe, every- 
thing fits. Marlowe became Bachelor of Arts on July 5, 1584 
and even before that time he had evidently dressed the part, 
being already called ‘‘Dominus” in the Corpus Christi Buttery 
Account Book. Only twenty years old, but now a bachelor of 
arts with a corner cap and wide-sleeved gown, he betook 
himself to his hostess in Cherrihinton for his usual wine and 
bowl of cream, this time adding a pound of cherries, so it 
must have been in the same July when cherries were in season 
that he first met his Maid Marian, actually Mistress Agnes 
Rutherford. The following December he would have experi- 
enced his frosty night in Cherrihinton and the records show 
him absent from classes during January 1585, presumably re- 
covering from exposure. 

No marriages are recorded at St. Andrew’s Cherrihinton 
for the year 1585 and only one wedding in Advent of 1586. 
Thus we are assured that Marlowe’s paramour at Cambridge 
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was Mistress Agnes Rutherford and that on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 18, 1586 she married a gentleman by the name of Bennet 
Cocke. Rutherfords are still found in the Cherrihinton tele- 
phone directory, but Cockes no longer. 

Now the question arises as to whether The Gentlemen's Tale 
is a true story. If the townsmen of Cherrihinton read it, and 
they certainly did, the story was sufficiently disguised or so 
outrageously untrue as not to offend them. The apparent attri- 
bution to Robert Greene was a red herring intended to mystify 
them so rather than looking for a connection to Nashe they 
sought one to Greene an older Cambridge alumnus, but in 
vain. It has been noted that The Gentleman's Tale is taken from 
novel VII of the eighth day of Bocaccio’s Decameron, but that 
is true only for the scholar’s frosty night, and even here the 
tale abounds with much convincing authentic detail not found 
in Bocaccio. But the story as a whole is too perfect to be true 
and here we see the master hand of Marlowe himself, ‘‘study- 
ing it out” with embellishments. I suppose we can conclude 
that Marlowe loved well a maid in Cherrihinton, that she 
loved him but not too well, that their friendship ended with 
her marriage, and that all the rest is just a good story. We 
may further suppose that Marlowe had Agnes in mind in his 
matchless portrait of Hero in Hero and Leander. 

A recent discovery of a painting (illustrated) of a young 
man in the proctor’s lodge at Corpus Christi, dated 1585, the 
same year that the Proctor took part in ‘discovering’ Rowland 
in bed with a pretty wench, adds further corroboration to the 
identification of Rowland with Marlowe. The age of the young 
man in the painting is given as 21, the same age as Marlowe’s 
in 1585. The motto on the painting in schoolboy Latin, 


Quod me nutrit, me destruit, 


once thought to be original with Marlowe is actually a poetic 
inversion of the royal motto of King Francis I of France: Nu- 
trisco et extinguo, meaning: I nurture and I kill. Marlowe’s 
motto sounds rather like an English schoolboy’s attempt to 
say, “What nourished me, destroyed me.” The proper Latin 
verb for nourish is alere not nutrire, which has the connotation 
of breast-feeding. Similarly the Latin verb destruere is really 
the opposite of construere and suggests to take apart rather 
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than to annihilate. About twenty years later an improved ver- 
sion of Marlowe’s motto appeared in Shakespeare’s play Per- 
icles as, 


Quod me alit, me extinguit. 


After leaving Cambridge Marlowe had become the close 
friend of Thomas Watson the poet, the most accomplished 
Latinist of his time. After this association Marlowe’s Latin 
became much improved. 

Many arguments have been advanced in favor of the so- 
called Cambridge portrait for being that of Christopher Mar- 
lowe. One of the most compelling is the fact that the portrait 
looks like that of a poet, sensitive, yet masculine. Nashe’s 
description of Rowland matches the portrait as well as words 
can. His eyes were large grey and lumimnous as crystal, his 
cheeks were white and vermilion and on them the lily and 
the rose strove to outdo each other. 

Rowland shares yet another character trait with Christo- 
pher Marlowe. Later, in London, Marlowe’s former room- 
mate, Thomas Kydd, complained that Marlowe “was 
intemperate and of a cruel heart,” and prone to “‘rashness in 
attempting sudden privy injuries.” Rowland, once he had 
been made sport of in a comedy by Marian and her gentlemen 
friends, set all scruples aside and repaid their cruelty with 
personal tragedy. 


A May Game in Kent 


Marlowe’s courtship of Marian lasted not quite two years, 
from July 1584 to the spring of 1586. We are told that in 1586 
Rowland and Audrey (or Nashe) were close friends for some 
time. In 1589 Thomas Nashe published an anonymous pam- 
phlet against the Puritans in London in which he gave himself 
the name Pasquill and to Marlowe the name Marforius. In 
this pamphlet, The Return of the Renowned Cavaliero Pasquill of 
England, Nashe remembers the time that he visited the Mar- 
lowes in Canterbury while Marlowe himself was still a stu- 
dent at Cambridge. Since Nashe would not have called him 
a mere student if he had already taken his Bachelor's degree, 
it must have been some time before July 5, 1584. The only 
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prolonged absence by Marlowe from Cambridge prior to this 
time was in May of 1583 when he was gone for more than a 
month. This would be the date then for the following episode 
since Nashe also describes it as a May game. On the way to 
Canterbury Marlowe and Nashe would pass through London, 
Nashe probably for the first time, take the barge at Billings- 
gate down the Thames to Gravesend, and from there ride 
by easy stages on to Rochester, Faversham, and Canterbury. 
Nashe, born in a seacoast town, would be eager to go down 
to Dover to admire the view of the port from the cliffs above. 
There would be both time and the occasion to do so, for Mar- 
lowe had relatives and friends there, his maternal grandfather 
William Arthur and young Thomas Phineaux, then nine years 
old, whom Marlowe later persuaded to become an atheist. On 
the way back from Dover, Marlowe and Nashe would take a 
different way to explore the delightful Kentish countryside in 
all its May glory. Nashe does not tell of a trip to Dover but 
starts his story at Ashford some miles west of Canterbury on 
the Stour River, where they may have spent the night before 
riding home to Canterbury along the river. As Nashe tells it: 


It is the property of Martin [a leader of the Puritans] and 
his followers to measure God’s mouth by their own mouth, as 
you shall see in the May game that I have promised you, for 
there you shall have a number of strange notes upon the text, 
some of them gathered from William Dike at St. Albans in his 
clerkly paraphrases upon St. Luke and St. John; some have 
been brought me from other places, and some I gathered my- 
self in a assembly of the brotherhood at Ashford in Kent. I 
went thither with a student of Cambridge [Marlowe] to a sol- 
emn exercise and, coming in the habit of scholars, we pressed 
somewhat boldly into their company to dine with them, assur- 
ing ourselves to find some new service at their table. When 
dinner was done, one of them read a chapter, every man keep- 
ing his place still. The room was full of artificers, men and 
women, that sat round about upon stools and benches to 
harken to it. The chapter was I. Cor. 3, which being read, the 
reader began first to utter his conceipt upon the text in short 
notes. Then it came to his next neighbor’s course, and so in 
order glosses went a-begging, and expositions ran apace 
through the table till they came to me, whom they desired to 
open my mouth among the rest. I utterly refused to undertake 
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the task, notwithstanding, I was so wonderfully urged, that I 
could not any way shift them off, and somewhat I spake 
among them. When I came to the end of my cariere [riding 
term for a short gallop at full speed] my companion was re- 
quested to prick it for company with his friends. 

I needed no minstrel to make me merry; my heart tickled 
of itself when it came to his turn, because I knew him to be a 
gentleman well studied in philosophy, but he had not yet med- 
dled with divinity. He chose the thirteenth verse of the Chap- 
ter to discourse upon where the Apostle saith: “Every man’s 
work shall be tried by fire.” But to see how bravely he trotted 
over all the meteors bred in the highest region of the air, to 
see how lovingly he made the sense of Apostle and Ovid’s 
fiction of Phaeton’s firing of the world to kiss before they 
parted, and then how soldierlike he made an end of his man- 
age [riding term for excellent horsemanship] with a double 
rest [another term of horsemanship], was sport enough for us 
to beguile the way, as we traveled back again from thence 
to Canterbury." 


At the time of the above episode in 1583 Marlowe was nine- 
teen, Nashe sixteen. The repeated use of riding terms shows 
that Marlowe may have been giving the young Nashe lessons 
in horsemanship. Not that Marlowe was himself an excellent 
horseman. He knew little Latin, yet presumed to translate 
Ovid, and not being well studied in divinity, he made glosses 
on the Scripture. He simply chose a passage with the word 
fire in it, went on from there to his “fiery meteors in the fir- 
mament”’, and thence to his favorite figure from Ovid, that of 
Phaeton and his rosy horses driving the chariot of the sun. 
Marlowe’s preoccupation with this Ovidian figure then dates 
at least from May 1583, and from this date also he may have 
been interested in astrology for a second comet, or “‘fiery me- 
teor’, appeared in the heavens in May 1581. 

At Ashford, home of the rebel Jack Cade, Marlowe and 
Nashe met with a ‘“‘room full of artificers” and these artificers 
are perhaps the very same tanner, butcher, weaver and saw- 
yer that appear in the Jack Cade scenes of the second part of 
the Shakespeare Henry VI plays. C. F. Tucker Brooke®. has 
shown Marlowe to be the author of an earlier anonymous 
play: The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster, with the death of the good Duke 
Humphrey: and the banishment and death of the Duke of Suffolk, 
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and the tragical end of the proud Cardinal of Winchester with the 
notable Rebellion of Jack Cade. Thus it appears that Marlowe 
was working on the Contention (the above play) as early as 
1583, and he may have taken the trip to Ashford to collect 
the local color which appears in the play. 

To conclude, Nashe’s trip to Canterbury was an exciting 
vacation, far more so than to go back to the poor parsonage 
of Lowestoft where, as he relates, he knew only the conversa- 
tion of female relatives. He would have been impressed with 
John Marlowe, and the shoemaker may have made his ever 
penurious guest a gift of a better pair of shoes than he wore. 
Not a pair of cavalier boots, however, as much as Nashe 
would have prized them, for they would not sort well with 
a scholar’s gown. 


The Privy Council Note 


Marlowe left the university, perhaps never to return, in 
early February of 1587 but three days before he was to have 
taken the Master's degree at the Commencement on July 1 of 
the same year, the Queen’s Privy Council at London dis- 
patched the following letter to the authorities at Cambridge. 


Whereas it was reported that Christopher Morley [i.e., Mar- 
lowe] was determined to have gone beyond the seas to Rheims 
and there to remain, their Lordships thought good to certify 
that he had no such intent, but that in all his actions he had 
behaved himself orderly and discreetly whereby he had done 
her Majesty good service and deserved to be rewarded for his 
faithful dealing. Their Lordships’ request was that the rumor 
thereof should be allayed by all possible means and that he 
should be furthered in the degree he was to take this next 
Commencement; because it was not her Majesty’s pleasure 
that anyone employed as he had been in matters touching the 
benefit of his Country should be defamed by those that are 
ignorant in the affairs he went about. 


In consequence Christopher Marlowe did receive the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree at the next commencement on July 1. The 
Privy Council having employed Marlowe on a mission which 
prevented him from completing his studies went out of its 
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way to correct the injury. Lord Burghley, the Queen’s chief 
councillor was, after all, Chancellor of the University. 

Marlowe may have been recruited as a spy in 1586 about 
the time of the Babington plot when Sir Francis Walsingham 
had received £3000 from the Queen to recruit more intelli- 
gence agents. There is also evidence that Marlowe was first 
employed in a sensitive position as a tutor to Lady Arbella 
while still at Cambridge. This view is strongly supported by 
a letter that Arbella’s guardian, the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
better known as Bess of Hardwick, wrote to Lord Burghley 
on September 21, 1592. In the letter (quoted in full in Chapter 
12) she mentioned ‘One Morley, who hath attended on Arbell 
and read to her for the space of three years and a half, showed 
to be much discontented since my return into the country,....” 

Lady Arbella at that time was still in the keeping of her 
grandmother at Hardwick Hall, about fifteen miles south of 
Sheffield and some one hundred miles from Cambridge. Bur- 
ghley House, the mansion of Lord Burghley, was half way 
between. A round trip from Cambridge to Sheffield would 
take about a week, and, as Marlowe could not commute often 
to Hardwick Hall, he probably spent extended periods of time 
there, provided with his own chamber as well as access to a 
library of books. Marlowe would spend only a part of each 
day with his pupil, and he would therefore have time to pur- 
sue his university studies and to augment his income by writ- 
ing plays. 

The Privy Council note to the authorities at Cambridge re- 
veals that Marlowe had been defamed by false rumors. It did 
not deny that Marlowe had gone to Rheims and only certified 
that he had no intention of remaining there, that is, of joining 
the Catholics, a view supported by Lady Shrewsbury in her 
letter to Lord Burghley. Yet the authorities at Cambridge had 
been led to believe that Marlowe had gone to Rheims to join 
the Catholic exiles. Which is to be expected, for if Marlowe 
was employed in a highly sensitive capacity, either to spy on 
the exile Catholics or as a tutor to Lady Arbella, he would 
have to give the appearance of himself being a Catholic, not 
only to the Catholics at Rheims but to any Catholic sympathiz- 
ers at Cambridge. This cover would serve to protect both him 
and Lady Arbella from Catholic intrigue. A spy’s main de- 
fense is his cover, his life depends on it, and Marlowe seems 
to have employed more than one. 
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Dido, Queen of Carthage 


A good cover has two desirable qualities: it must come nat- 
urally, and it must throw the enemy completely off the scent, 
a Schaden-Freudian trap that the enemy is only too willing 
to fall into. Rather than pretend to be a Catholic Marlowe 
could more easily feign lack of religion, something that his 
enemies of whatever stripe would be willing to believe and 
never suspect that he was a spy. And so it seems that Marlowe 
made it appear that his leaving the university was not con- 
nected with the government in any manner, but was rather a 
consequence of a play of his performed at Cambridge. 

The reasoning for the above conclusion is the following. 
It is known that Christopher Marlowe and Thomas Nashe 
collaborated on a play, Dido, Queen of Carthage, as Nashe is 
listed as one of the two authors. This is a play that one would 
expect to see performed at Cambridge, since it was customary 
to perform a Latin play (adapted from Virgil’s Aeneid) on 
this theme at both universities. But Marlowe seized the oppor- 
tunity to write his Dido in English, while preserving some of 
Virgil’s Latin with excellent dramatic effect. 

Next, it is known that Nashe was obliged to leave Cam- 
bridge for a play in which he had a hand and his partner 
was expelled. In 1597, some ten years after the event, Richard 
Lichfield, Nashe’s barber at Cambridge, wrote a satirical pam- 
phlet, The Trimming of Thomas Nashe, in which he recalls the 
event, as follows: 


To all ballad makers, pamphleteers, press-hunters, boon-pot 
poets, and such like, to whom these presents shall come, greet- 
ing! Whereas Thomas Nashe, the bearer hereof, born I know 
not where, educated sometime at Cambridge where (being 
distracted of his wits) he fell into divers misdemeanors, which 
were the first steps that brought him to this poor estate. As 
namely, in his fresh-time how he flourished in all impudence 
toward scholars and abuse to the townsmen; insomuch, that 
to this day the townsmen call every untoward scholar of 
whom there is great hope, a very Nashe. Then being Bachelor 
of Arts, which by great labor he got, to show afterward that 
he was not unworthy of it, had a hand in a show called Termi- 
nus et Non Terminus, for which his partner in it was expelled 
the college, but the aforesaid Nashe played in it (as I suppose) 
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the Varlet of Clubs, which he acted with such natural affection, 
that all the spectators took him to be the very same. Then 
suspecting himself that he should be stayed for egregie dunsus 
and not attain to the next degree, said he had commenced 
enough, and so forsook Cambridge, being bachelor of the third 
year. Then he raised himself unto an higher clime, no less than 
London could serve him, where somewhat recovered of his 
wits, by the excrements thereof, (for the space of nine or ten 
years) he hath got his belly fed and his back clothed. As also 
I hope you are not ignorant how he hath troubled the press 
all this time, and published sundry works and volumes, which 
I take with me as humble fellow-suitors to you, that you being 
all in one strain (and that very low, he in a higher key) you 
would vouchsafe to take him as your graduate captain general 
in all villainy. To which villainy conjoin your voices and in 
which villainy pray and say together, Vivat, moriatur Nashe! 
To these premises, that they are true, and that he among you 
all is only worthy this title, I (as head lecturer) put to my hand. 
Richard Lichfield. 


A clever piece for a mere barber, with tonsorial puns on the 
words trimming and lecturer. There is no obvious connection 
between the titles Dido, Queen of Carthage and the play Lich- 
field calls Terminus et Non Terminus, so we must compare their 
contents. All we know of the latter play is there was a charac- 
ter called the Varlet of Clubs. Is there a “’Varlet of Clubs” 
in Dido? In the play Troilus and Cressida, Thersites accuses 
Patroclus: “Thou art thought to be Achilles’ male varlet.” Pa- 
troclus asks: ““Male varlet, you rogue! What's that?” Thersites 
replied: ‘““‘Why, his masculine whore” If there is a Varlet of 
Clubs in Dido it must be Ganymede, Jupiter’s lover, and it is 
this part that Nashe must have played with such natural af- 
fection. 

Because it is thought that Dido is Marlowe's earliest work, 
written while at Cambridge, some critics have been hasty in 
classifying it as an immature play. It is nothing of the sort, 
rather, as that famous dramatic critic, Hamlet, tells us, it is: 
“an excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down with 
as much modesty as cunning.” It is a great tragedy, yet with 
a wild humor entirely lacking in Virgil. The Queen, whom 
Virgil treated as a mere slut, is a noble and tragic figure in 
Marlowe’s play. Only Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus rivals it in 


the perfection of its ending. This was a Dido, the like of which 
had never been seen at Cambridge. 

To appreciate the circumstances under which Dido was 
written and produced one must go back in time and place to 
the University of Cambridge in February 1587, the likely date 
of the performance. Many of the plays written and performed 
by the students were farcical takeoffs on the foibles of unpop- 
ular dons (like Dr. Gabriel Harvey), plays, for example, like 
Pedantius, Tarrarantantara and Duns Furens. The English uni- 
versity campus, populated with a variety of eccentrics, was a 
rich source of comic situations. The temptation was strong 
even in a serious play to exploit some of this material. It 
would be all the more effective if it were done cleverly, or in 
Hamlet's words, “with modesty and cunning.” There is 
hardly a more comical campus situation than for an older 
student to fall in love with and seek the company of a younger 
one, some ‘sweet boy’, completely unaware that the sweet 
boy was just a girl substitute. Gabriel Harvey, known for such 
weaknesses, would, for example, be an ideal target of ridicule, 
particularly with his affected speech and effeminate manner. 
Nashe in Have With You to Saffron-Waldon accuses Harvey of 
as much, saying: 


I have perused verses of his written under his own hand to 
Sir Philip Sidney, wherein he courted him as if he were another 
Cyparissus or Ganymede; the last Gordian true love’s knot or 
knitting up of them is this: 


Sun jecur ex quo te primum Sydnee vidi, 

Os oculosque regit, cogit amare jecur. 

All liver am I, Sidney, since I saw thee; 

My mouth, eyes, rules it, and to love doth draw thee.” 


One can imagine the hilarity with which the representation 
of such a pair of lovers would be received on the university 
stage and the quickness with which identification would be 
made with individuals who were so portrayed. In Dido, the 
two lovers appear in the opening scene. The audience, condi- 
tioned to expect the traditional play, only that it is now in 
English, awaits the drawing of the curtain. The trumpet 
sounds. Silence comes over the house. 
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Here the curtains draw. There is discovered JUPITER dandling 
GANYMEDE upon his knee, and HERMES lying asleep. 

Jupiter. Come, gentle Ganymede, and play with me; 
1 love thee well, say Juno what she will. 

Ganymede. 1 am much better for your worthless love, 
That will not shield me from her shrewish blows! 
Today, whenas I filled your cups, 

And held the cloth of pleasance whiles you drank, 
She reached me such a rap for that I spilled, 
As made the blood run down about mine ears. 

Jupiter. What! Dares she strike the darling of my thoughts? 

By Saturn's soul, and this earth-threatening hair, 
That, shaken thrice, makes nature’s buildings quake, 
I vow, if she but once frown on thee more, 

To hang her, meteorlike, ‘twixt heaven and earth, 
And bind her, hand and foot, with golden cords, 
As once I did for harming Hercules! 

Ganymede. Might I but see that pretty sport afoot, 

O, how would I with Helen’s brother laugh, 
And bring the gods to wonder at the game! 
Sweet Jupiter, if e’er I pleased thine eye, 
Grace my immortal beauty with this boon, 

And I will spend my time in thy bright arms. 

Jupiter. What is’t, sweet wag, I should deny thy youth? 
Whose face reflects such pleasure to mine eyes, 

As I, exhaled with thy fire-darting beams, 

Have oft driven back the horses of the night, 
Whenas they would have haled thee from my sight. 
Sit on my knee, and call for thy content, 

Control proud Fate, and cut the thread of Time: 
Why, are not all the gods at thy command, 

And heaven and earth the bounds of thy delight? 
Vulcan shall dance to make thee laughing sport, 
And my nine daughters sing when thou art sad. 
From Juno’s bird I'll pluck her spotted pride, 

To make thee fans wherewith to cool thy face 

And Venus’ swans shall shed their silver down, 
To sweeten out the slumbers of thy bed. 

Hermes no more shall show the world his wings, 
If that fancy in his feathers dwell, 

But, as this one, I'll tear them all from him. 

(Plucks a feather from Hermes’ wings.) 

Do thou but say, “their color pleaseth me.” 
Hold here, my little love; these linked gems 

(Gives jewels) 
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My Juno wore upon her marriage day, 
Put thou about thy neck, my own sweet heart, 
And trick thy arms and shoulders with my theft. 
Ganymede. I would have a jewel for mine ear, 
And a fine brooch to put in my hat, 
And then I'll hug with you an hundred times. 
Jupiter. And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou wilt be my love. 


(Enters Venus) 
Venus. Ay, this is it! You can sit toying there, 
And playing with that female wanton boy, 
Whiles my Aeneas wanders on the seas, 
And rests a prey to every billow’s pride. 


The casting of Marlowe as Jupiter and Nashe as Ganymede 
had its practical as well as its ribald implications. The scene 
took place in the balcony (where the curtain was drawn) and 
Jupiter was silently present for the rest of the play, serving as 
prompter when necessary, and giving the players their cues. 
Nashe, as Ganymede, could wander in and out running er- 
rands. The whispered communication between the director 
and his assistant could be covered by the appropriate stage 
business and appear as whispered endearments and embrac- 
ings. Encouraged by the appreciative audience, Nashe must 
have played his part with such natural affection, as it is said, 
that he was thought to be a very Ganymede. Against this 
charge Nashe’s fair complexion and beardless face were little 
defense, and years later he was still trying to live down the 
reputation, saying: 


No more will I of his [i.e., Gabriel Harvey's] calling me 
Captain of the boys, and Sir Kill-Prick, which is a name fitter 
for his Piggen-dewiggen, or gentlewoman, or else, because she 
is such a honey sweetikin, let her be Prick-Madam, of which 
name there is a flower; and let him take it to himself, and 
reign entire Cod-Piss Kinko, and Sir Murdered of placards 
[petticoats] durante bene placito, as long as he is able to please 
or give them gear. Likewise the Captainship of the boys I toss 
back to him, he having a whole band of them to write in his 
praise; but if so he term me in respect of the minority of my 
beard, he hath a beard like a Crow with two or three curtie 
straws in her mouth, going to build her nest. 
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Years later when the play Hamlet was performed, for once 
and perhaps for the last time the audience understood Hamlet 
when he discoursed on Marlowe’s play Dido: 


Hamlet. | have heard thee speak me a speech once, but it 
was never acted; or if it was, not above once, for the Play I 
remember pleased not the million; ‘twas caviar to the general; 
but it was as I received it, and others, whose judgment in such 
matters cried in the top of mine an excellent play, well digested 
in the scenes, set down with as much modesty as cunning. I 
remember, one said there were no sallets [salacious material] 
in the lines to make the matter savoury, nor no matter in the 
phrase that might indict the author of affectation,...One speech 
in it I chiefly loved; ‘twas Aeneas’ tale to Dido, and thereabout 
of it especially where he speaks of Priam’s slaughter. 


There is something far more outrageous in Dido than the 
opening scene, and very cunningly concealed it is. It is, as 
Hamlet tells us, in Aeneas’ tale to Dido, especially the passage 
describing Priam’s slaughter. The outrageous line is the only 
line from Marlowe’s Dido that is repeated in Hamlet. In the 
fall of Troy a Greek soldier, not heeding the piteous cries of 
the old King Priam, tread on his breast, and as the King held 
his hands up for mercy he struck them off. 


At which the frantic Queen leaped on his face, 
And in his eyelids hanging by the nails, 

A little while prolonged her husband’s life. 

At last the soldiers pulled her by the heels 
And swung her howling in the empty air, 
Which sent an echo to the wounded King: 
Whereat he lifted up his bed-rid limbs, 

And would have grappled with Achilles’ son, 
Forgetting both his want of strength and hands, 
Which he disdaining whisked his sword about, 
And with the wind thereof the King fell down. 


There is no way that an actor, by inflection or by gesture, 
can recite the last two lines and not convey to the audience 
that by some superhuman feat, Priam, having no hands, 
picked up his sword and whisked it about. If there is any 
question of which sword was meant, Hamlet gives a more 
explicit version of the last line: 
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But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. 


After careful rereading in context, one sees that there is 
nothing offensive about the speech taken literally as it is the 
soldier, of course, who swings his sword, but the speech is 
cunningly constructed to invite a double entendre. 

Dido, then, may be the play that occasioned Marlowe’s leav- 
ing the university, but perhaps Lichfield is not sure that he 
was expelled, in that the title, Terminus et Non Terminus, may 
refer to the author, and not to the play. Was Marlowe termi- 
nated, or wasn’t he? If the play was performed on Candlemas 
Day, as was most likely, the records of Marlowe’s scholarship 
payments indicate that he left the university, perhaps the next 
day, early in February 1587. Nashe, being younger, was al- 
lowed to stay, there being more hope for his reform. That 
may well be what is implied by Terminus et Non Terminus: 
one of the authors was allowed to remain, the other expelled. 

Marlowe’s leaving the University in February 1587 might 
have been merely coincidence, since there are other very ex- 
cellent reasons why he might have left just at this time. On 
February 8, Mary, Queen of Scots, after much procrastination 
by Queen Elizabeth, was executed at Fotheringay. On Febru- 
ary 11, after months of delay occasioned by its great cost, 
Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral was held at St. Paul’s in London. 
Hundreds of scholars from both universities penned verses 
for the occasion, and a great many attended, but Marlowe’s 
verses are not among them. 
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The University 
Wits 
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of a group of writers who were educated at Oxford 

or Cambcidge. The writings of the university men are 
supposed to be characterized by classical quotations, mytho- 
logical and theological allusions, and a formal style in contra- 
distinction to the supposed common touch of writers like Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and George Chapman. The dis- 
tinction breaks down in practice as no writer was more 
classical than George Chapman, and if the criteria are applied 
to the writings of Shakespeare, we are led to conclude that 
many of his plays show all the traits attributed to the univer- 
sity wits. The distinction also fails to account for important 
writers with an academic background who did not attend the 
university, men like Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

The university wits were writers drawn largely from the 
University of Cambridge who, beginning about the year 1578, 
worked to raise the English language to the level of refine- 
ment admired in classical Latin and Greek and in contempo- 
rary Italian. Examples of the power and beauty of which 
English was capable already existed in the poetry of Chaucer, 
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Wyatt and Surrey. In contra-distinction to languages like 
Latin, where the position of a word in a sentence had little 
bearing on its meaning, word order in English created as great 
a variety of meanings as might the order of letters in a word. 
With English one could construct subtle and powerful poetry 
with words of but one syllable, as Surrey was fond of doing, 
and easily accomodate the requirements of meter and rhyme. 
The tongue owed no small measure of its power and flexibility 
to the environment in which it developed: the professions, 
the myriad crafts, the commerce of land and of sea, the art 
of war and of government, and the numerous interests of a 
vigorous people in a rich land. 

The attendance of the so-called university wits at Cam- 
bridge, and to a lesser extent at Oxford, covered a relatively 
short span of years and reached its peak about the year 1581. 
In this year Robert Greene, John Harington, Christopher Mar- 
lowe and Thomas Nashe were students, and Gabriel Harvey 
was still a Cambridge don. The University period reached its 
climax in February 1587 when Sir Philip Sidney (knighted in 
1583), mortally wounded in battle at Zutphen, was buried 
with impressive ceremony at St. Paul’s, London. Marlowe, 
then left Cambridge without taking his degree, and Nashe 
followed a year later. In 1587 also, at the culmination of this 
academic ferment, the English language, on the wings of Mar- 
lowe’s muse, soared to the highest reaches of human wit in 
the following passage from Tamburlaine: 


If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds and muses on admired themes: 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein as in a mirror we perceive 

The highest reaches of human wit: 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest! 
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The greatest of the university wits was Christopher Mar- 
lowe himself, admired by Gabriel Harvey as ‘the highest mind 
on Paul’s,’ and by Greene as an excellent wit. Tamburlaine was 
his first known composition, and he had thereafter only to 
keep the lofty pitch of that first promise. But it is unlikely that 
Tamburlaine was Marlowe’s first literary creation. As has been 
shown, his earlier compositions were such works as the anon- 
ymous Famous Victories and Woodstock. In his development 
Marlowe adopted as his own the best of what he admired in 
others: the blank verse of Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney’s ideas 
on drama and poetry, and much material from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. Other borrowings appear to be no more than a 
salute to a fellow poet read in manuscript: a line from Spens- 
er’s Faerie Queene, or an episode from John Harington’s trans- 
lation of Orlando Furioso. 

The university wits differed greatly in background, temper- 
ament, social standing, and as far as we can judge, in appear- 
ance. John Harington was a protege of Queen Elizabeth and 
of Lord Burghley, her chief councillor. Harington’s father had 
devoted himself to the service of the Princess Elizabeth and 
married one of her gentlewomen—all three were imprisoned 
in the Tower and Elizabeth, on ascending the throne, repaid 
the elder Harington’s service by acting as godmother to his 
son John. John Harington began his education at Eton and 
continued on at King’s College, Cambridge. Burghley took a 
personal interest in the boy’s education and wrote him from 
Court in 1578: “I thank you, my good Jack, for your letters, 
which I like not for the praise they give me, but for the prom- 
ise they make me” 

At Cambridge Harington seems to have enjoyed school per- 
formances of plays. He later wrote: 


And for tragedies, to omit other famous tragedies, that that 
was played at St. Johns in Cambridge, of Richard III, would 
move (I think) Phalaris the tyrant, and terrify all tyrannous 
minded men from following their foolish ambitious humors, 
seeing how his ambition made him kill his brother, his neph- 
ews, his wife, besides infinite others, and, last of all, after a 
short and troublesome reign, to end his miserable life, and to 
have his body harried after his death. Then, for comedies, how 
full of harmless mirth is our Cambridge Pedantius?” 
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Harington mentions the play Pedantius again as a “‘pretty 
conceit of our Cambridge comedy Pedantius (at which I re- 
member the noble Earl of Essex that now is, was present).”’ 
The play Pedantius was written by Doctor Gabriel Harvey’s 
rival, Master Winkfield, and is a take-off on Harvey himself. 
Nashe writes of 


..that exquisite comedy in Trinity College, where, under the 
chief part, from which it took his [Gabriel Harvey’s] name, as 
namely the concise and firking finicaldo fine schoolmaster, he 
was full drawn and delineated from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of his head. The just manner of his phrase in his orations 
and disputations they stuffed his mouth with, and no buffian- 
ism throughout his whole books but they bolstered out his 
part with; I leave out half; not the carrying up of his gown, 
his nice gait on his pantoffles, or the affected accent of his 
speech, but they impersonated. And if I should reveal all, I 
think they borrowed his gown to play the part in, the more to 
flout him. 


Nashe then tells of two other plays, not mentioned by Har- 
ington, in which all three of the Harvey brothers were lam- 
pooned: 


...there was a show made at Clare Hall of him and his two 
brothers, called Tarrarantantara turba tumultuosa Trigonum, Tri- 
Harveyorum, Tri-harmonia. Let him [Harvey] deny that there 
was another show made of the little minnow his Brother, Do- 
drans Dick at Peter House called Duns Furens, Dick Harvey in 
a frenzy. Whereupon Dick came and broke the college glass 
windows; and Doctor Perne (being then either for himself or 
Deputy Vice-chancellor) caused him to be fetched in and set 
in the stocks till the show was ended, and a great part of the 
night after. 


Harington, for all his interest in the drama, was not himself 
a piverigit His participation in the plays at Cambridge was 
perhaps that of a stage keeper, for he later wrote about 


..our stage keepers in Cambridge, that for fear lest they 
should want company to see their comedies, go up and down 
with vizors and lights, puffing and thrusting and keeping out 
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all men so precisely till all the town is drawn by this revel to 
the place; and at last, tag and rag, freshmen and subsizars, 
and all be packed together so thick as now is scant left room 
for the prologue to come upon the stage. 


At Court Harington amused the ladies with translations of 
ribald passages from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and in reproof 
the Queen Bae him with the task of translating all 33,000 
lines of the Italian epic. An irrepressible Elizabethan, Haring- 
ton went on to invent the self-flushing water closet and in- 
stalled one in the powder room of the Queen’s palace at 
Richmond. He published the plans with a bill of materials, 
material costs and instructions for its fabrication, but his 
overly-enthusiastic discourse on the merits of his invention in 
The Metamorphosis of A-Jax incurred the Queen’s displeasure. 
Harington’s writings are also a source of information on plays 
performed at Court, and on court masques during the reign 
of King James I. His witty epigrams which passed from hand 
to hand are, as was the fashion, pseudonymous gossip in 
verse form. Many of the pseudonyms in these epigrams can 
still be identified, such as Faustus with Marlowe and Linus 
with Nashe. Occasionally the names are given explicitly. 

Thomas Nashe’s own account of his origins reads like the 
beginning of Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake: 


The floud Waveny, running through many Townes of hie 
Suffolke up to Bungey, and from thence incroaching neerer 
and neerer to the sea, with his twining and winding it cuts 
out an Iland of some amplitude, named Lovingland. The head 
Towne in that Iland is Leystofe, in which bee it knowne to all 
men I was borne, though my father sprange from the Nashes 
of Herefordshire. 


Nashe’s father was a minister, but probably not the vicar 
of Lowestoft. The family was poor, and though Nashe matric- 
ulated as a sizar at St. John’s, Cambridge, Be showed great 
promise and soon attained a scholarship. Had he had a mind 
to, he might have become a fellow of the College, he tells us, 
ha Nashe’s natural exuberance precluded such a pedantic 
ate. 

Nashe’s barber at Cambridge was one Richard Lichfield, 
who in later years provided posterity with the only picture 
we have of Nashe (illustrated). 
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In his pamphlet, The Trimming of Thomas Nashe, Nashe is 
shown in chains but in spite of this and a new-grown mus- 
tache he appears as youthful and undaunted as ever. Robert 
Greene addressed Nashe as “sweet boy”, and Francis Meres 
called him “sweet Tom” and Linus (flaxen-haired). Nashe be- 
came a great satirist, a master of invective in the English lan- 
guage, and for this he was also known as Juvenal after the 
Roman satirist, a name that appropriately connoted his boy- 
ish appearance. 

Regarding his stay at the University, Nashe has this to say: 


..5t. John’s...in Cambridge, in which house once | took up 
my inn for seven year together lacking a quarter, and yet love 
it still, for it is and ever was the sweetest nurse of knowledge 
in all that University....that most famous and fortunate nurse 
of all learning, Saint John’s in Cambridge, that at that time 
was an University within itself, shining so far above all other 
houses, halls and hospitals whatsoever, that no college in the 
town was able to compare with the tithe of her students; hav- 
ing (as I have heard grave men of credit report) more candles 
light in it every winter morning before four of the clock, than 
the four of the clock bell gave strokes; till she (I say) as a 
pitying mother, put to her helping hand, and sent, from her 
fruitful womb, sufficient scholars, both to support her own 
weal, as also to supply all other inferior foundations’ defects, 
and namely, that royal erection of Trinity College, which the 
University orator, in an epistle to the Duke of Somerset, aptly 
termed Colonia deducta from the suburbs of Saint John’s. 


Thomas Nashe is the only known collaborator with Christo- 
pher Marlowe, this in the play, Dido, Queen of Carthage, which 
is thought to have been written at Cambridge. In London he 
also collaborated with Robert Greene in the writing of a play 
or two, but in spite of this, the only play to proceed wholly 
from his hand, Will Summers’ Last Will and Testament, shows 
little skill in dramatic construction. It may be that Nashe’s 
collaborative efforts were limited to transcribing a smooth 
copy from the author's marked up original and preparing 
it for the press. A finishing touch of this nature appears in 
Marlowe’s Dido, where Nashe, contrary to the practice of the 
time, provided a list of the dramatis personae. 

Nashe was involved in a prolonged literary duel with Ga- 
briel Harvey (see illustration). Gabriel Harvey, the eldest son 
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of a prosperous ropemaker from Saffron-Walden, was a fel- 
low at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Harvey’s principal interest 
seems to have been English poetry and, though no poet him- 
self, he was capable of recognizing talent in others. He encour- 
aged the poet Edmund Spenser, then a poor sizar from 
London, in his poetic career. Harvey tried to impose inept 
classical meters on English verse, and later claimed to be the 
inventor of the English hexameter, a contention that invited 
ridicule. Somehow Harvey seems to have been unpopular for 
when, in 1578, his fellowship at Pembroke Hall expired he 
failed to have it renewed even with the intercession of the 
Earl of Leicester. 

In 1578 the Queen visited the Earl of Oxford at Audley End, 
not far from Cambridge, and Gabriel Harvey, having penned 
some Latin verses for the occasion, was made a member of a 
deputation from Cambridge, sent to honor the Queen. Harvey 
delivered his verses to her in person, and there he met young 
Philip Sidney, who was in attendance on the Queen. Like 
most men his age that met the young courtier, Harvey was 
very much taken with Sidney, composed some verses in his 
praise, and introduced him to his protege, Edmund Spenser. 
From this date Sidney, Spenser, Harvey, and Edward Dyer 
were members of an informal literary circle devoted to the 
cause of English poetry. They would send copies of their 
poems to each other, and even Christopher Marlowe later was 
able to borrow material from the unpublished manuscript of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen. In 1579, Spenser composed and had 
published the first considerable poetic work in the reign of 
Elizabeth, The Shepherd's Calendar, which he dedicated to his 
friend Philip Sidney. In this poem his mentor, Gabriel Harvey, 
is the character Hobbinol. 

Unable to find more suitable employment after the loss of 
his Pembroke fellowship, Harvey next became a fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he studied civil law and be- 
came a civilian or Doctor of Civil Law. English poetry never- 
theless remained his main interest, and in 1579 he sent some 
of his verses to the press. When the Earl of Oxford took of- 
fense at one of Harvey’s satires, which appeared to be directed 
at an Italianate gentleman like himself, Harvey disclaimed 
responsibility and laid the blame on Spenser. 

It was a trait of Gabriel Harvey that he could not praise the 
work of other men unless they were of his own school or 


were of noble birth. Christopher Marlowe, in particular, was 
a thorn in his side, a poet of surpassing gifts whom he could 
only admire, though grudgingly, who would not be his sub- 
servient disciple, yet who treated him courteously. Marlowe 
saw in Harvey a fellow enthusiast, may have plied him with 
manuscripts for his appraisal, and told him of his plans for 
literary work. In an Iron Age there was hardly anyone else 
he could talk to. Harvey could neither develop an affection 
for Marlowe, nor did he return his courtesy with envious 
censure until he thought him safely dead. 

Harvey’s youngest brother, Richard, spent his last year at 
Cambridge in Marlowe’s first year there, and Richard Har- 
vey’s Lamb of God shows that he was reading the same books 
in the library that Marlowe was. Since access to library books 
was limited, Marlowe and Richard Harvey very likely met 
each other. Marlowe, on these encounters with Richard Har- 
vey, seems to have found him insufferable, for he later said 
of him “that he was an ass, good for nothing but to preach 
of the Iron Age.” 

Another university wit, Robert Greene, was a sizar at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, leaving the University about the 
time that Nashe entered. Greene took pride in his scholarship 
and later in London he continued to dress as a scholar, and 
even went on to receive Master’s degrees from both Oxford 
and Cambridge. Where Nashe, the son of a preacher, would 
pretend some acquaintance with divinity, Greene; after a brief 
and dissolute sojourn in Italy and Spain, made repentance his 
metier. One of Greene’s first compositions was a ballad enti- 
tled “Youth seeing all his ways so troublesome, abandoning 
virtue and leaning to vice, recalleth his former follies with an 
inward repentance.” As one might expect, a ballad with this 
title would sell very well, and thereafter ‘‘glad was the printer 
that might be so blest to pay him [Greene] dear for the very 
dregs of his wit,” as Nashe relates. Greene then moved to 
London and there supported himself by writing romances, 
repentance pieces, and lurid exposes of supposed usury, 
cheating at cards, and other shady practices. He was then 
the most productive and popular writer in London, the first 
literary hack to thrive upon the public’s insatiable thirst for 
printed matter and the printer’s recently acquired capacity to 
supply it. John Marlowe himself was one of Greene’s readers, 
and probably met him on occasion. 
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In appearance Greene was scholarlike and really looked 
like he might be a Master of Arts of both universities. His 
face was amiable, Chettle tells us, his body well proportioned, 
his habit that of a gentleman scholar, his hair somewhat too 
long. Over a cloak of grave goose-turd green he sported a 
jolly long red beard, peaked like the spire of a steeple whereat 
a man might hang a jewel, it was so sharp and pendant. He 
was content if he had enough in his purse to conjure up a 
good cup of wine, and this worldly indifference extended 
even to his reputation, for he did not seek to win credit by 
his works. It was only because his name helped to sell books 
and not because of vanity that hardly a trifle of his was pub- 
lished anonymously. 

Greene was known as a good fellow who was at home with 
all classes. In London he could discourse on religion with 
Marlowe, carouse about town with either him or with Nashe, 
or mingle with the city’s underworld. He was a sentimental 
man, as easily persuaded one day to atheism by Marlowe’s 
logic as to repentance by a chance sermon on another. 

As a writer Greene was a master of his craft. He began 
by adopting the affected style of John Lyly’s Euphues, but 
affectation was so far from his nature that he soon relapsed 
into a more natural style. He aimed to please the reader by 
combining pleasantry with spiritual profit. His works are dis- 
tinguished by good taste and a certain charm. In poetry he 
lacked the discipline to follow classical measures, but instead 
varied the meter and the numbers to fit his thought. Typical 
of his limpid unaffected verse are the following: 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content, 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown, 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent 


and: 


Ah, what is love? It is a pretty thing, 
As sweet unto a shepherd as a king 


Of the Elizabethans, we find only Greene writing a lullaby: 
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Weep not my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 


Greene’s weaknesses were wine and a pretty face. After his 
wife, the daughter of a gentleman in Norwich, had bore him 
a son, he deserted them both to be with his mistress in Lon- 
don. Love of Rhenish wine slackened his Muse and his indus- 
try, and as his fortunes declined he traded on his reputation 
to write plays for the stage. 

Although Cambridge produced more writers that were bet- 

ter known, Oxford gave birth to a method of writing that was 
more widely admired and copied. This method was exempli- 
fied in John Lyly’s Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit published in 
1579, and it may be that John Lyly was influenced in writing 
it by his association with Harvey and Spenser while at Cam- 
bridge. Spenser himself had adopted an archaic style that 
gave his poetry an exotic quality, but did not set any fashion. 
Lyly, the son of a noted grammarian from Canterbury, re- 
duced style to a formula that might guide the uncertain writer 
much as rules of grammar. Sentences were to be balanced 
whether the thought required it or not, and were further orna- 
mented with antithesis, alliteration, and learned quotations. 
That ladies at Court as well as students at the universities 
affected Euphuism, as this style is called, testifies to the admi- 
ration in which it was held. Robert Greene and Thomas Nashe 
became Euphues’ apes early in their careers, and occasionally 
thereafter. Thomas Lodge wrote the romance, Rosalynde, 
Euphues Golden Legacie, which became the plot for Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. For the fledgling writer, Euphuism 
had one advantage: it told him how to write, however mis- 
guidedly, and to produce by formula a disciplined prose bris- 
tling with borrowed ornament. Practice more than any 
formula, however, is what develops a writer, and practice in 
writing is what Euphuistic enthusiasm engendered. 
_ Samuel Daniel who attended Oxford briefly might also be 
included among the university wits, though, as he said, his 
best school was Wilton House, the residence of the Earl and 
Countess of Pembroke in Wiltshire. His mentor in this school, 
as well as patron, was a woman, the Countess of Pembroke. 
The reason, perhaps, that Daniel left Oxford without a degree 
was to take a position in the service of the Countess; at least 
that is what seems to be implied in Daniel’s later statement 
to her son William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke: 
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Having been first encouraged and framed thereunto [i.e., 
poetry] by your most worthy and honorable mother, and re- 
ceived the first notion for the formal ordering of those compo- 
sitions at Wilton, which I must ever acknowledge to have 
beene my best school... 


This passage is also given as evidence that Daniel was at one 
time the tutor of the young Lord William Herbert. 

Daniel remained outside the academic mainstream until 
about 1592 when he received acclaim for his first published 
poems, Delia and The Complaint of Rosamund, which were dedi- 
cated to the Countess. The formal perfection of these pieces 
was impressive and set a new standard of polish that was to 
influence the composition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
and Rape of Lucrece. It is difficult to find fault with Daniel’s 
poetry, or rather to identify the ingredient it lacked to be 
called great. It may be that Daniel, a perfectionist, filed and 
polished his lines so far as to wear down any spirit that might 
have dwelt there. Ben Jonson may have hit it when he called 
Daniel a verser but not a poet, but if so, one is still reminded 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 86 on ‘‘the proud full sail of his 
great verse.” 
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hen Christopher Marlowe settled in London some 
Wier in the year 1587 the city was far smaller than 

it is today. Within the walls built by the Romans 
more than a thousand years before, London was a parcel of 
some 380 acres of land on the north bank of the Thames river. 
The liberties of the city, in one of which Marlowe lived, con- 
sisted of another 300 acres outside the walls. The city and its 
liberties with a population of about 90,000 inhabitants con- 
tained 113 parishes, divided into twenty-six wards, each ward 
represented by an alderman. 

The city was governed by a Lord Mayor, a Court of Alder- 
men and a Common Council. The Lord Mayor was elected 
from one of the twelve principal companies or corporations 
of traders; these were the mercers, the grocers, the drapers, 
the fishmongers, the goldsmiths, the skinners, the merchant 
tailors, the haberdashers, the salters, the ironmongers, the 
vintners, and the clothworkers. There were some seventy 
other companies or guilds in the city, noteworthy among 
which was the Company of Stationers or booksellers. 

The first Roman settlement of London had been on the 
banks of the Walbrook, at that time a stream navigable from 
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the Thames to the present Poultry. The early Roman town 
was defended by a fort south of Cripplegate, the fort’s two 
main streets coinciding approximately with the later Wood 
and Adle Streets. About the year 150 AD the Romans sur- 
rounded the city with a stone wall, of which the fort became 
the northwest corner. The Romans abandoned England about 
the year 500 AD and the wall, breached by invading Saxons, 
undermined by the river and repaired by Alfred the Great, 
stood well into the eighteenth century when it lost its last 
battle to the London Sewer Department. 

A major feature of the city was the stone bridge across the 
Thames. Remains of an early Roman bridge of wood still 
turned up from time to time: iron fittings of admirable quality. 
A later Saxon bridge of wood was easily pulled down by 
invading Danes. The stone bridge that stood in Marlowe's 
time had been built 400 years earlier by a priest and ferry 
operator, Peter of Colechurch. To construct the bridge, closely 
fitted tongue and groove wooden piles were driven into the 
river bed to form a series of water-tight enclosures which 
were then filled with stone and gravel. Each one of these 
islands, spaced at about 50 foot intervals, was then covered 
with several layers of wooden beams laid at right angles, and 
upon this foundation the stone arches were built. This bridge 
remained in service until 1831 when it was replaced with the 
second stone bridge about 100 feet upstream. 

The London bridge of Marlowe’s time was lined on both 
sides by shops and living quarters; with hundreds of inhabit- 
ants it ranked as a ward of the City. The merchants of the 
bridge were for the most part drapers and mercers selling 
products from the mills of Kent. On the bridge there was an 
exquisitely built stone chapel, once dedicated to St. Thomas 
Becket. Henry VIII later had it renamed Lady Chapel. The 
Bridge Gate at the southern end, like other gates of the city, 
displayed from above the heads of traitors mounted on iron 
pikes. Just north of the Bridge gate was the draw bridge long 
out of use, and near the north bank mill wheels for grinding 
grain and a waterworks which pumped water to a reservoir 
atop the tower of St. Magnus Church. 

London was enviably situated on a tidal river which twice 
a day provided transportation to and from the sea. The river 
itself was indispensable for the transportation of hay and coal, 
the principal sources of energy for the city. Ships from all 
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nations had their wharves along the river, bringing gold from 
Arabia, spices from Sabia, armor from Scythia, oil from Baby- 
lon, precious stones from Egypt, ambergris and sables from 
Norway and Russia, and wine from Germany and France. 
There were also books, the latest fashions and works of art 
from the Netherlands, from Italy and from France. The river 
gave access to products of the realm: coal from Wales, Scot- 
land and Kent, stone from Kent and Portsmouth, oak and deal 
from coastal forests, iron from Kent, Wales and Sheffield and 
herring from Yarmouth. 

The river also accommodated local traffic: lighters which 
took cargo to wharves upstream of the Bridge and rivermen 
who provided a taxi service for passengers, calling ‘‘Eastward 
ho!” or “Westward ho!” or transporting passengers to the 
southern bank, Bankside, for performances at the Bear Garden 
or one of the playhouses. Just downriver of the bridge at Bill- 
ingsgate there were several barges which took passengers and 
cargo on the tide to and from Gravesend. From Gravesend 
travel was on foot or horse, to the cities of Rochester, Canter- 
bury and Dover in Kent. 

While the river was the city’s main east-west artery, the 
bridge formed one segment of London’s principal north-south 
highway. South of the bridge in Southwark it was called High 
Street—north of the bridge it became Fish Street which turned 
successively into Grace Church Street, Gratious Street, and 
finally Bishop’s Gate Street on both sides of the northern wall 
of the city. About half a mile north of the wall in the Liberty 
of Northern Folgate the highway was called Northern Folgate; 
beyond Northern Folgate it became Shoreditch. Marlowe at 
one time lived in Northern Folgate, not far from two play- 
houses: the Theatre and the Curtain, located in Shoreditch. 

London boasted many imposing buildings, notable among 
them St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Tower of London. The 
Tower of London which formed the southeast corner of Lon- 
don Wall had actually been built by the Norman conquerors 
and not by the Romans as the Elizabethans believed. It still 
stands. Paul's Cathedral, at 512 feet once the tallest spire in 
Europe had been built by the Normans after the fire of 1087. 
As a defense against fire the lower portion up to a height of 

260 feet was built of stone imported from Caens. The upper 
structure of wood was destroyed by fire in 1561. The present 
Cathedral was built by Sir ee aher Wren in the eighteenth 
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century. In Marlowe’s time London’s booksellers were situ- 
ated along Paul’s Churchyard, a street that ran south of the 
Cathedral. 

Two notable events occurred about the time Marlowe ar- 
rived in London in February of 1587. In 1586 the Babington 
plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, in which the captive 
Mary Queen of Scots was implicated, had cast such a spell 
of fear over the populace that the news of her execution at 
Fotheringay on February 8, 1587 was an occasion for sponta- 
neous celebrations and bonfires burning throughout the 
night. It was the third such plot in 20 years in which the 
Queen of Scots was involved. Three days later on February 
11 there was the spectacle of Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral at 
Paul’s Cathedral, attended by hundreds of distinguished 
mourners. Sidney’s heroic death in battle the previous year 
had caught the public imagination with the arrival at Tower 
Hill of his body aboard the Black Pinnace suited in sails of 
black. The Earl of Pembroke, Sidney’s brother-in-law had then 
entered London with a train of 150 horsemen and, on Novem- 
ber 10, he was followed by his Countess, Sidney’s sister. As 
told by a Spanish observer: 


Lady Pembroke made a superb entrance into the city. She 
has been for more than a year on her estates in the country. 
Before her went 40 gentlemen on horseback, two by two, all 
very finely dressed with gold chains. Then came a coach in 
which was the Countess and a lady, then another coach with 
more ladies, and after that a litter containing the children, and 
four ladies on horseback. After them 40 or 30 servants in her 
livery with blue cassocks. 


The Countess and her children, William, age six, Philip, age 
four, and Ann, two years old, perhaps excited the more pity 
for not being in obvious mourning. The three month dela 
for the funeral had been due to Philip Sidney’s debts whith 
his father- in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham, was obliged to pay 
off with £6,000. Hardly had the Black Pinnace landed when 
Fulke Greville, Sidney’s lifelopg friend, sought to raise funds 
by selling his copy of Sidney’s unpublished The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia to a bookbinder, Ponsonby, in Paul’s 
Churchyard, a sale that was to prove as profitable to Pon- 
sonby as a copyright on the Bible. 
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In London Marlowe appears to have been employed in the 
service of Her Majesty, the Queen, as appears from the June 
29, 1587 letter from the Privy Council where it is stated that 
“he had done her Majesty good service and deserved to be 
rewarded for his faithful dealing.’” There is evidence for at 
least two kinds of service in which he may have been em- 
ployed as well as speculation that he served as a spy under 
Sir Francis Walsingham. In an October 1587 letter to Lord 
Burghley from Utrecht a Mr. Morley is mentioned as one of 
Lord Burghley’s messengers. In another letter to Lord Bur- 
ghley in September 1592 Elizabeth, the Dowager Countess of 
Shrewsbury (better known as Bess of Hardwick) stated that 
“One Morley, who hath attended on Arbell [Lady Arbella 
Stuart] and read to her for the space of three years and a half, 
had lived in hope to have some annuity granted him alleging 
that he was so much damaged by leaving the University.”’ 

In London Christopher Marlowe is found living in the lib- 
erty of Norton Folgate as we learn from his being admitted 
with Thomas Watson to Newgate Prison for his part in the 
Bradley duel. It is recorded that Thomas Watson, gentleman, 
lately of Norton Folgate in the County of Middlesex and 
Christopher Marlowe, yeoman, lately of the same location, 
were jailed on September 18, 1589 on suspicion of murder. 

When Marlowe arrived in London in 1587 Thomas Watson 
was living in St. Helen’s parish about a half mile south of 
Norton Folgate on Bishopgate street. Watson was then tutor 
to the son of William Cornwallis. Seven years older than Mar- 
lowe, he had traveled and studied on the continent and had 
once amused his patron, Sir Francis Walsingham, then the 
English ambassador in Paris, with his songs and poetry. In 
addition to his accomplishments in languages and poetry, 
Watson was a civilian or doctor of Civil Law, and his surviv- 
ing manuscripts attest as well to a beautifully formed hand. 


The Theatres 


In London Marlowe, while working as a tutor and for the 
government found time to write plays for the public stage. 
Lady Arbella, age 12, for whom he was very likely employed 
as reader, was presented at Court in August 1587. In Novem- 
ber 1587 one Philip Gawdy wrote to his father about the per- 
formance of a play thought to be Marlowe's Tamburlaine. 
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You shall understand of some accidental news here in this 
town, though myself no witness thereof, yet I may be bold to 
verify it for an assured truth. My Lord Admiral’s men and 
players, having a device in their play to tie one of their fellows 
to a post and so to shoot him to death, having borrowed their 
calivers, one of the players’ hands swerved his piece being 
charged with bullet, missed the fellow he aimed at and killed 
a child, and a woman great with child forthwith, and hurt 
another man in the head very sore. How they will answer it I 
do not study, unless their profession were better, but in Chris- 
tianity I am very sorry for the chance, but God’s judgements 
are not to be searched nor enquired of at men’s hands. And 
yet I find by this an old proverb verified: ‘There never comes 
more hurt than comes of fooling. 


The foregoing letter is the earliest confirmation we have 
of Tamburlaine being performed in London. This play was 
published anonymously and has been attributed to Thomas 
Nashe and other writers as well as to Marlowe. It is now 
believed that Christopher Marlowe is the author. 

The public theatres in London were built a few years before 
Marlowe’s arrival there. In 1583 two actors, Robert Wilson 
and Richard Tarleton, from the Earl of Leicester's company 
of players were solicited by Walsingham to form a new com- 
pany to be called the Queen’s men. This company wore the 
Queen’s livery and performed publicly like the other players, 
as well as for the Queen at her pleasure. It was Richard Tar- 
leton, the greatest comedian of his time, who especially de- 
lighted her. The Queen’s men played in Stratford-on-Avon 
the following year and it is thought that this was the occasion 
that induced William Shakespeare, age nineteen, married 
with three small children, to seek a living as an actor. Mar- 
lowe’s first plays in London, Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus, 
performed by the Admiral’s men with the actor Ned Alleyn 
in the leading roles, were immensely successful. 

There is evidence that soon after the performances of Tamb- 
urlaine by the Admiral’s men, Marlowe sold plays to the 
Queen’s men. The evidence lies in a remarkable sequence of 
four anonymous plays in which one of them, an earlier play, 
is mentioned favorably in the prologue of a later play. The 
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first of these plays is the first part of Tamburlaine which refers 
to but does not name an earlier entertainment in the lines: 


From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of War 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine. 


The second part of Tamburlaine mentions the welcome ac- 
corded to first part when it was performed: 


The general welcomes Tamburlaine received 
When he arrived last upon our stage... 


Both parts of Tamburlaine were performed by the Admiral’s 
men, but then there appeared the two parts of The Troublesome 
Reign of King John which had been publicly acted by Queen’s 
Majesty’s players. Part I of King John refers to Tamburlaine 
as follows: 


You that with friendly grace of smoothed brow 
Have entertained the Scythian Tamburlaine, 
And given applause unto an Infidel: 

Vouchsafe to welcome (with like courtesy) 

A Warlike Christian and your Countryman. 


Finally the second part of King John refers to the first part 
in saying 


Gentles, we left King John replete with bliss 
That Arthur lived, whom he supposed slain: 
And Hubert posting to return those Lords 

Who deemed him dead, and parted discontent. 
Arthur himself begins our latter Act, 

Our Act of outrage, desp’rate fury, death; 
Wherein fond rashness murdereth first a Prince, 
And Monkish falseness poison’ th last a King. 
First scene shows Arthur's death in infancy, 
And last concludes John’s fatal tragedy. 


This sequence of interconnected plays indicates a single au- 
thor, namely Marlowe, of both Tamburlaine and King John who 
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sold the latter plays to the Queen’s Men soon after his Tambur- 
laine was performed by the Admiral’s men. The King John 
plays were later revised to eliminate the anti-Papist bias and 
combined into the single play now regarded as Shakespeare’s. 

Marlowe’s success in the theatre prompted Robert Greene, 
London’s most popular writer to turn his pen to the more 
lucrative writing of plays. When Greene’s first offering, Alpho- 
nsus, King of Aragon, an imitation of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 
was ridiculed on the rival stage he made this reply in his 
introduction to Perimedes the Blacksmith. 


Gentlemen, I dare not step awry from my wonted method, 
first to appeal to your favorable courtesies, which ever I have 
found, howsoever plausible, yet smothered with a mild si- 
lence. The small pamphlets that I have thrust forth, how you 
have regarded them I know not, but that they have been badly 
rewarded with any ill terms I never found, which makes me 
the more bound to rest yours every way, as ever I] have done. 
I keep my old course, to palter something in prose, using mine 
old poesie still, Ommne tulit punctum, although lately two gentle- 
men poets, [Marlowe and Watson?] made two mad men of 
Rome, beat it out of their paper bucklers [paper shields]. I had 
it in derision, for that I could not make my verses jet upon the 
stage in tragical buskins [soft leather boots worn by actors in 
a tragedy, hence tragical verse], every word filling the mouth 
like the fauxbourdon [false bass] of Bobell [a cow], daring God 
out of his heaven with that atheist Tamburlaine, or blaspheme 
with the mad priest of the sun. But let me rather openly pocket 
up the ass at Diogene’s hand, than wantonly set out such impi- 
ous instances of intolerable poetry, such mad and scoffing po- 
ets, that have prophetical spirits as bred of Merlin’s [Marlowe 
was also known as Merlin] race, if there be any in England 
that set the end of scholarism in an English blank verse. 


Greene’s Menaphon was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
the following year on August 23, 1589 and he had not forgot- 
ten the stinging criticism he received from two mad gentle- 
men. In Menaphon Greene singled out Marlowe as his 
principal critic, calling him a “‘prophetical full big mouth,”, 
who, because he was “a cobbler’s eldest son, would by the 
last [a shoemaker’s tool] tell where another's shoe rings.” 

Though Marlowe’s Tamburlaine was a success on the stage, 
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it did not meet with the approval of other writers. Ben Jonson 
and Gabriel Harvey and even some modern critics write dis- 
paragingly of it. And considering that none of these other 
critics had been personally ridiculed by Marlowe himself, 
Greene’s criticism is mild indeed. Greene’s next offering, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, was designed to compete with Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor Faustus, or, more precisely, to satisfy the new 
public taste for a conjuring hero in the person of Friar Bacon, 
the medieval schoolman. This play was a decided success and 
for a time restored the fortunes of the Queen’s men. 


The Lady Arbella 


In view of Christopher Marlowe’s likely employment as a 
reader to the young Lady Arbella Stuart, it may be no coinci- 
dence that he settled in London about the same time that 
Arbella arrived there for her stay with her uncle in his house 
on Coleman Street. Marlowe very likely took up lodgings 
nearby in St. Helen’s Parish where Thomas Watson then lived. 
Marlowe was dismissed as reader to Arbella in September 
1592 at which time, according to Bess of Hardwick, he had 
been employed as her reader for the space of three and a half 
years. This employment would then have started in March 
1589 if it was continuous. It is also possible that Marlowe’s 
Service was intermittent and may have had its beginning in 
his long absences from Cambridge University in 1585. 

Lady Arbella’s claim to the succession to the English throne 
was equal of that of King James VI of Scotland, her second 
cousin. She had the added claim of being born on English 
soil. James and Arbella had a common ancestor in Margaret 
Tudor, the elder sister of Henry VIII. King James was Marga- 
ret’s grandson by her first husband, James IV of Scotland, and 
Arbella was Margaret’s granddaughter by her second hus- 
band, Archibald Douglas, the Earl of Angus. 

Margaret Tudor’s daughter, Lady Margaret Douglas, born 
of the second union, married Mathew Stuart the Earl of Len- 
nox and later, as the Dowager Countess of Lennox, conspired 
with Bess of Hardwick to have her son Charles Stuart marry 
Bess’s daughter, Elizabeth Cavendish. Of this latter union, 
never sanctioned by Queen Elizabeth, Arbella was born and 
baptized a Catholic in 1575. Her parents died soon after, leav- 
ing her an orphan in the custody of her Protestant grand- 
mother. 
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As early as September 1586 overtures were being made to 
the Duke of Parma offering the hand of Arbella in marriage 
to Parma’s son, Rainutio. Parma was then leader of the enemy 
Catholic forces of King Philip II of Spain in the Netherlands 
with which Queen Elizabeth’s army was at war. 

The Catholic Arbella, (brought up a Protestant by her 
grandmother), with a claim on the succession was held out 
as pawn to Parma and the Catholic party. The purpose of the 
overture was to sow suspicion between Parma and King 
Philip of Spain. Lady Arbella in 1586 was already an accom- 
plished young lady. She had been schooled in Latin, French, 
Italian and music, and she wrote a beautiful Chancery script. 
Her whereabouts during childhood had been a successfully 
guarded secret, never divined by the best Spanish intelligence. 
It would have been most unfortunate for her had she ever 
come under Catholic influence, for she would then have been 
a rallying point for disaffected Catholics who would see in her 
succession to the crown the return of England to the Church. 

The promoter of Arbella’s marriage to Rainutio was one 
Thomas Barnes, a double agent, trusted by the Catholics but 
loyal to the Queen. It is typical in this double role that while 
Thomas Barnes had been on the wanted list for those impli- 
cated in the Babington plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth he 
was at the same time employed as an emissary to the enemy. 
In September 1586 Barnes received a letter from Father Clith- 
eroe, a Welsh priest exiled in Paris, addressed to him as Ge- 
rard Burghet. Father Clitheroe wrote: ‘“You are said to practice 
a marriage for the son of the Duke of Parma with Arbella, 
and it is written so into Italy and Spain for to disgrace and 
plague you, and one of the Council of England [Walsingham, 
undoubtedly] gave out this matter to you as it is said.” In 
December 1586, the Spanish ambassador in Paris reported to 
his king that the English Catholic exiles had approached 
Parma with the suggestion of Arbella as a bride for Rainutio. 

Arbella’s education was probably completed by August 
1587 when she was presented at the Court, so that if Marlowe 
had been her tutor, it would have been while he was still at 
Cambridge, beginning about the year 1585 when he was ab- 
sent half the time. Marlowe would then have been 21 years 
of age and Arbella only ten. Marlowe could not fail to appreci- 
ate that his charge might one day be Queen of England, and 
it would be natural for him to ingratiate himself into her favor. 
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So obvious a fact, however, would not have escaped the eye 
of Arbella’s guardian, Bess of Hardwick. What did Marlowe 
teach Arbella? Bess wrote that Morley was a reader to Arbella. 
The play The Taming of the Shrew, where Bianca's Latin and 
music tutors woo her while pretending to be busy at their 
lessons, would seem to reflect the tense triangle between the 
overprotected Arbella, the ambitious and amorous Marlowe, 
and the stern guardian, Bess of Hardwick. If we assume that 
among other subjects Marlowe was Arbella’s instructor in 
Latin poetry and in music, Arbella’s reaction to Marlowe may 
be summed up in Bianca’s reply to Lucentio: 


Now let me see if I can construe it: 

“Hic ibat Simois,” 1 know you not, “hic est Sigeia tellus,’’ I trust 
you not; “Hic steterat Priami,” take heed he hear us not, “regia,” 
presume not, “‘celsa senis,” despair not. 


In other words, Arbella urged caution lest they be over- 
heard, told Marlowe not to be presumptuous, seemed de- 
lighted in his secret friendship, and did not wholly 
discourage him. 

In August 1587 Arbella, aged 12, was in London and made 
an excellent impression on all. One evening she and her fun- 
loving uncle, Charles Cavendish, supped with Lord Burghley 
and Sir Walter Ralegh. Burghley whispered something in Ra- 
legh’s ear, to which Ralegh replied that it would be a good 
thing. It was undoubtedly Burghley’s suggestion that Arbella 
be favored over her cousin James of Scotland as successor to 
Elizabeth, as Ralegh was later accused of just that, favoring 
Arbella over James. In the same month Queen Elizabeth was 
proud to say of Arbella: “Look to her well; she will one day 
be even as I am.” 

But by July of the following year, Arbella was out of favor. 
As the Venetian secretary related some fourteen years later: 


Arbella was brought to the Court by the Queen, who made 
her one of the ladies in waiting; she was then quite young, 
and displayed such haughtiness that she soon began to claim 
first place; and one day, on going into chapel, she herself took 
precedence over all the princesses who were in her Majesty’s 
suite; nor would she retire, though repeatedly told to do so 
by the Master of Ceremonies, for she said that by God’s will 
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that was the very lowest place that could possibly be given 
her. At this the Queen, in indignation, ordered her back to her 
private existence without so much as seeing her before she 
took her leave, or indeed ever afterwards. 


Arbella was an appealing young girl nevertheless. In Febru- 
ary 1588 she wrote: “Good lady grandmother, I have sent 
your ladyship the ends of my hair, which were cut the sixth 
day of the moon on Saturday last [February 24], and with 
them a pot of jelly which my servant made. My cousin Mary 
[the daughter of Gilbert Talbot] hath had three little fits of an 
ague, but now she is well and merry.” Years later Arbella 
was to attend the wedding of her cousin Lady Mary Talbot 
to William Herbert, the 3rd Earl of Pembroke. 

On July 13, 1588, Arbella left London with her aunt and 
uncle Gilbert, and wrote the following postscript to a letter 
to Lord Burghley: 


Je prieray Dieu Monsieur vous donner en parfaicte et entiére 
santé, tout heureux et bon succés et seray tousjours preste a 
vous faire tout honneur et service. 

L. Arbella Steward. 


Marlowe’s Friends 


Anatomy of Absurdity, a compilation by Thomas Nashe, was 
registered in London on September 19, 1588 and he must have 
come to London from Cambridge shortly before. In this piece 
he describes what appears to be a meeting with Marlowe and 
his friends. 


So it was, that not long since, lighting in company with 
many extraordinary gentlemen of most excellent parts, it was 
my chance (amongst other talk which was generally traversed 
amongst us) to move divers questions, as touching the several 
qualities in Castiglione’s Courtier. One came in with that of 
Ovid, Semper dmabilis esto; another stood more strictly on the 
necessity of that affability which our Latinists entitle facetus 
[Henry Chettle’s contribution to the English language, the 
word facetious] and we more familiarly describe by the name 
of discoursing. The third came in with his carpet devices and 
told what it was to tickle a cithern or have a sweet stroke on 
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the lute, to dance more delicately and revel it bravely [proba- 
bly John Davies, an enthusiastic dancer]. The fourth as an en- 
emy to their faction confuted all these as effeminate follies and 
would needs maintain that the only adjuncts of a courtier were 
scholarship and courage, returning picked curiosity to paltry 
scriveners and such like, affability to Aristippus and his crew, 
citherning and luting to the birthright of every six-penny slave, 
and to conclude, dancing and reveling to every tailor’s holiday 
humor. But for these two branches of honor before mentioned, 
they distinguish a gentleman from a broking jack and a court- 
ier from a club-headed companion. This discourse thus contin- 
ued, at length they fell by a jarring gradation to the particular 
demonstrations of their general assertions. One would have 
one thing preferred because some man was thereby advanced, 
another, another thing because some nobleman loves it; every 
man shot his bolt, but this was the upshot; that England af- 
forded many mediocrities, but never saw anything more sin- 
gular than worthy Sir Philip Sidney, of whom it might truly 
be said: Arma virumque cano. 


It was, of course, the incisive intellect of Christopher Mar- 
lowe that recognized the essential qualities of a true courtier, 
offering the incomparable example of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
first gentleman (amabilis esto) was undoubtedly Thomas Wat- 
son, the Elizabethan poet of love par excellence. Nashe’s four 
extraordinary gentleman friends then were: Thomas Watson, 
Marlowe, John Davies, and Henry Chettle. Though Nashe, 
still a student on this occasion, was garbed in the gown of a 
scholar, a black wide-sleeved gown reaching to his heels, he 
did not appear at all dismayed in the company of Marlowe’s 
fine friends. 

Henry Chettle, a stationer’s apprentice recently turned 
printer, called himself an artificer and probably dressed like 
one. It may be that Nashe met Chettle in the course of ped- 
dling his Anatomy in Paul’s Churchyard. The other three gen- 
tlemen were attired in hose and doublet and would have 
carried the standard anns of a gentleman, a sword and 
dagger. 

John Davies, about Nashe’s age, having studied at Oxford, 
was now a student of law at the Middle Temple. He was the 
son of a wealthy gentleman tanner from Tisbury, a village 
near Wilton in Wiltshire. Davies was also a poet, known for 
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his poems on dancing, Orchestron, and on the soul, Nosce teip- 
sum, which much pleased King James of Scotland. 

Thomas Watson, about seven years Marlowe’s senior, was 
already an established poet whose Passionate Century of Love, 
a collection of 100 love poems had been published in 1582. 
Watson also had an interest in the classical theatre, having 
published a Latin translation of Sophocles’s Antigone the year 
before. In 1585 he published Tasso’s pastoral poem Aminta 
translated from Italian to Latin. Much of his poetry survives 
in manuscript, love poems in French, Italian and English. A 
collection of his love sonnets was published in 1591. 

Having sold his manuscript of Anatomy of Absurdity in Lon- 
don, Nashe very likely returned to his studies at Cambridge 
where, as a sizar, he was assured of food and lodging. About 
this time Marlowe moved in with the noverint and translator, 
Thomas Kydd. It was a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
Kydd was then working as a playwright for the Lord Strange, 
Ferdinando Stanley, the Earl of Derby. The Lord Strange was 
himself an amateur playwright and he would have been quick 
to appreciate Marlowe’s talent and hire him. Two and perhaps 
up to a half dozen plays by Marlowe had by this time been 
performed on London stages. Thomas Kydd probably served 
Marlowe as a translator from French and Italian and as a paid 
amanuensis which, after all, was his primary occupation. 


The Spanish Armada 


The year 1588 is famous as the year of the Spanish Armada. 
The fear of the English was not so much an invasion of En- 
gland as the linking of the forces of the Armada with the 
Prince of Parma in the Netherlands. The English strategy was 
to prevent this union by harassing the fleet as it passed 
through the channel, where it could not fail to be detected. 
The Armada, nevertheless, arrived off the Isle of Wight on 
July 21 quite by surprise. The English in their smaller ships 
remained behind to the windward. Not being able to prevent 
the Armada from anchoring at Calais, they launched fireships 
against the gathered fleet. The Spanish, in panic, cut their 
anchors and after that they were at the mercy of the wind. 
Most of the fleet was lost while attempting to sail back to 
Spain or Ireland. Though the Spanish and most English mili- 
tary leaders appreciated the decisiveness of the defeat of the 
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Armada, many Englishmen did not. Gabriel Harvey later 
pointed to the year 1588 as the year when nothing at all of 
importance happened. After the defeat of the Armada, prepa- 
rations for war in England actually increased. Even John Mar- 
lowe, Christopher's father, with his lance corporal, Thomas 
Plessington, the baker, marched out in the Canterbury trained 
band. Near London at Tilbury, a few weeks after the Armada, 
Queen Elizabeth addressed the troops gathered there under 
Leicester and Sir John Norris, saying: “I know I have the body 
of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach 
of a king, and of a king of England too, and think foul scorn 
that Parma of Spain, or any prince of Europe should dare to 
invade the borders of my realm.” Leicester, the old favorite 
of the Queen, died of an illness soon after on September 4, 
and on the very next day another royal favorite, Richard Tar- 
leton, the comedian, died in London. It may have been while 
viewing the body of the deceased as it was laid to rest in St. 
Leonard’s Churchyard that Marlowe mentally composed the 
tribute to Yorick in Hamlet. 


The Bradley Duel 


In the summer of 1589, a William Bradley petitioned the 
Queen’s Bench for securities of peace against John Alleyn, 
Thomas Watson and Hugo Swift. Bradley owed John Alleyn, 
an innkeeper and the brother of the actor, Ned Alleyn, 14. 
John Alleyn instructed his lawyer, Hugo Swift, brother-in-law 
to Thomas Watson, to threaten a lawsuit, and Bradley in turn 
threatened Swift with bodily harm. Whether Christopher 
Marlowe was in any way involved in this dispute is not 
known, but on September 28, 1589, he and Thomas Watson 
were jailed in Newgate Prison for the murder of William 
Bradley. Marlowe was released on bail after a few weeks, but 
Watson was held until the hearing on December 3. The record 
of this hearing states that while Christopher Marlowe, a gen- 
tleman of London, and William Bradley were dueling in Hog- 
lane in Fynnesbury Field in the parish of St. Giles-without- 
Cripplegate, between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Thomas Watson, a gentleman of London, responding to the 
call of the spectators, intervened to separate the fighters, Mar- 
lowe and Bradley, and to restore peace. To that end he drew 
his sword, and Marlowe at once desisted and withdrew from 
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the fray, but Bradley, seeing Watson with drawn sword, said: 
“Art thou now come! Then I will have a bout with thee.” And 
with that Bradley attacked Watson with his sword and iron 
dagger, and so wounded him that Watson, holding his iron 
sword in his right hand, fled for his life to a ditch by the road, 
beyond which he was unable to go without danger to his life. 
Bradley pressed his attack into the ditch, and Watson in self- 
defense then gave Bradley a wound six inches deep and one 
inch wide in his right breast, from which fatal wound Bradley 
died instantly. After the December 3rd hearing, Marlowe re- 
covered his bond and was released, but Watson was re- 
manded to Newgate to await the Queen’s pardon, which was 
not forthcoming until February 10, 1590. 


Thomas Nashe 


While Christopher Marlowe, and even Robert Greene, sa- 
vored success in London, Thomas Nashe plodded on at Cam- 
bridge. He missed the excitement of Marlowe’s conversation 
and naturally reserved a warm affection for his former com- 
panion, but to be actually in love with him, well, that was 
absurd, and it inspired Nashe to write his first piece for publi- 
cation, The Anatomy of Absurdity, in which he writes: 


What I have written proceeded not from the pen of vain- 
glory but from the process of that pensiveness which two sum- 
mers since overtook me; whose obscured cause, best known 
to every name of curse, hath compelled my wit to wander 
abroad unregarded in this satirical disguise, and counseled 
my content to dislodge his delight from traitors’ eyes. 

Gentlemen that know what it is to encounter with ingrati- 
tude in the form of Cupid will soon aim at the efficient [mean- 
ing] of armed [guarded] phrase; for others that cannot discern 
Venus through a cloud, they will measure each deformed fury 
by the Queen of Fairies, all birds by one phoenix, all beasts by 
one lion. For my part, as I have no portion in any man’s opin- 
ion, so am I the Prorex of my private thought, which makes 
me term poison poison as well in a silver piece as in an earthen 
dish, and Protus, Protus, though girt in the apparell of Pac- 
toclus. However the siren change her shape, yet is she insepa- 
rable from deceit, and however the devil alter his shadow, yet 
will he be found in the end to be a she Saint. 
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Nashe then proceeds to the ostensible target of his piece, 
the female sex, and much miscellaneous matter compiled ac- 
cording to the Euphuistic formula. But the opening remarks 
are certainly personal: he fell in love two summers ago (in 
1586), that it was a kind of love which others would call by 
another name, but as far as he was concerned, he will term it 
love as he would term poison poison in whatever dish it is 
served. Nashe no doubt was at the same time in love with a 
young lady, an unrequited love, and it seemed to him that in 
London Marlowe would at least greet him with the affection 
to which he was accustomed. A further compelling motive, 
that was to dog Nashe throughout his life, was impecunious- 
ness. His father had died the year before. As Nashe had as- 
sisted Marlowe with a play at Cambridge he felt he could be 
of equal service to him in London and share lodgings with 
him, perhaps. 

After selling his Anatomy of Absurdity in London, Nashe 
probably returned to Cambridge but he was back in London 
in the summer of 1589, by which time Marlowe shared em- 
ployment and lodgings with the playwright Thomas Kydd. 
Nashe certainly visited these lodgings for a reunion with Mar- 
lowe, but as he surveyed them and took in their contents, it 
became clear that the literary collaboration with Marlowe that 
he had dreamed of had been preempted by another. 

Kydd was not a great writer. He was by trade a scrivener, 
preparing legal forms and documents, he could write both a 
beautiful hand and he could also whip out a copy of a play 
in a plain hand. He had been educated at the Merchant Tai- 
lor's school in London and so had a command of Latin as 
well as French. He translated Garnier’s play Cornelia into En- 
glish, for example. Nashe could accept Marlowe’s association 
with Watson, whose intellectual attainments were matchless, 
but for a common scrivener like Kydd to share Marlowe’s 
lodgings as collaborator was absurd. Nashe was no doubt 
carried away by his imagination. The relationship between 
Marlowe and Kydd was not one of great friendship or collabo- 
ration but merely that they were both employed writing plays 
for Ferdinando Stanley, the Lord Strange. The collaboration, 
if any, probably was that Marlowe employed Kydd as transla- 
tor or as a scrivener to make smooth copies of plays from 
Marlowe's drafts. As he was to testify later, Kydd did not 
particularly enjoy Marlowe’s company. 
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Nevertheless, feeling rebuffed by Marlowe, Nashe sought 
out a now famous fellow alumnus of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
Robert Greene. Greene still wore the simple habit of a scholar, 
and he had not forgotten the derision heaped upon him by 
two gentlemen poets from the Theatre stage. There was no 
serious enmity between Greene and Marlowe, but it was the 
latter who had dropped the gauntlet, and what revenge could 
be more perfect than to have Marlowe answered, not by 
Greene, but by his best friend, Thomas Nashe? Greene ar- 
ranged for it by having Nashe write an open letter “to the 
gentlemen students of both universities’ as a preface to his 
Menaphon, which was soon to be published. In it Nashe wrote: 


I am not ignorant how eloquent our gowned age is grown 
of late; so that every mechanical mate abhorreth the English 
he was born to and plucks with a solemn periphrasis his ut 
vales from the ink-horn, which I impute not so much to the 
perfection of arts as to the servile imitation of vainglorious 
tragedians who contend not so seriously to excel in action as 
to embowel the clouds in a speech of comparison, thinking 
themselves more than initiated in poets’ immortality if they 
but once get Boreas by the beard and the heavenly bull by 
the dewlap. 


Here Nashe attacked Kydd for een English and pa- 
rading his perhaps slight knowledge of other languages. In 
the next sentence he considers this a lesser folly than that of 
his “idiot Art-Master,’” Christopher Marlowe. 


But herein I cannot so fully bequeath them to folly as their 
idiot Art-Masters, that intrude themselves to our ears as the 
alchemists of eloquence who (mounted on the stage of arro- 
gance) think to outbrave better pens with the swelling bombast 
of bragging blank verse. Indeed, it may be the ingrafted over- 
flow of some kill-cow conceit that overcloyeth their imagina- 
tion with a more than drunken resolution, being not 
extemporal in the invention of any other means to vent their 
manhood, commits the digestion of their choleric encum- 
brance to the spacious volubility of a drumming decasyllabon. 


Next he apparently accuses Marlowe of using Kydd’s trans- 
lations: ‘‘To leave all these to the mercy of their Mother tongue 
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that feed on nought but the crumbs that fall from the transla- 
tor’s trencher [platter]’’ ... He has praise for his “sweet friend” 
Robert Greene: “’...1 come (sweet friend) to thy Arcadian Mena- 
phon, whose attire (though not stately, yet comely) doth entitle 
these above all other to that temperatum dicendi genus which 
Tully in his Orator termeth true eloquence.’ Marlowe is at- 
tacked for his conceit: ‘‘What is he among students so simple, 
that cannot bring forth (tandem aliquando) some or other 
thing singular, sleeping betwixt every sentence? ...How is it, 
then, our drooping wits should so wonder at an exquisite line 
that was his master’s day-labor?’”” He accuses him of pla- 
giarism: 


Indeed, I must needs say, the descending years from the 
philosophers’ Athens have not been supplied with such pres- 
ent orators as were able in any English vein to be eloquent of 
their own, but either they must borrow invention of Ariosto 
and his countrymen, take up choice of words by exchange in 
Tully’s Tusculanus and the Latin historiographers’ storehouses; 
similitudes, nay, whole sheets and tracts verbatim from the 
plenty of Plutarch and Pliny; ...so that well may the adage Nil 
dictum quod non dictum prius, be the most judicial estimate of 
our latter writers. 


Nashe again refers to Marlowe as an idiot: 


but when the irregular idiot, that was up to the ears in divin- 
ity before ever he met with probabile in the university, shall 
leave pro et contra before he can scarcely pronounce it, and 
come to correct commonwealths that never heard of the name 
of magistrate before he came to Cambridge, it is no marvel if 


every alehouse vaunt the table of the world turned upside 
down 


Nashe then talks “a little in friendship with a few of our 
trivial translators,” namely, the noverint, Thomas Kydd. 


It is a common practice now-a-days amongst a sort of shift- 
ing companions, that run through every art and thrive by 
none, to leave the trade of Noverint, whereto they were born, 
and busy themselves with the endeavors of Art, that could 
scarcely Latinize their neck verse if they should have need; yet 
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English Seneca read by candlelight yields many good senten- 
ces, as Blood is a beggar, and so forth; and if you entreat him 
fair in a frosty morning, he will afford you whole Hamlets, I 
should say handfuls of Tragical speeches. 


In the last sentence Nashe is attacking translators, not au- 
thors, Kydd, and not Marlowe. Perhaps no sentence Nashe 
has written has received so much attention as this one, for it 
is thought to be the first mention of the play Hamlet, a play 
esteemed to be the greatest tragedy ever written. It has given 
rise to a theory that there is a lost play called the Ur-Hamlet, 
written by Thomas Kydd and the model for Shakespeare’s 
play. What is more likely and what Nashe is literally saying, 
is that Thomas Kydd was translating Seneca and Hamlet, 
seeming to imply that Hamlet was a play by Seneca. Nashe 
certainly knew better: the Hamlet being translated was taken 
from Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, and Kydd, of course, 
was quite capable of translating French into English. That 
Nashe had Kydd in mind as a mere translator is borne out in 
the very next sentence: 


But O grief! Tempus edax rerun, what's that will last always? 
The sea exhaled by drops will in continuance be dry, and 
Seneca, let blood line by line and page by page, at length must 
needs die to our Stage; which makes his famished followers 
to imitate the Kid Aesop, who, enamored with the fox’s new- 
fangles, forsook all hope of life to leap into a new occupation; 
and these men, renouncing all possibilities of credit or estima- 
tion, to intermeddle with Italian translations. 


Here Nashe mentions Kydd explicitly, capitalizing the 
word kid. He does not disparage Kydd’s French translations, 
but rather attacks him on his weaker command of Italian (a 
language where Nashe thought he was stronger). Thomas 
Kydd had the year before translated The Householder’s Philoso- 
phy from the Italian. Regarding Kydd’s translations from the 
Italian, Nashe says: 


Wherein how poorly they have plodded (as those that are 
neither provenzall men, nor are able to distinguish of Articles), 
let all indifferent gentlemen that have traveled in that tongue 
[i-e., Italian] discern by their two-penny pamphlets. 
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In the very next sentence Nashe includes Marlowe in his 
list of inept Italian translators: 


And no marvel, though their home-born mediocrity be such 
in this matter, for what can be hoped of those that thrust Ely- 
sium into hell and have not learned, so long as they have 
lived in the spheres, the just measure of the horizon without 
an hexameter. 


It was Doctor Faustus who had thrust Elysium into hell in a 
play that Marlowe had written about this time. The “spheres” 
Nashe refers to are the concentric spheres of Ptolemy to which 
the sun, moon and the wandering stars are attached, and 
which are mentioned both in Tamburlaine and in Faustus. Mar- 
lowe was very precise about his astronomy, and several times 
refers correctly to the outermost sphere which held the fixed 
stars as the empyreal orb or heaven. Nashe again has Marlowe 
in mind as he writes: 


Sufficeth them to botch up a blank verse with ifs and ands, 

and otherwhile for recreation after their candlestuff, having 

starched their beards most curiously, to make a peripatetical 
path into the inner parts of the city and spend two or three 
hours in turning over French Dowdie, where they attract more 
infection in one minute, than they can do eloquence all days 
of their life, by conversing with any authors of like argument. 


In his early plays Marlowe did indeed make an excessive 
use of and’s as a filler for his blank verse, though in later 
works of Marlowe and Shakespeare the is the most common 
word. Kydd and Marlowe lived in the outer parts of the city 
while Nashe had been reduced to boarding with one of the 
printers somewhere near Cheapside. Apparently Nashe had 
espied Kydd and Marlowe swaggering to the bookstalls in 

q Paul's Churchyard, after a day’s (or night’s) work, starched 
beards, sword, dagger and all, browsing through French 
books for play material (the rate at which new plays had to 

. be written to satisfy the public was about one a week), but 

lingering overlong on salacious material (Rabelais, perhaps). 

! | Marlowe held a high opinion of his abilities as a writer 
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and poet and in dealing with this conceit Nashe was at his 
satiric best. 
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But lest, in this declamatory vein, I should condemn all and 
command none, I will propound to your learned imitation 
those men of import that have labored with credit in this laud- 
able kind of translation. 


Nashe goes on to praise the translations of Erasmus, Melan- 
cthon, Turner, Eliot, Moore, Cheke, Mason, Watson, Ascham, 
Pilkington, and others. Next, he praises English poets: Gas- 
coigne, Turberville, Golding (also a translator), Fraunce, Wat- 
son, Newton, Harvey, Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, Roydon, 
Achlow, Peele. Christopher Marlowe is not mentioned, 
though many lesser poets are. 

We may conclude from Nashe’s letter to the gentlemen of 
both universities that 1589 was the year during which Mar- 
lowe and Kydd roomed together in Norton Folgate, that Kydd 
was largely preoccupied with translating from Latin, French 
and Italian, that he translated the story of Hamlet at this time, 
that Hamlet was being planned as a vehicle for tragical 
speeches (the great soliloquies), that Marlowe and Kydd col- 
laborated in their search for new material in whatever lan- 
guage (translation from any language, even the German 
Faustbuch would be a matter of no great difficulty, since the 
material would have to be adapted for the stage in any case), 
but beyond that, Marlowe and Kydd worked independently. 
They never collaborated, so as far as is known, in the writing 
of a play. 

Vocabulary comparisons using the most sophisticated tech- 
niques corroborate the above interpretation of Nashe’s letter. 
Though Kydd and Marlowe show little literary influence of 
one on the other and have completely different literary styles, 
they nevertheless employ common words in the same propor- 
tion. These are the words that would be used in daily conver- 
sation, and it is a fact that after a period of time all members 
of a particular speech community will use the same common 
expressions (for efficiency in communication and to be easier 
understood), and therefore employ the more common words 
with very near equal frequency. Thus, though Marlowe’s Fau- 
stus and Edward II differ in theme and style from Kydd’s Span- 
ish Tragedy, this latter play is closer in the use of common 
words to the aforesaid plays than any other two plays by 
Marlowe. We can, then, surmise that while Kydd was writing 
his Spanish Tragedy, Marlowe was working on Doctor Faustus 
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and Edward II. Next, we know that the two Tamburlaines differ 
markedly from other works by Marlowe in nearly every vo- 
cabulary statistic. We can, then, conclude that they were writ- 
ten before Marlowe came to London where he became a 
member of another speech community. The Tamberlaine plays 
were then probably written at Cambridge. 

Marlowe was the greatest tragedian of the age, and great 
tragedy requires great speeches in which the characters can 
bare their thoughts and feelings. Tragical speeches are the 
essence of Marlowe's plays, the Tamburlaine’s and Doctor Fau- 
stus. In his great opening soliloquy Doctor Faustus says in 
Greek, “to be or not to be”, a phrase that is repeated in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. This would lend credence to the fact that 
both the Faustus and the Hamlet speeches were in Marlowe’s 
head at this time. Marlowe and Kydd used Kydd’s translation 
of Belleforest’s Hamlet, each in his own way; Kydd to write 
a similar revenge play, the Spanish Tragedy, and Marlowe to 
write Hamlet. 

The foregoing interpretation of Nashe’s open letter of Au- 
gust 23 as a jealous outburst is not consistent with a witty 
pamphlet he published just a few weeks earlier on August 6, 
and it may be that the entries in the Stationer’s letter for these 
two publications were not made in chronological order. The 
earlier publication was a pamphlet directed against the Puri- 
tans and in it Nashe betrays no rancor whatever. It was his 
Pasquil of England to Martin Junior, Martin Mar-Prelate being 
the nom de guerre of the unknown author of the Puritan attacks 
on the church and the government. In this pamphlet Nashe 
(anonymously) claims to be writing on the Gravesend Barge 
after a journey to the Low Countrys where (as he says) the 
pamphlet was printed without license. By representing his 
pamphlet as an underground publication Nashe gave it the 
Same popular appeal that Martin Mar-Prelate’s tracts enjoyed 
for being printed surreptitiously. It is also possible that 
Nashe’s cruise on the Gravesend Barge was on his return from 
a visit no farther than to Canterbury, where he had gone to 
seek Christopher Marlowe. In Canterbury John Marlowe 
would give Nashe directions to Christopher’s new lodging 
and fitted him out with a pair of cavalier’s boots (Nashe now 
called himself a cavaliero). But on his return to London Nashe 
found that Marlowe's lodgings in Norton Folgate were being 
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shared with Thomas Kydd, and it was this visit that gave rise 
to his impetuous open letter of August 23. 


The Martin Marprelate Controversy 


Sometime between August 23 and September 18, 1589, the 
date of the Bradley duel, Marlowe, a habitué of the booksell- 
er’s shops in Paul's, became apprised of Nashe’s open letter 
prefixed to Robert Greene’s Menaphon. It was all a misunder- 
standing, no doubt, for soon, judging by Nashe’s next anti- 
Puritan pamphlet, dated October 20 at London Stone, they 
were again fast friends. Marlowe, who had been released on 
bail on October 1, now joined forces with Nashe in attacking 
Martin Mar-Prelate and his followers. 

The Puritans posed a more fundamental and serious threat 
to the establishment than did the Catholics. The latter might 
dispute whether Elizabeth was the lawful ruler of England 
but, beyond that, they upheld the right of kings to rule. The 
Puritans rebelled against any authority, and would have all 
men be equal in matters of religion and government. They 
had already infiltrated the universities. Their preachers had 
subverted many congregations, even in London, and these 
became a source of political instability, for they could throw 
their support to any disaffected politician. The young Ear] of 
Essex, it was feared, was one of them. Martin Mar-Prelate (or 
perhaps Martin Junior) was thought to be John Penrie, a 
highly motivated Welsh reformer, who had studied with 
Nashe and Marlowe at Cambridge, and it may have been this 
fact which moved Nashe, a self-appointed corrector of other 
men, to write his first pamphlet against him. 

On August 24, 1589, Archbishop Whitgift wrote to Lord 
Burghley that the writer of the Martin Mar-Prelate pamphlets 
should be apprehended and punished. The Bishop of Win- 
chester tried to counter the effect of the Puritan propaganda 
by a windy theological treatise, An Admonition to the People of 
England, which fell on deaf ears. Marlowe may have taken 
this occasion to prepare his counter-revolutionary translation 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia, but this classic indictment of civil war 
required an appreciation of Roman history which the popula- 
tion at large did not have. It seems that only Nashe, with his 
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Pasquil of England, had hit upon an effective form of counterat- 
tack: ridicule. Marlowe would have been the first to appreci- 
ate this, and may even have arranged for Lord Burghley to 
finance Nashe’s continuing efforts, which included not only 
writing, but riding about the country in disguise, spying on 
Puritan congregations, seeking to discover their secret print- 
ing press, and perhaps Martin Mar-Prelate himself. Whitgift 
and Burghley would be happy to reward the discovery of 
either. 

In the several anti-Mar-Prelate pamphlets that he wrote, 
Nashe used the name Pasquil, the name of a statue in Rome 
to which it was the custom to affix satirical verses, much in 
the manner that the satirical Nashe (or Pasquil) affixed his 
pamphlets to London Stone for all to read. In the second pam- 
phlet Nashe introduces his associate, Marforius, not necessar- 
ily an obvious name for Marlowe, since Marforius was the 
other statue in Rome to which one would affix replies to sat- 
ires affixed to Pasquil, but in any case a happy refuge in ambi- 
guity, and not anonymity. Though the pamphlets were 
anonymous, Nashe’s signature is the inimitable style of his 
title page. In the first one he wrote: 


A countercuffe given to Martin Junior by the venturous, 
hardy, and renowned Pasquil of England, Cavaliero. Not of 
old Martin’s making, which newly knighted the Saints in 
Heaven, with “Rise up, Sir Peter and Sir Paul,” but lately 
dubbed for his service at home in the defense of his country, 
and for the clean breaking of his staff upon Martin’s face. 
Printed between the sky and ground within a mile of an oak 
and not many fields off from the unprivileged press of the 
Assigns of Martin Junior. 

Anno. Dom. 1589. 


The title page to Nashe’s second pamphlet is in a similar 
vein: 


The return of the renowned cavaliero, Pasquil of England, 
from the other side of the seas and his meeting with Marforius 
at London upon the Royal Exchange, where they encounter 
with a little household talk of Martin and Martinism, dis- 
covering the scab that is bred in England, and conferring to- 
gether about the speedy dispersing of the golden legend of 
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the lives of the saints. If my breath be so hot that I burn my 
mouth, suppose that I was printed by Pepper Alley. 
Anno. Dom. 1589. 


The Royal Exchange was a trading center built by Sir 
Thomas Gresham between Cornhill and Threadneedle Streets, 
near which, it seems, Nashe had his lodgings in the Poultry. 
It was an area he was very familiar with, since he later wrote: 


..by astrological conjectures I began to gather that this year 
would prove intemperate by an extreme heat in summer, inso- 
much that the stones in Cheapside should be so hot that di- 
verse persons [i.e., the author] should fear to go from Paul’s 
to the Counter in the Poultry. 


The Royal Exchange was a fine new edifice having several 
floors of shops and a tower on which were mounted two 
observation platforms from which merchants could look for 
their ships coming in on the Thames. Nashe and Marlowe had 
probably agreed to meet here after one of Nashe’s exploratory 
forays. Much to Nashe’s delight, Marlowe was already there 
when he came. Speaking as Pasquil Nashe calls out: 


Thou art the man, Marforius, I looked for, though I little 
thought to meet thee so suddenly upon the Exchange. 


Marlowe replies: 


Ever since you took shipping at Gravesend I have had the 
dis-ease [anxiety] of a merchant's wife, so lovesick in your 
absence, that mine eye was never pulled from the weathercock, 
and longing like a woman for your return I never saw gale of 
wind blow merrily out of the East, nor heard any ship shoot 
off her ordnance in the Thames, but I ran presently to the 
waterside to discover your coming in. I wonder how I 
missed you? 


The weathercock referred to was another fixture of the Ex- 
change. Pasquil replies: 


Never marvel at that. I have learned to mask it. While some 
of Martin's good friends stood watching for me at Lambeth 
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bridge, I came to anchor in Sandwich Haven. But, of fellowship 
tell me, how hath my Countercuff (his first pamphlet] been en- 
treated? 

Marforius: “It requireth a summer's day and a winter’s night 
to tell you all. It was very welcome to the Court, thankfully 
received in both universities. The cities of the land do give 
you good speeches; as for the country, after the plainest man- 
ner, with heart and good will, they are ready to greet you with 
a cake and a cup of ale in every parish. This only is the thing 
that grieveth them: they know not who Pasquil is. They desire 
in all places of the realm to be acquainted with you because 
they would bring you intelligence thick and threefold to fur- 
ther your volume of the lives of the saints.” 


The lives of the saints, an account of the Protestant martyrs, 
was a book that Nashe was working on but never completed, 
or at least it was never published. Pasquil (Nashe) was de- 
lighted with the acclaim he had received: 


“T think I shall prove a statesman, my packets [letters of 
intelligence] come in so fast already that I begin to swell in 
books as big as Sirius. If any desire to know who | am, tell 
them that I was once a barber in Rome and every chair in 
my shop was a tongueful of news. Whatsoever was done in 
England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and other countries, 
was brought to me. The high and secret matters of lords, la- 
dies, kings, emperors, princes, popes and monarchs of the 


world did ring every day as shrill as a basin [used as a doorbell 
by barbers] about my doors...” 


It is clear from the above conversation that Marforius (Mar- 
lowe) is in touch with the Court and Pasquil is not, that he 
had sent Pasquil out on some mission, in short, that Nashe 
was a spy under Marlowe’s direction. In the subsequent con- 


versation Marlowe offers Nashe encouragement and 
warns 
him to be careful, 7 


“Take heed what you say, it is a common report that the 
faction of Martinism hath mighty friends.” 


Nashe has nothing but scorn for such derisive factions: 


“Though they were as high as the mast, as sure as the tack- 
ling, as profitable as the freight, and as necessary as the sails, 
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when the ship is in danger overboard with all. What availeth 
it for men to be shrouded under one roof if they be not of one 
heart? One secret faction in a realm doth more hurt than any 
general plague or open war. The pestilence and the sword are 
two heavy scourges in God’s hand, that devour many thou- 
sands of men in a little time, yet they reach no farther than 
the body, but a faction devours more, and sweeps away both 
body and soul together. Though the Jews at the siege of Jerusa- 
lem were pressed by their enemies without the walls, and 
punished with such a mortality within that the carcasses of 
the dead did dung the ground, yet they never went to the wali 
till they grew to be factious and fell to taking one another by 
the throat.” 


These anti-divisive sentiments are precisely the kind ut- 
tered by the Roman poet Lucan on civil war in Marlowe’s 
translation. Nashe continues. 


‘‘Martin’s chief practise in the provinces of England where 
I have wandered, is to persuade the simple that her Majesty 
layeth such a log upon their consciences as they ought not 
bear, whereupon they presume to make a shrewd scruple of 
their obedience and begin to bound like a colt that would cast 
his rider... The chronicles of England and the daily enclosures 
of commons in the land [the commons which were public pas- 
tures, were being fenced off for private use to the great injury 
of the poor], teach us sufficiently how inclinable the simpler 
sort of the people are to routs, riots, commotions, insurrections 
and plain rebellions when they grow brainsick, or any new 
toy taketh them in the head—they need no Martin to increase 
their giddiness.” 


At this point Marforius cautions: 


“Speak softly, cavaliero. I perceive two or three lay their 
heads to one side like a ship under sail and begin to cast about 
you. I doubt [suspect] they have overheard you. This Exchange 
is vaulted and hollow and hath such an echo as multiply every 
word that is spoken.” 


Pasquil next accuses John Penrie of being one of the ring- 
leaders of the Martinist faction, calling him the foregallant of 
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the Morrice [a dance], and Martin the Maid-Marian with a 
great nosegay in his hand. Marforius again cautions him: 


“Peace, cavaliero. Your tongue will be slit if you take not 
heed. I have heard some say you should wring [hang] for this 
gear if the Queen were dead.” 


The irrepressible Pasquil answers that if the Queen were 
dead, “...he shall do me a pleasure that cuts my throat.” To 
change the subject somewhat Marlowe flatters Nashe on his 
knowledge of the Scriptures: 


“Tt appeareth by your conceit you were able to range a fair 
battle of Scriptures to charge your enemies if you were driven 
to lead your forces out.” 


Nashe then recalls that fine day in 1583 in Ashford, Kent, 
where both he and Marlowe were invited to discourse on the 
Scriptures, and gives an account of the incident. Marlowe lets 
Nashe ramble on, but he is clearly interrogating him for he is 
curious not only as to the identity and whereabouts of the 
ringleaders but more fundamentally, on the nature of the pro- 


cess that seems spontaneously to create leaders of dissident 
sects: 


“Trust me, cavaliero, I take this to be the oddest piece of 
work of all that hitherto you have spent your time in. I travail 


like a woman with child till this be out... What should be the 
cause of these new Sect-Masters?” 


Nashe’s reply to this question would remind one of Ulys- 
ses’ famous speech on “degree” in Troilus and Cressida: 


“This mischief hath many fountains which | will reduce for 
thy sake into a little compass. One cause I find to be mere 
ignorance. God’s church is compared to an army, well ordered 
and set in good array. In an army you have many commoners, 
corporals, sergeants, lieutenants, captains and colonels; yet not 
all of equal authority, but all under the direction of one general 
for the better leading in and out of the whole forces. And in 
God's Church, as it hath grown great, companies coming daily 
in unto it out of every tongue, and tribe and country and 
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nation, so all ecclesiastical and Christian histories and antiqui- 
ties teach us, that there hath been a diversity of learned and 
skillful leaders, some higher, some lower than others in their 
places, and all under the controlment of one general, Christ 
himself, for the great terror of heretics and enemies of the 
Church and for the grace, the beauty and order of every cornet 
and ensign in the same; which is a thing glorious in God’s 
eye, because he is the God of order. But the Martinists (silly 
wretches) ignorant and unlearned men, unfit for any eminent 
charge in the Church themselves, seek to draw every place in 
this camp royal to an equality with themselves.” 


Nashe’s last line is echoed in Ulysses’ first: ‘Degree being 
vizarded, the unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask.” In an 
eloquent plea for degree or authority Ulysses concludes: 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! 


Finally, the session in the vaulted Exchange is concluded 
and Marforius notes: 


“Enough, cavaliero! The clock strikes eleven and the mer- 
chants come into the Exchange space. I think it were best to 
talk no longer here. And seeing Martin’s matters begin to be 
whust [quieted], it were good in my judgment to suppress 
your volume of The Lives of the Saints.” 


The pamphlets that Nashe was writing were not to be sold 
but rather distributed free. Marforius asks Pasquil where, in 
his opinion, the pamphlets might be dispersed. Pasquil re- 
plies: 


“Tl would have these principally to drop some of them down 
at Penrie the Welshman’s haunt.” 


Marforius asks: ‘“Where is that?’”” But Nashe does not know, 
saying: ‘‘At the sign of the silver fork and the toasted cheese”, 
that is, wherever Welshmen [who were fond of cheese] might 
be found. As Pasquil and Marforius parted outside the Royal 
Exchange Pasquil asked: 
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“But who cometh yonder, Marforius? Can you tell me?’ 

“By her gait and her garland,” he answered, “I know her 
well. It is Vetus Comoedia. She hath been so long in the coun- 
try that she is somewhat altered [i.e., mentally]... 


) Vetus Comoedia, or the old comedy, may have been the name 

given to Marlowe's eccentric aunt Dorothy, who would be 

) the likely inspiration for the garrulous nurse that appears in 
both Dido and Romeo and Juliet. Pasquil then gave Marforius 
a bill to set up on London Stone. It ran as follows: 


1, Cavaliero Pasquil, the writer of this simple hand, a young 
man of the age of some few hundred years, lately knighted in 
| England with a beetle and a bucking tub, to beat a little reason 

about Martin’s head, do make this my protestation unto the 
world: that if any man, woman, or child have anything to say 
against Martin the great, or any of his abettors, of what state 
or calling soever they be, noble or ignoble, from the very 
Court- gates to the cobbler’s stall, if it please them these dark 
winter nights to stick up their papers upon London Stone. I 
will there give my attendance to receive them from the day of 
the date hereof, to the full term and revolution of seven years 
next ensuing. Dated 20 Octobris, anno millimo, quillimo, tril- 
limo, per me venturous Pasquil the Cavaliero. 


In his next anonymous and undated pamphlet published 
after John Penrie’s execution in 1593, though composed some 
years earlier, Nashe identifies John Penry with the notorious 
Martin. This title page runs as follows. 


An almond for a parrot, or Cuthbert Curry-knave’s alms, fit 
for the knave Martin and the rest of those impudent beggars 
that cannot be content to stay their stomachs with a benefice 
but they will needs break their fasts with our bishops. Rimarum 

. sum plenus. Therefore beware (gentle reader) you catch not the 
hiccups with laughing. Imprinted at a place not far from a 
place by the assignees of Signior Somebody, and are to be sold 


/ at his shop in Troubleknave Street [fictitious] at the sign of 
hb the standish. 


| 
The paragraph identifying Martin Mar-Prelate is the fol- 
lowing: 
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We know Master Penrie intus et in cute {i.e., intimately], for 
a papist, then for a Brownist, next for an Anabaptist and last 
for that blasphemous Martin whose spirit is the concrete com- 
pound of all these unpardonable heresies.” 


Nashe knew John Penrie well as he tells us: 


For while he was yet a freshman in Peterhouse [Cambridge], 
and had scarce tasted, as we say, of Seton’s Modalibus [proba- 
bly John Seton's Dialectica which were used in manuscript 
form at St. John’s, Cambridge], he began to affect fractions in 
art and show himself openly a studious disgracer of antiquity. 
Who, then, such an unnatural enemy to Aristotle, or such a 
new-fangled friend unto “Ramus” [Ramus, the Huguenot logi- 
cian, who ‘corrected’ Aristotle, was much admired by Mar- 
lowe]? This one thing I am sure of: he never went for other 
than an ass amongst his companions and equals, yet such a 
mutinous blockhead was he always accounted that, through 
town and college, he was commonly called the seditious 
dunce. 


a 


A Canterbury 
Wedding 


os 
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n his Menaphon, dated August 23, 1589, Robert Greene 

called Christopher Marlowe a cobbler’s eldest son, thereby 

implying that he knew and very probably had met not 
only Marlowe's younger brother, Thomas, then a 13 year old 
choir boy at Canterbury Cathedral, but the cobbler himself, 
as well. John Marlowe was then the Warden Treasurer of the 
Leathermen of Canterbury. And where would Thomas Nashe 
be going on his repeated trips on the Gravesend Barge, but 
to visit the Marlowes in Canterbury? John Davies, a student 
at the Inner Temple who had studied at Oxford, became a 
lively addition to this convivial group, perhaps because his 
father, like John Marlowe, was a leatherman. In 1590, Thomas 
Nashe published a rather ridiculous anti-Martinist pamphlet 
giving Davies as the author, the more to confuse the Puritans, 
and perhaps to the amusement of Davies himself. The frontis- 


piece shows a portrait of the handsome Davies, and the title 
page runs: 


Sir Martin Mar-Prelate, his collar of esses (ruffed collar) 
workmanly wrought by Master Simon Soothsayer, Coldsmith 


of London, and offered to sale upon great necessity. By John 
Davies. 
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The four-page pamphlet was a monotonous litany of Mar- 
tin’s faults obviously compiled from the dregs of Nashe’s 
commonplace books. 

Nashe’s visits to Canterbury where, among other things, he 
heard John Marlowe tell tales of Dick Tarleton’s wit, must 
have moved him to collect these and other stories and publish 
them. That Tarleton was now dead made it all the easier for 
Nashe to cash in on his reputation by making him the author. 
Nashe called the book: ‘“Richard Tarleton’s News Out of Pur- 
gatory.”” This book sold well and Nashe, gratified by its suc- 
cess, was to use other occasions for similar compilations. 

In June 1590, there was an occasion for great celebration in 
the Marlowe household at Canterbury. Margaret Marlowe, 
Christopher’s eldest sister, was to marry John Jordan, a tailor. 
As noted in Chapter III, John Marlowe may have written the 
play Taming Of A Shrew to entertain the wedding guests. For 
him the wedding was cause for celebration since Margaret 
was now 25 years old. Perhaps she had been waiting to marry 
somewhat above a tailor. John Davies, a confirmed bachelor, 
would have been a better catch. Davies about this time had 
penned an epigram to a jilted love called Ignofo [To One Un- 
known] which later appeared in the first edition of Marlowe’s 
translation of Ovid’s Amores. In any case, both Nashe and 
John Davies were guests at the wedding. Nashe wrote about 
it soon after in his Almond for a Parrot: 


Why, this is sound divinity and apt for to edify. Sed abeun- 
dum est mihi [I must be gone] and from the clergy must I 
leap to the laity. Wherefore ““Good even, goodman Davy of 
Canterbury, and better luck betide thee and thy limbs than 
when thou dancedst a whole Sunday at a wedding and after- 
wards repenting thyself of thy profane agility, thou enteredst 
into a more serious meditation against what table [command- 
ment] thou hadst sinned, or what part was the principal in 
this antic iniquity.” The eyes, they were the foremost in this 
indictment, but the legs, (Oh, those lewd legs!), they brought 
him thither, they kept him there, they leaped, they danced, 
and I levaulted to the viols of vanity. Wherefore, what didst 
thou but, like a true Christian, chastised them accordingly? 
The scripture saith: if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out. Davy 
saith: my hose and shoes have offended me, therefore I will 
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pluck them off. This text thus applied, off went the woolen 
stockings with a thrice, and they with the good neat’s leather 
shoes were cast both into the bottom of a well. The sinners 
thus punished, and all parties pleased, home went the pilgrim 
Davy, barefoot and barelegged. 


It was certainly a wild wedding. Lambert says of Davies: 
“Davies must have been a wild and high-spirited youth, even 
for his day.” 

The vigorous rhythm of Davies’ dancing comes down to us 
in a most remarkable poem that he is said to have composed 
in just fifteen days. It is called Orchestra, in Praise of Dancing, 
and the following is an excerpt: 


Wherein that Dancer greatest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all orders shunt 

For everywhere he wantonly must range 

And turn, and wind, with unexpected change. 
Yet is there one the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 

Where, arm in arm, two dancers are entwined, 
And while themselves with strict embracements bound, 
And still their feet an anapest do sound: 

An anapest is all their music’s song, 

Whose first two feet are short, and third is long. 


Nowhere else do we find a more vivid account of Elizabe- 
than dancing. 

It may have been the cobbler’s prerogative that his guests, 
in deference to his trade, throw their old shoes in the well 
and buy new ones, though Nashe says that Davies went home 
barefoot and bare-legged. As for Nashe, himself, he expected 
his shoes as a gift, for tradition has it that Nashe never paid 
his shoemaker. Nashe’s acquaintance with a certain devout 
cobbler and a visit to the cliffs of Dover are recalled in the 


Astrological Prognostication...by Adam Foulweather, student in 
Ass-tronomy: 


Sitting, gentlemen, upon Dover cliffs, to ‘quaint myself with 
the art of navigation and know the course of the tides I betook 
me to my ephemerides and, erecting a figure, have found such 
strange accidents to fall out this year [1591] I have for the 
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benefit of my countrymen taken in hand to make this prognos- 
tication, ...which, if God prevent not, many poor men are likely 
to fast on Sundays for want of food, and such as have no shoes 


[Nashe?] to go barefoot, if certain devout cobblers prove not 
the more courteous. 


Nashe is not serious about making a “‘scientific’ astrologi- 
cal prognostication since he lacked the patience to make the 
complex figures and calculations. It was probably a jibe at his 
friend Marlowe, who took such matters more seriously. 

Nashe also describes the journey on the Gravesend Barge 


to the wedding in Canterbury in his (anonymous) Cobbler of 
Canterburie. 


Sitting at the barge in Billingsgate, expecting when the tide 
would serve for Gravesend, divers passengers [travelers] of 
all sorts resorted thither to go down. At last it [the tide] began 
to ebb and then they cried ‘Away!’ When I came to the stairs 
[boat landing at Billingsgate], although I was resolved to go 
down in a tilt boat [a vessel having a slant roof and hence 
more expensive] yet, seeing what a crew of mad companions 
went in the barge and perceiving by the wind there was no 
fear of rain, I stepped into the barge and took up my seat 
among the thickest. With that the bargemen put from the stairs 
and, having a strong ebb because there had much rainwater 
fallen before, they went the more merrily down. And scarce 
had we gotten beyond Saint Catherines [near the Tower], but 
that a perry of wind blew something loud, that the watermen 
hoist up sails and laid by their oars from labor. Being thus 
under sail, going so snugly down, it made us all so merry that 
we fell to chat, some of one thing and some of another, all of 
mirth, many of knavery, that if Cato Censorius had been there 
he would either have laughed at their knavish jests or else at 
the confusion of their prattles which seemed like a very chaos 
of sundry conceits. And thus every man was striving to pass 
away the time pleasantly. A gentleman [Christopher Marlowe] 
pulled out of his sleeve a little pamphlet and began to read to 
himself. Amongst the rest myself was so bold as to ask him 
what book it was. “Marry,” quoth he, “a foolish toy called 
Tarleton’s News Out of Purgatory.” At this they fell to descanting 
of the book. Some commended it highly and said it was good 
invention and fine tales. ‘“Tush,” quoth another, “most of them 
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are stolen out of Boccacio’s Decameron.” “For all that,’” quoth 
the third, ‘’tis pretty and witty.” 

As they were thus commending and discommending, there 
sat by an ancient man that was a cobbler in Canterbury [John 
Marlowe]. “Masters,” quoth he, “half one and half the other, 
but ‘tis not merry enough for Tarleton’s vein, nor stuffed with 
his fine conceits. There it shall pass for a book and no more. 
No? No, what say you to old Father Chaucer? How like you 
of his Canterbury Tales? Are they not pleasant to delight and 
witty to instruct and full of conceited learning to show the 
excellency of his wit? All men commended Chaucer as the 
father of English poets and said he shot a shoot which many 
have aimed at but never reached to. Well,” quoth the cobbler, 
“now that we are going to Gravesend and, so I think most of 
us to Canterbury, let us tell some tales to pass away the time 
till we come off the water, and we will call them Canterbury 
Tales.” To this motion the whole company willingly consented 
and only they stood upon this: Who should begin? “If it be 
no offense,” quoth the cobbler, “‘to other gentlemen that be 
here, I myself will be the ringleader.”’ To this they all agreed 
and the cobbler began to settle himself... 


In the end the cobbler suggested that all the stories told 
be published, and Nashe, who habitually acted as compiler, 
editor, and overseer for the press for other writers, undoubt- 
edly performed this chore for John Marlowe. Nashe and Mar- 
lowe contributed the story of Marian of Cherrihinton, covered 
in Chapter IV, and John Marlowe the ribald stories of the 
former nuns and friars in Rochester. John Marlowe’s stories 
are by far the most entertaining and it seems that he wrote 
them out and sent them to Nashe in London with the cover 
letter reproduced in Chapter II. 

While Nashe could not resist publishing John Marlowe's 
witty letter along with the other stories, he was somewhat 
taken aback by John Marlowe's apt criticism of his earlier 
publication, Tarleton’s News and like any wounded author he 
felt urged to make reply. To make his reply appear the more 
objective, he put it in the mouth of Robin Goodfellow, whom 
everyone took to be the writer, Robert Greene. 


Robin Goodfellow's Epistle. 
A cobbler become a corrector? Ho, ho, ho! It was not so when 
Robin Goodfellow was ruffler and helped the country wenches 
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to grind their malt. Then, gentlemen, the plowswain meddled 
with his team, the gentleman with his hound and his hawk, 
the artificer with his labor and the scholar with his book. Every 
degree contented him within his limits. But now the world is 
grown to that pass that Pierce Plowman will pry into law, nay, 
into divinity, and his duncerie must needs be doctrine. Tush! 
Why? See you not how crank the cobbler is that will forsooth 
correct Dick Tarleton’s doings, a man famous in his life for 
merry conceit, and especially a book of my publishing? Well, 
gentlemen, if you suffer it, and Dick Tarleton pocket it up 
without a revenge, or a dry blow at his breech, Robin Goodfel- 
low makes a vow to haunt him in his sleep and, after his old 
merry humor so to play the knave with the cobbler, that he 
shall repent he meddled so far beyond his latchet. But I will 
carry my friend’s these news to purgatory where I know for 
anger he will almost break his tabor and will not rest till we 
have revenged... 
Yours in choler, Robin Goodfellow. 


Nashe’s own contribution to the Cobbler of Canterburie, The 
Student’s Tale, was rather weak. More interesting are two 
poems in which he describes his friends, John and Christo- 


pher Marlowe. 


The description of the Cobbler [John Marlowe]. 
His status was large and tall, 
His limbs well set withal. 
Of a strong bone and a broad chest, 
He was wide and wildsome in the breast, 
His forehead high and a bald pate, 
Well I wote, he was a mate 
That had loved well a bonnie lass, 
For the ‘lown’s eyes were as gray as glass: 
And oft have I heard my mother say 
The wanton eye is e’er most gray. 
He loved well a cup of strong ale, 
For his nose was nothing pale; 
But his snout and all his face, 
Was as red as ruby or topaz. 
A voice he had clear and loud 
And well he ’gan sing to a crowd. 
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He was a stout sturdy squire, 
And loved weekday good compire. 
Drink he would with every man 

In cup, cruet, glass or can. 


| And what every day he got, 
He hoarded up in the ale pot 
That all Canterbury ‘gan leer 


To talk of this merry Cobbler. 


The gentleman that Nashe describes in Cobbler of Canterbury 
is Christopher Marlowe, then age 26: 


The description of the gentleman. 
His status was of middle length, 
Well jointed, of a good strength. 
Siken writs report to us 
Was that Trojan, Troilus. 
For he was of comely visage, 
And his manners of courteous usage. 
His hair in curled locks hung down, 
And well I wot, the color was nut-brown, 
And yet it was full bright and sheen. 
Such wore Paris, I ween, 
Wher he sailed to Grecia 
To fetch the fair Helena. 
His front [forehead] was of a silver hue, 
Powdered thick with veins blue. 
His eyes were luminous, 
Crystalline and beauteous, 
Gray and sparkling like the stars, 
When the day her light up spars. 
His cheeks like the lilies white, 
Or as Luna being bright, 
And yet comely thereupon 
Was shadowed color vermilion, 
That gazers all woulden suppose 
How the lily and the rose 
Did make war each with other, 
Which should be above another. 
His suercoat was of satin blue, 
Like unto a lover true. 
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His hose were guarded [trimmed] along 
With many a broad velvet thong. 

His cloak grew large and side [wide] 
And a fair whinyard by his side, 

The pommel gilt. And on his head 

He had a bonnet, color red. 

An alder liefer swain I ween, 

On the barge there was not seen, 

And then thus he ’gan tell, 

What in Cambridge to a scholar befell. 


Nashe’s description of Christopher Marlowe may be com- 
pared with the so-called Cambridge portrait (see illustra- 
tions). Nashe describes Marlowe’s eyes as “gray and 
sparkling like the stars’ but in the portrait they are brown. 
This may not be the original color, as the portrait was ‘‘re- 
stored” soon after it was discovered, and no color photograph 
of the original was made. There is agreement in the vermilion 
colored cheeks, the nut-brown hair and the curled locks. A 
second portrait, the so-called Grafton portrait of Shakespeare, 
has been suggested by Wraight and Stern! as a later portrait 
of Marlowe, and this particular portrait has eyes of gray. Ac- 
cording to Nashe, Marlowe had a beautiful complexion. He 
was a veritable rose-cheeked Adonis, the very same men- 
tioned in the poems Hero and Leander and Venus and Adonis. 
This identification is confirmed by the fact that Marlowe was 
accused by Robert Greene of being his own thrall and of ad- 
miring nought but his wondrous self. 
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Greene’s undoing had, it seems, a rather innocent be- 
ginning some years before. In the preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon Thomas Nashe, piqued by Marlowe's seeming in- 
difference, retaliated by compiling a long list of English poets, 
including even Gabriel Harvey, but not Christopher Marlowe. 
These uncritical encomiums by Nashe had a rather surprising 
result. Marlowe, in no doubt of his abilities, viewed Nashe’s 
little ploy with considerable humor but without offense, and 
in a thrice they were again on good terms. But with the family 
of the Harveys it was quite different. The Reverend Richard 
Harvey, Doctor Harvey’s younger brother, pounced upon 
Nashe’s favorable mention of his brother, Gabriel, and sought 
to make as much as possible of the dubious tribute. With a 
great noise, he rose to the defense of Gabriel for the injury he 
had received in being praised by an unknown upstart, 
Thomas Nashe. It must be said that the harmless Harveys had 
a genius for losing friends, and they were rarely praised again. 
Early in 1592, Robert Greene, somewhat put down by Mar- 
lowe’s singularity in dress, consoled himself by reading a 
poem by one F. T. called The Debate Between Pride and Lowli- 
ness. In this poem, a debate between a pair of animated velvet 


A sequence of events that led eventually to Robert 
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breeches and a pair of cloth breeches is placed before a jury 
representing various trades and professions. Who but Chris- 
topher Marlowe, seen parading in Paul’s in gaudy velvet 
breeches, was Velvet-breeches? Yes, Christopher Marlowe, he 
who rode about London in all the finery of a gentleman, while 
his father, a poor shoemaker dressed in cotton galligaskins, 
walked behind. 

Then Greene remembered Shakespeare, that contemptible 
actor who prospered so well by his evil brokery. He was an 
upstart of another sort, not a courtier, but a nouveau rich who 
flaunted his wealth in a tasteless display of golden rings on 
his fingers. Greene worked the broker into his Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier by making him a prospective but rejected 
juror. Greene did not mention his targets, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, by name but he knew how to make the shoe fit. 
Shakespeare later took offense at Greene’s unflattering and 
unmistakable description of him as the broker in Quip. As a 
means of making his point in Quip while throwing his ene- 
mies off the scent, Greene made the three Harveys the ostensi- 
ble targets of the piece. An ingenious idea, but it was not 
all Greene’s. It occurred to him while reading the following 
passage from F. T.’s poem: 


For who would set his son to school, quoth he, 
To study scripture, physic, or the law, 

But that he beareth good will unto me, 

If otherwise I hold him but a daw. 


Who was it but Harvey’s father, the ropemaker of Saffron 
Waldon, who had sent three sons to school to study each in 
turn, scripture, physic, and the law? Greene thought better of 
attacking the Harveys, and withdrew the offending passage 
from Quip soon after it was published. Only recently has a 
copy of Quip been found in which the following passage 
against the Harveys appears. 


“And whither are you going,” quoth I? “Marry sir,” quoth 
he, ‘first to absolve your question, I dwell in Saffron Waldon, 
and am going to Cambridge to three sons that I keep there at 
school; such apt children, sir, as few women have groomed 
for, and yet they have ill luck. The one, sir, is a Divine to 
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comfort my soul and he indeed, though he be a vainglorious 
ass, as divers youths of his age be, is well given to the show 
of the world, and writ a late The Lamb of God, and yet his 
parishoners say he is the limb of the devil, and kisseth their 
wives with holy kisses, but they had rather he should keep 
his lips for Madge his mare. 

The second, sir, is a physician or a fool, but indeed a physi- 
cian, and had proved a proper man if he had not spoiled 
himself with his astrological discourse of the terrible conjunc- 
tion of Saturn and Jupiter. 

For the eldest, he is a civilian, a wondrous witted fellow, sir 
reverence, sir, he is a Doctor, and as Tubalcain was the first 
inventor of music, so he, God’s benision light upon him, was 
the first that invented English hexameters. But see how in these 
days learning is little esteemed, for that and other familiar 
letters and proper treatises he was orderly clapped in the Fleet 
[prison], but, sir, a hawk and a kite may bring forth a coistrell, 
and honest parents may have bad children. 


In the margin Greene has: 


Such a Richard. By S. Harry look to it, for all poets in En- 
gland will have a blow at your breech for calling them prop- 
erly makeplays, and will, if you reconcile not yourself, bring 
your worship on the stage. 


In Quip Greene describes William Shakespeare as 


...a Square set fellow well fed and briskly appareled, in a black 
taffeta doublet and a spruce leather jerkin with crystal buttons; 
a cloak faced afore with velvet, and a Coventry cap of the 
finest wool; his face something ruby bluish, cherry-cheeked, 
like a shred of scarlet or a little darker, like the lees of old 
claret wine... 


Greene also has an unmistakable reference to John Marlowe 


as a tanner and his son: 


You respect not public commodity, but private gains; not to 
benefit your neighbor, but for to make the proud princox, your 
son, an upstart gentleman; ...you leave no villainy unsought, 
to bring the blockhead, your son, to go afore the clown his 
father, trimly tricked up in a pair of velvet-breeches. 
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Later Greene is somewhat kinder to the shoemaker, John 
Marlowe, one of his admirers, and relates a fable in which 
Mercury tells Jupiter: “I have lighted amongst a crew of shoe- 
makers, the best fellows that ever I met withal.”” Greene may 
have gotten some of his material on the Marlowes for Quip 
from Thomas Nashe, who was more personally acquainted 
with the Marlowes of Canterbury. Nashe later accused Greene 
of as much, saying: ‘Nay, he (Greene) himself hath purloined 
something from me, and mended his hand in confuting by 
fifteen parts by following my precedents.” Nashe was privy 
to Greene’s petty literary vendettas and, since he himself was 
never attacked, he was not a little pleased that his literary 
rivals, even a friend like Marlowe, were made the object of 
some deserving criticism. Nashe himself had railed against 
upstart young men parading in velvet while their father goes 
about in rags: 


O, it is a trim thing when Pride, the son, goes before and 
Shame, the father, follows after. Such precedents there are in 
our commonwealth a great many, ...carterly upstarts that out- 
face town and country in their velvets when Sir Rowland Rus- 
set-coat, their dad, goes sagging every day in his round 
gascoignes of white cotton and hath much ado (poor penny 
father) to keep his unthrift elbows in reparations. 


A perfectionist when it came to deflating the pretensions 
of courtiers or of Puritans, Nashe thought that Greene’s Quip, 
though it attacked the Harveys and his fellow William Shake - 
speare somewhat too severely, did not do justice to its ostensi- 
ble object, the upstart courtier. Nashe later sought to remedy 
this defect as well as reap literary capital from Greene’s name 
(as he had done with Tarleton’s in Tarleton’s News from Purga- 
tory). He called this piece Greene’s News from Heaven and Hell. 
Given in Chapter XI, it is one of Nashe’s better stories. 

Greene’s The Upstart Courtier was not, as some have sup- 
posed, directed at Doctor Harvey, but at Christopher Mar- 
lowe. Whatever his other faults, the learned and puritanical 
doctor had never been accused of gaudy dress; rather it was 
Gabriel Harvey who later in Gorgon described a gaudily 
dressed Marlowe walking along Paul's Churchyard. 

In Cobler of Canterbury, Thomas Nashe describes a finely 
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dressed Christopher Marlowe on his way to Canterbury for 
the celebration of the wedding of his sister, Margaret. Even 
then Marlowe was wearing silk, a suercoat of blue satin, and 
a pair of hose trimmed with velvet thongs; the blue suercoat 
was set off by the prominently displayed golden pommel of 
his sword. We recall that the liveried servants of the Countess 
of Pembroke, on her entry into London, displayed golden 
chains and blue cassocks. It may be that Christopher Marlowe, 
sporting the same colors, was in 1592 in the service of the 
Earl of Pembroke. A new company of players had been 
formed wearing Pembroke’s livery, the Pembroke players, 
and they performed Marlowe’s plays almost exclusively. Mar- 
lowe’s new finery, daily displayed in riding about London in 
his lord’s service, was required by his new position. The Earl’s 
London residence, Baynard Castle, was situated on the 
Thames, not far from Paul’s Churchyard, where Marlowe was 
reported seen. 

The Earl of Pembroke’s men are first mentioned as playing 
at Leicester in the last three months of 1592, and if they were 
organized at Marlowe’s instigation, it must have been earlier 
in that year. Greene’s Quip for and Upstart Courtier was entered 
in the Stationers’ Registers on July 20, 1592, so that Marlowe 
had become an “upstart courtier” very likely at least some 
months before. Greene’s main criticism of Marlowe was not 
his velvet breeches—that detail he picked up from the poem 
by F. T.—but that Marlowe was become a courtier, that is, he 
frequented the court. Thus it would appear that some time 
before July 1592, Christopher Marlowe was in the service of 
the Earl of Pembroke. 

Employment of Christopher Marlowe by the Earl of Pem- 
broke early in 1592 would explain why Marlowe, after some 
five years of writing plays for Ned Alleyn and the Admiral’s 
men, is found writing for anew company, the Pembroke play- 
ers. It was a company which he was instrumental in having 
formed, a matter that only required that the Earl of Pembroke 
agree to become their sponsor. In return, at very little expense 
to himself, the Earl could expect the players to entertain him 
on suitable occasions at his castle in London, at his great 
house in Wilton, in Wales at Cardiff, or at Ludlow Castle. 
Further, Marlowe, an independent writer never attached to 
any one company, could sell his plays to anyone, and it may 
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be from about this time that he sold plays to William Shake- 
speare. 

The Earl of Pembroke, long disillusioned with the intrigues 
at Court and longing to spend his days at his beloved Wilton 
House, would have found in Marlowe a congenial spirit. Like 
Marlowe, he had studied at Cambridge and, it is said, even 
at Douay. The earl was a patron of Sir Walter Ralegh, and a 
poem by Marlowe, to which Ralegh wrote a reply, The Passion- 
ate Shepherd, is found in the commonplace book of the earl’s 
chaplain, the Rev. John Thornborough (1551-1641). The earl 
raised race horses, greyhounds, and hunting dogs, but he was 
an intellectual as well. He much admired and took pride in 
the accomplishments of his brother-in-law, Sir Philip Sidney, 
and he was one man among England’s great who could ap- 
preciate a fine mind like Marlowe’s, or a fine play like Doc- 
tor Faustus. 

If plays were to be staged for the Earl of Pembroke, he 
himself would be much too busy to make the arrangements. 
He left such details to his Countess, who had in charge not 
only the management of Wilton House and other of the fami- 
ly’s mansions, but also the education of the children. The 
Countess was entirely equal to the task, and on November 26, 
1590, at her house in Ramsbury, she completed the translation 
from the French of a play on Anthony and Cleopatra by Gar- 
nier called Antonie. It is very likely that this play was per- 
formed for the winter festivities of that year, for the Countess, 
in her introduction to the play, which largely follows the orig- 
inal, added a stage direction of her own: 


The stage supposed Alexandria. The chorus first Egyptian, 
and after Roman soldiers. The history to be read at large in 
Plutarch in the life of Antonius. 


No credit is given to the original author, Garnier. 

The Countess’s preoccupation with French translations in 
the year 1590 (she did one other, Philip Mornay’s Discourse of 
Life and Death) points to the influence of Samuel Daniel, who 
was then tutor to the children and who, having served Sir 
Edward Stafford, the English ambassador in France, would 
have had a command of French. Samuel Daniel also acted as 
the Countess’ literary assistant and in 1591 he brought to Lon- 
don a collection of exquisite sonnets by her brother, Sir Philip 
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Sidney, and entrusted them to Thomas Nashe to be seen 
through the press. These were duly published in the same 
year as Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella. Nashe wrote a flowery 
preface in praise of the Countess, saying in part: 


..amongst the which, fair sister of Phoebus (the sun, Sir Philip 
Sidney), and eloquent secretary to the Muses, most rare Count- 
ess of Pembroke, thou art not to be omitted; whom Arts do 
adore as a second Minerva, and our poets extoll as the patron- 
ess of their invention; for in thee the Lesbian Sappho with her 
lyric harp is disgraced, and the laurel garland which thy 
brother so bravely advanced on his lance is still kept green in 
the Temple of Pallas. Thou only entertainest empty-handed 
Homer and keepest the springs of Castalia from being dried 
up. Learning, wisdom, beauty, and all other ornaments of no- 
bility whatsoever, seek to approve themselves in thy sight, 
and get a further seal of felicity from the smiles of thy favor. 
O Jove digna, viro ni Jove nata fores. 1 fear 1 shall be counted a 
mercenary flatterer... 


In having Astrophel and Stella published, almost certainly at 
the command of the Countess, Samuel Daniel committed a 
slight indiscretion: he added twenty-seven sonnets of his own. 
This was bound to displease the Countess, and so Daniel pub- 
licly disclaimed responsibility and put on a show of being 
outraged that his “uncorrected” sonnets were published with- 
out his permission. 

Although the Countess translated Antonie in 1590, it was 
not licensed in London until May 3, 1592, to the printer Pon- 
sonby, the same who had earlier acquired the very profitable 
rights to The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Samuel Daniel 
wrote a sequel, a play called Cleopatra, and it is clear that 
Samuel Daniel and the Countess were at this time literary 
collaborators. In February 1592, he published his famous De- 
lia, a collection of 50 sonnets dedicated to the Countess of 
Pembroke, eighteen of these from the earlier ‘‘unauthorized”’ 
publication. Daniel was at once recognized as an able poet, 
and in the same year, 1592, a second edition of Delia appeared 
containing four new sonnets and a magnificent narrative 
poem, the Complaint of Rosamund, 106 stanzas of impeccable 
verse in rime royal, all this again dedicated to his patroness, 
the Countess of Pembroke. The Countess, though she was the 
recipient of laudatory dedications from a host of other poets 
as well, could not have been more pleased. 
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Thus, early in 1592, though Christopher Marlowe, in the 
course of rendering services to the Earl of Pembroke at the 
Court in London, had arranged for his sponsorship of a com- 
pany of players, he was not, like Samuel Daniel and some 
others, a member of the Countess’ select literary circle. In- 
deed, in 1592 Christopher Marlowe had published no poems 
at all, and his school-boy translation of Ovid’s Art of Love was 
too sexually explicit to be accepted in polite circles or licensed 
for publication. 

Daniel’s literary success and his envied patronage by the 
Countess did not go unnoticed by Marlowe, nor did Daniel's 
preciseness and fashion in dress. Marlowe now saw hiniself 
as Daniel’s rival for the Countess’ favor. Certainly it was not 
to please the bluff old Earl that required that he be dressed 
in courtier’s garb, and it is quite likely that he sought to ingra- 
tiate himself into the Countess’ circle by every embellishment 
of physical charm at his command. In Marlowe’s theory of 
romantic love, it is the eye that falls in love, for he wrote: 


What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight. 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 


And Marlowe knew better than to seek favor with great 
men by effeminate dress. In his Edward Il, performed by Pem- 
broke’s players, Marlowe offers this advice: 


Tis not a black coat with a little band, 

A velvet capped cloak, faced before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 

Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 

Or saying a long grace at a table’s end, 

Or making low legs to a nobleman, 

Or looking downward, with your eyelids closed, 
And saying, “Truly, an’t may please your honor’, 
Can get you any favor with great men. 

You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute, 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 


Thus, though Marlowe may have been employed in some 
capacity by the Earl of Pembroke early in 1592 that led to the 
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formation of the Pembroke company of players, his elegance 
in dress suggests that it was his lady, the Countess, whom 
he was trying to impress. No employment would be more 
congenial to Marlowe than to be a member of that college of 
ingenious wits clustered about Wilton House and ruled over 
by the Countess. John Harington, John Davies, Samuel Daniel, 
and John Sanford lived nearby and gathered there for festive 
occasions, to be joined by others such as Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Thomas Churchyard, and Nicholas Breton. In this mansion, 
graced with works of art, a fine library and surrounding 
parks, scholars were accorded every courtesy. For a moment 
in history Wilton House was the poet’s Isle of Delos, and the 
Countess herself was Delia, as Daniel called her. 

On his errands between Baynard Castle and the court at 
Whitehall, Marlowe could choose either to take a river boat 
from the stairs or landing at Baynard Castle, or he could ride. 
Certainly he would cut a finer figure and be better seen if 
he rode. John Davies has an epigram on Faustus (that is, on 
Christopher Marlowe, the author of Doctor Faustus) which de- 
scribes Marlowe riding about town: 


Faustus, not lord nor knight, nor wise nor old, 
To every place about the town doth ride. 

He rides into the fields, plays to behold, 

He rides unto the house of bawdry too. 
Thither his horse doth him so often carry, 
That shortly he will quite forget to go. 


On May 9, 1592, Marlowe’s riding about town, besides cre- 
ating some resentment among his less-favored friends, may 
have been the occasion for an encounter with the law. On this 
date Marlowe was See to appear before the magistrate, 
Sir Owen Hopton, for his recognizance to keep the peace ver- 
sus two constables in Holiwell Street in Shoreditch, Allen Ni- 
cholls and Nicholas Helliott by name. A man of Marlowe’s 
temperament would have little patience with officious Dog- 
berries, and, having endured them for several years while on 
foot, he must have contrived some new annoyance for them 
from the relative safety of a horse’s back. 

Various biographies' of Christopher Marlowe have associ- 
ated him with two other English noblemen: Ferdinando Stan- 
ley, the Lord Strange Earl of Derby and Henry Percy, the Earl 
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of Northumberland also known as the Wizard Earl, but only 
recently has evidence come to light to confirm these specula- 
tions. In a letter dated January 26, 1592?, Sir Robert Sidney, 
Governor of Flushing in the Netherlands wrote to Lord Bur- 
ghley in London: 


Right Honorable. Besides the prisoner Evan Flud, I have 
also given in charge to this bearer my ancient [ensign] two. 
other prisoners, the one named Christofer Marly, by his profes- 
sion a scholar, and the other Gifford Gilbert a goldsmith taken 
here for coining, and their money I have sent over unto your 
Lordship. The matter was revealed unto me the day after it 
was done by one Richard Baines whom also my ancient shall 
bring unto your Lordship; he was their chamber fellow and, 
fearing the success, made me acquainted with all. The men 
being examined apart never denied anything, only protesting 
that what was done was only to see the goldsmith’s cunning, 
and truly I am of opinion that the poor man was only brought 
in under that color whatever intent the other two had at that 
time. And indeed they do one accuse another to have been the 
inducers of him, and to have intended to practice it hereafter, 
and have as it were justified him unto me. But howsoever it 
happened a dutch shilling was uttered and else not any piece; 
and indeed I do not think that they would have uttered many 
of them, for the metal is plain pewter and with half an eye to 
be discovered. Notwithstanding I thought it fit to send them 
over unto your Lordship to take their trial as you shall think 
best. For I will not stretch my commission to deal in such 
matters, and much less to put them at liberty and to deliver 
them into the town’s hands being the Queen’s subjects, and 
not required neither of this said town, I know not how it would 
have been liked, especially since part of that which they did 
counterfeit was Her Majesty’s coin. The goldsmith is an excel- 
lent workman and if I should speak my conscience had no 
intent hereunto. The scholar says himself to be very well 
known both to the Earl of Northumberland and my lord 
Strange. Baines and he do also accuse one another of intent to 
go to the enemy or to Rome both as they say of malice one to 
another. Hereof I thought fit to advertise your Lordship leav- 
ing the rest to their own confession and my ancient’s report. 
And so do humbly take my leave at Flushing the 26 of Janu- 
ary 1591{2]. 
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Your honor’s very obedient to do you service 
R. Sidney. 


Ferdinando Stanley, the Lord Strange, a Catholic nobleman 
descended from King Henry VII, was a patron of drama and 
himself a writer of plays and poetry. He had his own company 
of players, the Lord Strange’s Men which, after his death by 
poison in 1594, was taken over by Lord Hunsdon, the Queen’s 
Chamberlain, and was then known as the Chamberlain’s men. 
It was the Lord Strange’s Men who first performed Marlowe's 
Jew of Malta and this was perhaps the reason that Christopher 
Marlowe was “very well known” to the Earl. Other play- 
wrights the Lord Strange supported were Robert Greene and 
Thomas Kydd. As Kydd later testified, he and Christopher 
Marlowe once shared a room and worked in their lord’s 
household and even sat at table with him. Presumably their 
lord at the time was the Lord Strange. 

While Marlowe's association with the Lord Strange was 
primarily literary, that with Henry Percy, the ninth Earl of 
Northumberland, was a common interest in the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge. The Earl’s library in his Blackfriars 
home was an encyclopedia of the sciences as then known as 
well as of literature and history. Henry Percy was known 
as “the Wizard Earl’. He was Marlowe’s age and a direct 
descendant through nine generations from Sir Henry Percy 
or Hotspur. Though outwardly adhering to the newly estab- 
lished religion, Northumberland continued to entertain 
strong and irradicable Catholic sympathies. 

There is further evidence that links Marlowe even more 
intimately with Northumberland. A few months before Mar- 
lowe’s arrest for coining in Flushing, on September 23/Octo- 
ber 3, 1591, Charles Paget, leader of the Catholic exiles in 


Brussels, in a long letter to Thomas Barnes in London, made 
the following statement. 


There is a Morley that playeth the organies in Paul's that 
was with me in my house. He seemed here to be a good Catho- 
lic and was reconciled but notwithstanding, suspecting his be- 
havior, I intercepted letters that Mr. Nowell wrote to him, 
whereby I discovered enough to have hanged him. Neverthe- 
less, he showing with tears great repentance and asking on his 
knees forgiveness, I was content to let him go. I hear since his 
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coming thither he hath played the promoter and apprehended 
Catholics. I pray you advertise me thereof. 

I pray you find the means to signify to my Lady Jane Percy 
that the Countess of Northumberland her mother died 14 days 
since of the smallpox and that she hath left jewels and goods 
behind her that is worth the having and therefore advise her 
to come over so soon as she can for unless she be present she 
cannot enjoy them; besides she may procure the decompts of 
her mother which riseth above 2000 crowns of gold. 


It appears from Paget’s letter that Marlowe, posing as a 
scholar and a Catholic, had infiltrated the Catholic party in 
Brussels which was then under Spanish control. He did not 
then pose as the gentleman that he was. Charles Paget, under- 
standably suspicious, intercepted a letter sent to Marlowe, as 
he says, by one Mr. Nowell. The letter gave evidence suffi- 
ciently incriminating to have Marlowe hanged. Since there 
was then a Reverend Alexander Nowell at Paul’s Cathdral, it 
may be that Paget was somehow misled by a letter from the 
Reverend Nowell to conclude that Marlowe was the organist 
at the cathedral. 

Paget’s contact in London, Thomas Barnes, had been impli- 
cated in the Babington plot to assassinate the Queen. Though 
he escaped punishment, presumably because all along he had 
been a spying on the conspirators, he was still trusted by 
the Catholics. Paget wants Barnes to confirm that Christopher 
Marlowe “played the promoter” in spying upon and appre- 
hending English Catholics. Meanwhile Paget continued to 
keep Marlowe under surveillance until, some months later, 
Marlowe was able to make his way to Flushing which was 
under English control. 

What is intriguing about Paget’s letter is his further infor- 
mation about one Lady Jane Percy and her mother, the Count- 
ess of Northumberland. It would appear that the Countess 
was Henry Percy’s mother and Lady Jane Percy in England 
was his sister. Under the circumstances it is highly likely that 
in coming to Brussels Marlowe came to visit the ailing Count- 
ess on behalf of her children in England, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland and Lady Jane Percy. Paget's letter implies that 
both the Countess and Lady Jane Percy were Catholics. But 
there are yet other connections between the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland and Christopher Marlowe. 
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Recall that as a young boy Christopher Marlowe had writ- 
ten the rather juvenile play, The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth and that the Earl of Northumberland was a direct descen- 
dant of Sir Henry Percy, called Hotspur, who had revolted 
against Prince Hal’s (Henry V) father, King Henry IV, and 
was slain at the battle of Shrewbury. Recall also that an early 
version of the play Famous Victories featured the character Sir 
John Oldcastle, ancestor of Lord Cobham who occupied the 
King’s Lodging a short distance from John Marlowe’s house 
in Canterbury with the prospect that Lord Cobham would 
pay the troupe of players to put on a performance in which 
he could play his famous ancestor. When Edward de Vere, 
the young Earl of Oxford, was staying in Kent in 1574 (at 
various lodgings of the same Lord Cobham) the character Sir 
John Oldcastle was cut from the play and undue prominence 
was given instead to the Earl of Oxford, for a performance in 
which the young de Vere would be happy to pay to see his 
own ancestor come alive on stage. Consider now the fact that 
Christopher Marlowe and the Earl of Northumberland were 
well known to each other and further, that Northumberland’s 
direct ancestor, Sir Henry Percy or Hotspur, fought in the 
same battle of Shrewsbury with Prince Hal, the future King 
Henry V. 

As first noted in the third puzzle of Chapter II, one of 
the few truly astonishing results of computer processing of 
Elizabethan plays’is the high vocabulary overlap between Fa- 
mous Victories and the Dering manuscript of Henry IV. It is 
then highly likely that these two plays were by the same au- 
thor, one of them a juvenile play (lacking sex humor, for ex- 
ample) and the other, Henry IV, quite mature. But when did 
Marlowe (presumed to be the author of the juvenile play) 
write the much fuller version that appears in the Dering 
manuscript? The clue lies in the unusual prominence given 
for the first time to Hotspur, Sir Henry Percy. 

Marlowe, a playwright, intimately entangled with the af- 
fairs of the Percy family, would find it quite congenial to 
recast part of Famous Victories (and a good part of history) to 
honor his patron’s ancestor, Hotspur, by giving him a large 
and heroic role in Henry IV. The composition of the Dering 
manuscript version of this play would then coincide with 
Marlowe’s first acquaintance with the Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1590 or 1591. Where the Earl may have played his 
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ancestor, Hotspur (in private performance, of course, since 
the Earl did not have his own company of players), Marlowe 
himself could well have played his foil in the role of Prince 
Hal. As represented in the play, Prince Hal and Hotspur like 
Marlowe and Northumberland, were the same age when, in 
fact, Hotspur was old enough to be Prince Hal’s father. 

This dating of the original composition of the two parts of 
Henry IV to their origin in 1591 as one play is supported by 
Hardin Craig* when he stated “’...we have in the Dering ver- 
sion a manuscript of Henry IV when it was one play and not 
two, and one might add that it was after the name of Oldcastle 
had been changed to Falstaff and before Shakespeare had 
made his original into a two-part play.” 

In summary, then, Christopher Marlowe was truly an up- 
start courtier. In London only a few years he had gained im- 
portant friends in high places, Ferdinando Stanley the Lord 
Strange, Henry Percy the Earl of Northumberland, and Henry 
Herbert the 2nd Earl of Pembroke. 
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some 40 works, mostly romances, pamphlets and a num- 

ber of plays. Many passages in these works are autobio- 
graphical. Greene’s Never Too Late, written in 1590, tells of a 
young man who left his wife for a courtesan, Infida, who 
robbed him of his money and then thrust him out of doors, 
whereupon the young man fell in with a company of actors 
who hired him to write plays, succeeding so well that Infida 
sought to have him back. Greene himself had deserted his 
wife and infant son in Norwich and took up with one Em 
Ball in London. When Em Ball deserted him, Greene turned 
to writing plays for the Queen’s men. His first play, Alphonsus, 
King Of Aragon, was ridiculed from a rival stage by two gen- 
tlemen poets, thought to be Marlowe and Watson. His next 
play, A Looking Glass for London and England with Thomas 
Lodge as co-author, was much better and the third, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, was so successful that the Queen’s men, 
their ebbing fortunes restored, felt no further need for his 
services. Robert Wilson, the playwright for the Queen’s men, 
now felt confident that he could do as well. Greene meanwhile 
fell back on his romances and a new genre that was even 
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more popular: exposés of shady practices in the iniquitous 
city of London. But the writing of plays was the more lucra- 
tive pursuit and Greene kept his eye on the progress of his 
rival. 

The play that Robert Wilson finally came up with was A 
Pleasant Comedy of Fair Em, the Miller’s Daughter of Manchester; 
With the Love of William the Conqueror. A copy of this play, 
bound up with two others in one volume, was later in the 
library of Charles II, the back of the volume labeled: “Shake- 
speare. Vol. I.’”’ Since Greene implied that it was Robert Wil- 
son who wrote it, the Shakespeare volume attests only to the 
fact that Fair Em was one of William Shakespeare’s theatrical 
properties, one that he had commissioned Wilson to write. 
The play has two disconnected plots: one based on The Miller’s 
Daughter of Manchester (it may be that Em Ball came from 
Manchester), and the other on a fictional William the Con- 
queror from a novel by Jacques Yver. Perhaps William Shake- 
speare saw himself in the role of William the Conqueror and 
instructed Wilson to write a play in which he could play the 
King. Following is Greene’s attack on the author of Fair Em. 


But, by your leave, gentlemen, some, over curious, will carp 
and say that if I were not beyond, I would not be so bold to 
teach my betters their duty, and to show them the sun that 
have brighter eyes than myself. Well, Diogenes told Alexander 
of his filly and yet he was not a king. Others will flout and 
over-read every line with a frump and say ‘tis scurvy, when 
they themselves are such scabbed lads that they are like to die 
of the fazion, but if they come to write, or publish anything in 
print, it is either distilled out of ballads [i.e., the ballad of The 
Miller’s Daughter of Manchester)| or borrowed of theological 
poets [i.e., Robert Wilson, who wrote morality plays], which 
for their calling and gravity being loath to have any profane 
pamphlets pass under their hand, get some other Batillus to 
set his name to their verses. [That is, Robert Wilson, in writing 
a profane play, did not wish to be known as the author and 
found someone else, the buyer, no doubt, to claim it as his 
own.] Thus is the ass [i.e., the buyer of the play] made proud 
by this underhand brokery. And he [i. e., Shakespeare] that 
cannot write true English without the help of clerks of parish 
churches [i.e., Robert Wilson, clerk at St. Giles Cripplegate] 
will needs make himself the father of interludes. O ’tis a jolly 
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matter when a man hath a familiar style and can endite a 
whole year [spend a whole year in writing a play] and never 
be beholding to art. But to bring Scripture to prove anything 
he says and kill it dead with the text in a trifling subject of 
love, I tell you is no small piece of cunning. As, for example, 
two lovers on the stage arguing one another of unkindness, 
his mistress runs over him with this canonical sentence: “A 
man’s conscience is a thousand witnesses;” and her knight 
again excuseth himself with that saying of the Apostle: ‘Love 
covereth the multitude of sins.” I think this was simple abus- 
ing of Scripture. In charity be it spoken, I am persuaded the 
sexton of St. Giles without Cripplegate would have been 
ashamed of such blasphemous rhetoric. 


The lines quoted by Greene appear in Act V of Fair Em, 
establishing the identity of the play. The play took a year to 
write, and the author was a theological poet or clerk of a 
parish church who was loath to have a profane work pass 
under his hand and who, by “underhand brokery’’ got some 
other ‘‘Batillus” to set his name to the work. This would ex- 
plain William Shakespeare’s connection with the play and 
absolve him of authorship. Wilson, a suspected Puritan, could 
admit to the writing of moralities, which he did, but not to 
the writing of a romance like Fair Em. William Shakespeare 
had no such scruples and assumed the role of author, not 
without some pride. According to C. F. Tucker Brooke, “Fair 
Em is a thoroughly childish and inartistic production. Its only 
charm rests in the fact that it exhibits, with much of the cru- 
dity, also something of the heartiness and freshness of child- 
ish performances." 

Robert Wilson, thus exposed as the author of Fair Em, felt 
the shoe pinch, and in an epistle, signed R. W., to Martin 
Mar-Sixtus attacked those lascivious writers who “when with 
shame they see their folly, they are fain to put on a mourning 
garment and cry, ‘Farewell’.”” Greene had just published two 
pamphlets, his Greene’s Mourning Garment and his Farewell to 
Folly. But Greene's feud with Wilson and Shakespeare did not 
extend to all the players. The following year he sold a play 
to the Admiral’s men, from whose stage he had once been 
ridiculed. He was still sensitive to criticism and imagined that 
he was being slanderously misrepresented as the character 
Master Greene in the play Arden of Faversham. The following 
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passage from his Menaphon would seem to make Marlowe the 
author of ‘‘a Canterbury tale [i-e., Arden of Faversham]: “’...some 
prophetical full-mouth that as he were a cobler’s eldest son, 
would by the last tell where another’s shoe wrings.” Cer- 
tainly, if Marlowe had meant to fit the murderer’s shoe on 
Robert Greene’s foot, he was wide of the mark. Marlowe him- 
self must have been amused, for it was alla misunderstanding 
on Greene’s part. Master Greene in Arden of Faversham was a 
historical character, as Greene himself could verify by reading 
Holinshed’s Chronicles. When Marlowe apprised Greene of 
his error, it may have been the beginning of that congenial 
acquaintance between the two men that Greene wrote about 
later. Greene must have been then particularly amused when 
Shakespeare was similarly misled (as he must have been, not 
being familiar with Kentish local history) into thinking that 
the two villains in the play, Black Will and George Shakebag, 
were intended to villify him, but again, these two characters 
were also historical. Shakespeare probably had a good laugh 
on himself, and, in his pleasant way, apologized for being 
overly suspicious. 

The play, Fair Em, did not improve the fortunes of the 
Queen’s men, whose revenues declined while the rival Admi- 
ral’s men prospered. The play finally found its way into the 
hands of Lord Strange’s company of players. The Queen’s 
men’s chief attraction, Richard Tarleton, was dead and royal 
patronage, though it might impress the local authorities in 
whatever town the players visited, was not what lured an 
audience. Swallowing their pride, the Queen’s men came back 
to Greene. They needed a good play, and Greene, by now 
addicted to Rhenish wine, needed the money. Nor could he 
forget the shabby treatment he had received from the players 
after he had revived them with his earlier plays. He became 
a little more difficult to deal with, demanding to be paid in 
advance. He then wrote two plays for them: Orlando Furioso 
and James the Fourth, saving his revenge for later. He kept a 
copy of Orlando for himself, and after the Queen’s players had 
left town he sold this copy of the play to the Admiral’s men. 
His revenge would not be complete unless the Queen’s men 
were made to know that he had outwitted them. 

Greene at this time was engaged in writing his supposed 
exposés of dishonest practices: A Notable Discourse of Cozenage, 
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The Second Part of Connycatching, The Third of Last Part of Con- 
nycatching, A Disputation Between a He Connycatcher and a She 
Connycatcher, and The Black Book's Messenger. These pamphlets 
are among the more entertaining of Greene’s writings. Greene 
had a gift for self promotion and in 1592 he published a sup- 
posed reply to his exposés by the connycatchers called The 
Defense of Connycatching or a Confutation of Those Two Injurious 
Pamphlets Published by R. G. Against the Practitioners of Many 
Nimble Wits and Mystical Sciences, by Cutberth Connycatcher. 
To make it appear that he was not the author, Greene himself 
is charged with cheating: “Ask the Queen’s players if you 
sold them not Orlando Furioso for twenty nobles and, when 
they were in the country, sold the same play to the Lord 
Admiral’s men for as much more. Was not this plain conny- 
catching, R. G.?” In this supposed attack on himself Greene 
advertised two of his previous pamphlets, a forthcoming 
pamphlet called Repentance, and identified himself as a 
scholar and Master of Arts. 

When the Queen’s men returned to London they took up 
the challenge. What Greene had done was perfectly le- 
gal—only the booksellers had copyrights to literary material. 
Thus the players had no recourse in law. They could, of 
course, refuse to deal further with the author, but that would 
leave Greene twenty nobles the richer. Before severing their 
relationship with Greene, it would be better if the debt could 
be reversed. So they held their peace and asked Greene for 
two more plays, promising payment upon delivery. Naively, 
Greene agreed, and with the help of Thomas Nashe (who 
probably did no more than transcribe a smooth copy from 
Greene’s rough drafts), quickly turned out Locrine and Seli- 
mus, the last plays he was to write. 

Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart Courtier had been a merry 
tirade, free of intentional malice, on “the disorders in all es- 
tates and trades.” There Greene had shown himself a master 
of insinuation, combining an attack on no one in particular 
with unmistakable allusions to intended individuals. He at- 
tacked friend and foe indiscriminately. The ostensible objects 
of his satire were the Harvey brothers, who had started as 
the sons of a rope maker from Saffron Waldon, but this attack 
was quickly deleted—only one surviving copy of Quip con- 
tains it. The real object of his satire was Christopher Marlowe, 
more nearly Greene’s age—Dr. Harvey was neither a courtier 
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nor an upstart. Greene’s Quip also contained an unflattering 
description of a broker. This broker can be identified as an 
actor, Shakescene, in the Queen’s company who, by acting as 
pawnbroker to the other players in lean times, had acquired 
properties and playing apparel to the value of £200, as de- 
scribed in Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit. It was very likely this 
same actor who, as financier to the Queen’s men, paid Greene 
the 20 nobles for Orlando. Shakespeare was not amused by 
the following description of himself in Quip: 


As I bade him stand by, there was coming alongst the valley 
towards us a square-set fellow, well fed and briskly appareled, 
in a black taffeta doublet and a spruce leather jerkin with crys- 
tal buttons, a cloak faced afore with velvet and a Coventry cap 
of the finest wool—his face something ruby bluish, cherry- 
cheeked, like a shred of scarlet or a little darker like the lees 
of old claret wine: a nose, autem [but what a] nose, purpled 
preciously with pearl and stone like a counterfeit work. And 
between the filthy rheumicast of his blood-shotten snout there 
appeared small holes whereat worms’ heads peeped as if they 
meant by their appearance to preach and show the antiquity 
and ancienty of his house. This fiery-faced churl had upon his 
fingers as many gold rings as would furnish a goldsmith’s 
shop, or beseem a pander of long profession to wear. Wonder- 
ing what companion this should be, I enquired of what occu- 
pation he was? Marry, sir, (quoth he) a broker—why do you 
ask? Have you any pawns at my house? No, (quoth I), nor, by 
the help of God never will have... 


Greene goes on to describe the broker. 


This base churl is one of the moths [parasites] of the com- 
monwealth; besides, he is the spoil of young gentlemen, a 
blood-sucker of the poor, as thirsty as a horse-leach that will 
never leave drinking while [till] he burst, a knave that hath 
interest in the leases of forty bawdy-houses, a receiver for lifts 
[a fence] and a dishonorable supporter of cutpurses: to con- 
clude, he was gotten by an incubus, a he-devil, and brought 
forth by an overworn refuse that had spent her youth under 
the ruins of Bowdie’s barn. 


Greene then describes his practices in some detail. 


oo —————n ae 
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..the villain is the devil’s factor sent from hell to torment 
young gentlemen upon earth... Suppose that gentlemen 
through their liberal minds may...need money; let me come to 
him with a pawn worth ten pound he will not lend upon it 
above three pound and he will have a bill of sale and twelve 
pence in the pound for every month, so that it comes to six- 
teen-pence since the bill must monthly be renewed; and if you 
break but your day set down in the bill of sale your pawn is 
lost....you turned out of your goods and he an unconscionable 
gainer. Suppose the best, you keep your day yet, paying six- 
teen-pence a month for twenty shillings, you pay as good for 
the loan as fourscore in the hundred. Is not this monstrous 
exacting upon gentlemen? Besides, the knave will be diligently 
attending and waiting at dicing-houses where we may be at 
play and there he is ready to lend the loser money upon rings 
and chains, apparel or any other good pawn, but the poor 
gentleman pays so dear for the lavender [pawn-brokers kept 
pawned apparel in lavender] it is laid up in, that if it lie long 
at a broker’s house, he seems to buy the apparel twice. Nay, 
this worm-eaten wretch hath deeper pitfalls to entrap youth 
in for he, being acquainted with a young gentleman of fair 
living, in issue of good parents or assured possibility, soothes 
him in his monstrous expenses and says he carries the mind 
of a gentleman promising, if he want, he shall not lack for a 
hundred pounds or two, if the gentleman need.... He is, sir, 
(to be brief) a bowsy bawdy miser, good for none but himself 
and his trug [wench], a carl [villain] that hath a filthy carcass 
without a conscience, a body of a man wherein an infernal 
spirit instead of a soul doth inhabit, the scum of the seven 
deadly sins, an enemy to all good minds, a devourer of young 
gentlemen, and, to conclude, my mortal enemy... 


In Quip, Greene calls himself Cloth-breeches, and the up- 
start courtier (Marlowe) is named Velvet-breeches. Perhaps 
stung by Marlowe’s recent finery, Greene wrote Quip to prove 
that he, Greene, wearing only cotton breeches, was still as 
good a man, if not better. Of Velvet-breeches Greene says: 


..thou proud upstart, Velvet-breeches, has learned all En- 
glishmen their villainy and all to maintain thy bravery [finery]. 


Greene’s attack on pawn-brokers mentions no broker by 
name, but such particular details as a spruce leather jerkin, 
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the prominent nose, the ruddy face, the crystal buttons, and 
the fine woolen cap from Coventry seem to point to a particu- 
lar individual. Shakespeare probably got his leather jerkin 
from his father, who was a glove-maker, and Coventry, where 
he bought his woolen cap, was not far from Stratford-upon- 
Avon. If Shakespeare was the player and broker who bought 
plays of Greene, and if he ever had any intention of paying 
him for Selimus and Locrine, he can hardly be blamed for refus- 
ing to pay Greene after that unflattering description. 

Not long after Quip was written, early in August 1592, Rob- 
ert Greene and his collaborator, Thomas Nashe, went together 
to the house of a man named Will for a ‘‘banquet’”’ of pickled 
herring and Rhenish wine. It was about this time that they 
had completed the two plays above-mentioned and, anxious 
to be paid for their work, set out to deliver the manuscripts 
to the buyer. As regards the banquet itself, Nashe lived to tell 
about it and identified the host as one Will Monox. Soon after 
we have Greene’s attack on Will Shakespeare as Shakescene, 
and we may assume that by Will Monox Nashe also meant 
Shakespeare but did not wish to identify him too clearly. It 
was a fatal banquet for Greene, who died after a month of 
suffering. The plague was raging and Nashe left the city for 
the Archbishop's residence in Lambeth. Gabriel Harvey, com- 
ing to London to defend himself against Greene’s slur against 
his family, found him already dead and buried. Dr. Harvey 
got even with Greene by publishing an account of the mean 
circumstances of his death. When Nashe learned of this he 
rose to Greene’s defense in Strange News, writing as follows: 


For the lousy circumstance of his poverty before his death 
and sending that miserable writ to his wife, it cannot be but 
thou lyest, learned Gabriel. I, and one of my fellows, Will 
Monox, (Hast thou never heard of him and his great dagger?) 
were in company with him a month before he died at that 
fatal banquet of Rhenish wine and pickled herring (if thou wilt 
needs have it so), and the inventory of his apparel came to 
more than three shillings (though thou sayest the contrary). I 
know a broker in a spruce leather jerkin with a great number 
of gold rings on his fingers and a bunch of keys at his girdle 
shall give you thirty shillings for the doublet alone, if you can 
help him to it. Hark in your ear, he had a very fair cloak with 
sleeves, of a grave goose-turd green. It would serve you as 
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fine as may be. No more words. If you be wise, play the good 
husband and listen after it. You may buy it ten shillings better 
cheap than it cost him. 


Will Monox’s great dagger is an obvious allusion to the 
spear in Shakespeare’s name. In the next sentence Nashe re- 
fers to the same broker in a spruce leather jerkin described 
by Greene in Quip. Monox might be construed as Moan Ox 
and be associated with Shakespeare’s habit, as reported by 
John Aubrey, of killing a calf on the stage and making a fine 
speech, or it might have some connection with an actor whose 
voice, according to Greene, was like the “faux-bourdon of 
Bobell”, the mooing of an ox. 

With regard to the fare served by Will Monox at the fatal 
banquet, Rhenish wine and pickled herring, it was one calcu- 
lated to please both Greene and Nashe: the one known for 
his love of wine and the other for his praise of red herring as 
the “shoehorn with which to down a pint of it.” Pickled her- 
ring with its strong flavor would easily disguise a bitter poi- 
son, and, if not, a few draughts of Rhenish wine would allay 
any suspicion. Nashe and Will survived the banquet in good 
health, but Greene did not. He became ill at once, the symp- 
toms of his illness betraying failure of the liver such as caused 
by litharge (a lead oxide), of which London had a plentiful 
supply. A powder of light brown color, it would be difficult 
to detect in a serving of pickled herring. 

It was natural for Robert Greene, the professional penitent, 
to attribute his illness to his free indulgence of wine and her- 
ring, and neither he nor Nashe suspected that he had been 
poisoned. Somewhere in his investigation Harvey had learned 
of the fatal banquet. Greene had a remarkably strong constitu- 
tion. Nashe says he surfeited of red herring on the occasion, 
and as to his capacity for drink he writes: 


A good fellow he was, and would have drunk with thee for 
more angels {coins] than the lord thou Libeledst on gave thee 
in Christ's College; and in one year he pist as much against 
the walls, as thou and thy two brothers spent in three. 


Greene was probably stone drunk, and the hangover the 
day after was not unexpected. But he soon detected that this 


was one bout from which he would not recover. As he then 
wrote: 
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Greene though able enough to write, yet deeplier searched 
with sickness than ever heretofore, sends you his swan-like 
song, for that he fears he shall never again carol to you wonted 
love lays, never again to discover to you youth’s pleasures. 
However yet sickness, riot, incontinence, have at once shown 
their extremity, yet if I recover, you shall all see, more fresh 
sprigs than ever sprang from me, directing you how to live, 
yet not disuading ye from love. 


Not only did Greene hang on for a whole month, but in 
that time he wrote his remarkable “swan-like song”, Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit. 

Groatsworth reads like a bad dream. It begins with an ac- 
count of Greene’s witless behavior which he regrets and for 
which he seeks to appease the offended broker. But as 
Greene’s sickness grew steadily worse, he felt less need for 
discretion and identified more clearly the cause of his tor- 
ment. Having begun his repentance with some hope that he 
could move the broker into paying him for his last two plays, 
he ended in despair of both payment and life. 

Greene, however, was not the sole author of Groatsworth. 
Both Nashe and Henry Chettle were accused of having had 
a hand in publishing it as the work of a dead man who could 
not be sued for libel. Chettle admitted that he had rewritten 
the whole of Groatsworth and had made a few changes, but 
he was unable to produce Greene’s original manuscript in 
self-defense. Scholars still debate whether Chettle injected li- 
belous matter of his own into the piece, but it is more likely, 
as he himself reported, that he softened its tone somewhat. 

Greene’s Groatsworth, a document of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the history of Elizabethan drama, is too lengthy to 
reproduce here. To facilitate its interpretation the following 
summary provides plausible identification of the episodes 
and characters. Even in allegory Greene is a transparent 
writer, and many of the identifications are easily arrived at. 

Greene begins at once, in the first episode, with a rather 
friendly description of the broker as “an old new made Gen- 
tleman...of no small credit, exceeding wealth, and large con- 
science; ...who had gathered from many to bestow upon one, 
for though he had two sons, he esteemed but one.” Surpris- 
ingly, the two sons of the broker are Gorinius (Robert Greene 
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himself, as he later tells us) and Lucanio, the latter unmistak- 
ably Christopher Marlowe, who had translated part of Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia. The father, of course, is Shakespeare himself, 
and the first part of this episode seems to have been inspired 
by a dinner meeting between Shakespeare, Marlowe and 
Greene, where Marlowe and Shakespeare, each enthusiastic 
over the rewards of brokery, got along famously while Greene 
inveighed bitterly against what he considered an abhorred 
vice. Dinner over, Greene apologized for his intemperance 
and asked Shakespeare to take no offense at his speech for he 
had only spoken the truth. With typical aplomb Shakespeare 
encouraged Greene in his crusade, for the more Greene was 
able to persuade other brokers from lending on usury, the 
more customers Shakespeare himself would have. Meanwhile 
Shakespeare made Marlowe a handsome offer for one of his 
plays, a gesture calculated to arouse Greenes’ envy. But he 
was unable to pay Greene for the two plays he had written. 
The plague was raging in London and the theatres were 
closed. All he could offer was ‘the stock he [Shakespeare] 
began with,” a groat with which he urged Greene to buy 
himself some wit. 

In the second half of the first episode, after the old usurer’s 
death, Greene gives an account of his adventures in London 
with Christopher Marlowe, and relates how he introduced 
this susceptible young man to Mistress Lamilia (possibly the 
ubiquitous Em Ball), a young lady of his acquaintance, hoping 
thereby to trick him of his money. But Marlowe (Lucanio) 
proved an able wooer, plied Lamilia with jewels, accounts of 
his lands and riches, and displays of his singing and dancing. 
He “laid on the pavement lustily with his leathern heels, cor- 
vetting like a steed of Signor Roccoe’s teaching, and wanted 
nothing but bells to be a hobbyhorse in a morrice.”” Lamilia 
was fascinated. ‘‘My sweet Lucanio,” she said, ‘’...how I es- 
teem of thee mine eyes do witness that like handmaid’s have 
attended thy beauteous face ever since I first beheld thee...” 

The three of them spent the evening at her house telling 
riddles. Tiring of that they debated what to do next, play 
chess, backgammon, or cards, and settled on a game of dice. 
The dice were loaded. At first Lucanio won easily, but at the 
end, his angels [coins] sprouted double wings and flew from 
him. Lamilia, the winner, prepared a banquet, and Roberto, 
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hoping to share in her winnings, urged his brother, Lucanio, 
to leave. 


..As soon as his brother’s back was turned, Roberto begins 
to reckon with Lamilia, to be a sharer as well in the money 
deceitfully won, as in the diamond so wilfully given. But she, 
secundum mores meretricis, jested thus: “’...Why Robert, are you 
so well read, and yet show yourself so shallow-witted to deem 
women so weak of conceit that they see not into men’s demer- 
its? ...Faithless Roberto, that has attempted to betray thy 
brother, irreligiously forsaken thy wife, deservedly been in thy 
father’s eye an abject! Think’st thou Lamilia so loose, to consort 
with one so lewd? No, hypocrite, the sweet Gentleman, thy 
brother, I will till death love, and thee, while I live, loathe!” 


Disinherited by his father (Shakespeare), forsaken by his 
erstwhile mistress, Lamilia, and disowned for his treachery 
by his brother, Lucanio (Marlowe), Roberto “...in an extreme 
ecstasy rent his hair, curst his destiny, blamed his treachery 
but, most of all, exclaimed against Lamilia...” 

We next find Roberto lying on the ground by a hedge. Hav- 
ing just completed a misogynous poem, “...he laid his head 
on his hand, and leaned his elbow on the earth, sighing out 
sadly, ‘Heu! Patior telis vulnera facta meis!"” That is to say, 
alas, my troubles are of my own doing. Greene never spoke 
more truly. And Shakespeare, disposed of as Greene’s dead 
father, the usurer, now reappears as a player (for Shakespeare 
was both a broker and an actor) in the second episode of 
Greene’s penitential exercise. 


On the other side of the hedge sat one [William Shakespeare] 
that heard his sorrow who, getting over, came toward him, 
and brake off his passion. When he approached, he saluted 
Roberto in this sort. 

“Gentleman,” quoth he, “(for so you seem), I have by chance 
heard you discourse some part of your grief, which appeareth 
to be more than you will discover [reveal], or I can conceive. 
But, if you vouchsafe such simple comfort as my ability may 
yield, assure yourself, that I will endeavor to do the best that 
either may procure you profit or bring you pleasure. The 
rather, for that I suppose you are a scholar, and pity it is men 
of learning should live in lack.” 
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Roberto wondering to hear such good words, for that this 
iron age affords few that esteem of virtue, returned him thank- 
ful gratulations, and (urged by necessity) uttered his present 
grief, beseeching his advice how he might be employed. “Why, 
easily,” quoth he, “and greatly to your benefit; for men of my 
profession get by scholars their whole living.” “What is your 
profession?” said Roberto. “Truly sir,” said he, “I am a 
player.” “A player?” quoth Roberto, “I tooke you rather for a 
Gentleman of great living, for if by outward habit men should 
be censured, I tell you, you would be taken for a substantial 
man.” “So am I, where I dwell,” quoth the player, ‘‘reputed 
able at my proper cost to build a windmill. [There were several 
windmills near the Theatre in Fynnesburie Field which did a 
thriving business grinding corn. Shakespeare as a trader in 
grain and a businessman was one of their customers and per- 
haps looked forward to the day when he could have his own 
mill.] What though the world once went hard with me, when 
J was fain to carry my playing fardle a footback! Tempora mu- 
tantur, 1 know you know the meaning of it better than I, but I 
thus construe it, it’s otherwise now; for my very share in play- 
ing apparel will not be sold for two hundred pounds.” 
“Truly,” said Roberto, “’ tis strange, that you should so prosper 
in that vain practice, for that it seems to me your voice is 
nothing gracious.” “Nay, then,” said the Player, ‘I mislike 
your judgment! Why, I am as famous for Delphrigus and the 
King of Fairies, as ever was any of my time. The twelve labors 
of Hercules have I terribly thundered on the Stage, and played 
three scenes of the Devil in the Highway to Heaven.’ “Have ye 
so?” said Robert, “then ] pray you pardon me.” “Nay more,” 
quoth the Player, “I can serve to make a pretty speech, for I 
was a country author, passing at a moral [Shakespeare says 
he wrote morality plays before he came to London], for ‘twas 
I that penned the Moral of Man’s Wit, the Dialogue of Dives, and 
for seven years space was absolute Interpreter to the puppets. 
[Shakespeare is saying that it was he who did the voices for 


ve gay in a puppet show.] But now my almanac is out 
of date. 


The people make no estimation, 
Of morals teaching education. 


“Was not this prettie for a plain rime extempore? If ye will 
ye shall have more.” [Shakespeare gives a sample of some 
extemporaneous verse, a stock in trade among comedians of 
the time.] “Nay, it’s enough,” said Roberto, ‘but how mean 
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you to use me?” “Why, sir, in making Plays,” said the other, 
“for which you shall be well paid, if you will take the pains.” 

Roberto, perceiving no remedy, thought best in respect of 
his present necessity, to try his wit, and went with him will- 
ingly: who lodged him at the Town end in a house of retail, 
where what happened [with] our Poet, you shall after hear. 
There, by conversing with bad company, he grew A malo in 
pejus [from bad to worse], falling from one vice to another: 
and so having found a vein to finger crowns [coins], he grew 
crankier than Lucanio... 


A key phrase in the last paragraph quoted is “’...what hap- 
pened our Poet, you shall after hear,” for it establishes the 
identity of the actor, would-be poet, just described, with the 
Shakescene Greene mentions several pages later. There is no 
mistaking that by Shakescene Greene means William Shake- 
speare, and it follows from the phrase “’...what happened our 
Poet, you shall after hear,” that Greene in the episode just 
given is describing his first meeting with William Shake- 
speare. Shakescene is the only actor, would-be playwright, 
who makes a subsequent appearance in Greene’s Groatsworth. 

When Shakespeare took Greene under his wing he lodged 
him at the ‘““Town’s end in a house of retail.” Alden Brooks 
takes ‘‘Town’s end” to be near Bishopsgate. Shakespeare re- 
sided in St. Helen’s Bishopsgate and Greene may have made 
this area his permanent residence since he was buried in the 
adjacent churchyard of St. Mary Bethlehem. However, there 
was also a Town’s End Lane between the river Thames and 
Thames street just east of Queenhythe. In this area, according 
to Stowe, wine was retailed from tuns in ships as well as from 
the warehouses, and it was near the friendly waters of the 
Thames that the brewers used to make their ale. It would be 
a suitable location for a maltster and retailer of malt such as 
Shakespeare and it was perhaps here that Greene acquired 
his taste for Rhenish wine. In any case, it was in this neighbor- 
hood that Greene spent his last days and wrote his 
Groatsworth. Gabriel Harvey wrote after his death: ‘““My next 
business was to enquire after the famous author [Greene] who 
was reported to lie dangerously sick in a shoemaker’s house 
near Dow-gate”’ Dowgate, of course, is also on the Thames, 
about 700 feet east of Town’s End Lane. 

In the third episode of Groatsworth we again meet Lucanio 
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and his mistress Lamilia who “having bewitched him with 
her enticing wiles, caused him to consume in less than two 
years that infinite treasure gathered by his father with so 
many a poor man’s curse.” Eventually Lucanio “fell to be a 
notorious Pandar, in which detested course he continued till 
death.” Since Marlowe was not yet dead, it was probably the 
intention on Greene’s part to warn Marlowe what lay in store 
for him at Lamilia’s hands. But Greene entered into a period 
of prosperity and loose living beginning, no doubt, with the 
year 1587 when he became playwright to the Queen’s men: 


But Roberto, now famoused for an arch-playmaking pcet, 
his purse like the sea sometime swelled, anon, like the same 
sea, fell to a low ebb. Yet seldom he wanted, his labors were so 
well esteemed. Marry, this rule he kept: whatever he fingered 
aforehand was the certain means to unbind a bargain; and, 
being asked why he so slightly dealt with them that did him 
good: ‘It becomes me,” saith he, “to be contrary to the world; 
for commonly when vulgar men receive earnest, they do per- 
form. When I am paid anything aforehand, I break my prom- 
ise.” He had shift of lodgings, where in every place his hostess 
writ up the woeful remembrance of him, his laundress, and 
his boy; for they were ever in his household, beside retainers 
in sundry other places. His company were lightly the lewdest 
persons in the land, apt for pilfery, perjury, forgery, or any 
villainy. Of these he knew the casts to cog at cards, cozen 
at dice. By these he learned the legerdemains of nips, foists, 
connycatchers, crossbiters, lifts, high lawyers, and all the rab- 
ble of that unclean generation of vipers. And pithily could he 
paint out their whole courses of craft. So cunning was he in 
all craft as nothing rested in him almost but craftiness. How 
often the gentlewoman his wife labored vainly to recall him, 
is lamentable to note. But, as one given over to all lewdness, 
he communicated her sorrowful lines among his loose trulls, 
that jested at her bootless laments. If he could any way get 
credit on scores, he would then brag his creditors carried 
stones, comparing every round circle to a groaning O procured 
by a painful burden. The shameful end of sundry his consorts 
deservedly punished for their amiss, wrought compunction in 
his heart, of which one, brother to a brothel [whore] he kept, 
was trussed under a tree as round as a ball.” 
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Greene’s account here of his wayward life after he fell in 
with the players is corroborated by other sources. He did 
indeed desert his wife, having spent her dowry, and left her 
and their son with her relatives in Norwich. Meanwhile, 
Greene dealt cavalierly with the players, demanded payment 
in advance and broke his promises to them. He surrounded 
himself with flatterers and servants, and once kept Em Ball, 
whose brother, Cutting Ball, a thief, was hanged on the gal- 
lows. Greene’s riotous living did not last, for 


..when the number of deceits caused Roberto to be hateful 
almost to all men, his immeasurable drinking had made him 
the perfect image of the dropsy, and the loathsome scourge of 
lust tyrannized in his bones. Lying in extreme poverty, and 
having nothing to pay but chalk, which now his Host accepted 
not for current, this miserable man lay comfortlessly lan- 
guishing 


It is at this point that Greene identifies himself. 


Here, Gentlemen, break I off Roberto’s speech, whose life in 
most parts agreeing with mine, found one self punishment as 
I have done. Hereafter suppose me the said Roberto, and J 
will go on with that he promised. [That is, what happened 
concerning the player.] Greene will send you now his groats- 
worth of wit, that never should a mites-worth in his life. And, 
though no man now be by to do me good, yet ere I die I will 
by my repentance endeavor to do all men good. 


There follow several pages of a moral exhortation for young 
men and a set of ten rules calculated to keep them out of 
trouble in sinful London. He ends these by saying: 


Had I regarded the first of these rules, or been obedient to 
the last; I had not now at my last end, been left thus desolate. 
But now, though to myself I give Consilium post facta; yet to 
others they may serve for timely precepts. And therefore 
(while life gives leave) I will send warning to my old consorts, 
which have lived as loosely as myself, albeit weakness will 
scarce suffer me to write, yet to my fellow scholars about this 
city will I direct these few ensuing lines. 
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The fellow scholars that Greene addressed in the open letter 
that follows have been identified as Christopher Marlowe, 
Thomas Nashe, George Peele, and possibly Stephen Gosson. 
Greene means to warn them from his own follies, which he 
exaggerated to make them more detestable, but the underly- 
ing motive seems to be that, now several weeks sick and in 
debt, he had not been paid his fee by the Queen’s men. In 
desperation he seeks to prevent the players from acquiring 
plays from any of the other playwrights: 


To those Gentlemen his Quondam acquaintance, that spend 
their wits in making plaies, R. G. wisheth a better exercise, 
and wisdom to prevent his extremities. 

If woeful experience may move you (Gentlemen) to beware, 
or unheard of wretchedness entreat you to take heed, I doubt 
not but you will look back with sorrow on your time past, and 
endeavor with repentance to spend that which is to come. 


He first addresses Marlowe: 


Wonder not, (for with thee will I first begin) thou famous 
gracer of Tragedians, that Greene, who hath said with thee 
(like the fool in his heart), “There is no God,” should now give 
glory unto his greatness. For penetrating is his power, his hand 
lies heavy upon me, he hath spoken unto me with a voice of 
thunder, and I have felt he is a God that can punish enemies. 
Why should thy excellent wit, his gift, be so blinded, that thou 
shouldst give no glory to the Giver? Is it pestilent Machiavel- 
lian policy that thou has studied? O peevish folly! What are 
his rules but mere confused mockeries, able to extirpate in 
small time the generation of mankind. For if Sic volo, sic iubeo, 
hold in those that are able to command, and if it be lawfull 
Fas et nefas to do anything that is beneficial, only tyrants should 
possess the earth, and they, striving to exceed in tyranny, 
should each to other be a slaughterman, till the mightiest, out- 
living all, one stroke were left for Death, that in one age man’s 
life should end. The broacher of this diabolical atheism is dead, 
and in his life had never the felicity he aimed at but, as he 
began in craft, lived in fear, and ended in despair. Quam inscru- 
tabilia sunt Dei judicia? This murderer of many brethern, had 
his conscience seared like Cain: this betrayer of him that gave 
his life for him, inherited the portion of Judas: this Apostata 
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perished as ill as Julian; And wilt thou, my friend, be his disci- 
ple? Look but to me, by him persuaded to that liberty, and 
thou shalt find it an infernal bondage. I know the least of my 
demerits merit this miserable death, but willful striving 
against known truth exceedeth all the terror of my soul. Defer 
not (with me) till this last point of extremity, for little knowest 
thou how in the end thou shalt be visited. 

With thee, I join young Juvenal, that biting Satirist [here 
Nashe is addressed by the name of Juvenal], that lastly with 
me together writ a Comedy. Sweet boy, might I advise thee, 
be advised and get not many enemies by bitter words. Inveigh 
against vain men, for thou canst do it, no man better, no man 
so well. Thou hast a liberty to reprove all and name none, for 
one being spoken to, all are offended, none being blamed, no 
man is injured. Stop shallow water still running it will rage, 
or tread on a worm and it will turn. Then blame not scholars 
vexed with sharp lines, if they reprove thy too much liberty 
of reproof. 

And thou no less deserving than the other two, in some 
things rarer, in nothing inferior, driven (as myself) to extreme 
shifts, a little have I to say to thee. And, were it not an idola- 
trous oath, I would swear by sweet St. George, thou art unwor- 
thy better hap, sith thou dependest on so mean a stay. [George 
Peele is thought to be the gentleman here addressed.] Base- 
minded men all three of you, if by misery you be not warned; 
for unto none of you (like me) sought those burrs to cleave, 
those puppets (I mean) that spake from our mouths, those 
antics garnished in our colors. Is it not strange, that I, to whom 
they all have been beholding, shall (were ye in that case as I 
am now) be both at once of them forsaken? Yes, trust them 
not, for there is an upstart crow [William Shakespeare], beauti- 
fied with our feathers, that with his Tiger’s heart wrapped in a 
Player's hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you and, being an absolute Johannes fac 
totum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country. 
O, that I might entreat your rare wits to be employed in more 
profitable courses and let those apes imitate your past excel- 
lence [old plays], and never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions [new plays]. I know the best husband of 
you all will never prove an usurer [Greene implies that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was an usurer, and that he refused to aid 
him in his illness], and the kindest of them all will never prove 
a kind nurse yet, whilst you may, seek you better masters; for 
it is pity men of such rare wits, should be subject to the plea- 
sure of such rude grooms. 
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In this I might insert two more, that both have writ against 
these buckram Gentlemen: but let their own work serve to 
witness against their own wickedness, if they persevere to 
maintain any more such peasants. [Stephen Gosson, author of 
School of Abuse, may be one of the two Greene had in mind.] For 
other newcomers, I leave them to the mercy of these painted 
monsters, who (I doubt not) will drive the best minded to 
despise them. For the rest, it skills not though they make a jet 
at them. 

But now return I again to you three, knowing my misery is 
to you no news, and let me heartily entreat you to be warned 
by my harms. Delight not (as I have done) in irreligious oaths, 
for from the blasphemer’s house, a curse shall not depart. De- 
spise drunkeness, which wasteth the wit, and maketh men all 
equally unto beasts. Fly lust, as the deathsman of the soul, and 
defile not the temple of the holy Ghost. Abhor those Epicures, 
whose loose life hath made religion loathsome to your ear; 
and, when they soothe you with terms of mastership, remem- 
ber Robert Greene, whom they have often so flattered, perishes 
now for want of comfort. Remember, Gentlemen, your lives 
are like so many lighted tapers that are with care delivered to 
all of you to maintain. These with wind-puffed wrath may be 
extinguished, which drunkeness put out, which negligence let 
fall. For man’s time is not of itself so short, but it is more 
shortened by sin. The fire of my light is now at the last snuff, 
and, for want of wherewith to sustain it, there is no substance 
left for life to feed on. Trust not then (I beseech ye) to such 
weak stays, for they are as changeable in mind, as in many 
attires. Well, my hand is tired and I am forced to leave where 
I would begin, for a whole book cannot contain their wrongs, 
which I am forced to knit up in some few lines of words. 
Desirous that you should live, though himself be dying, 

Robert Greene. 


Greene ends his Groatsworth with Aesop’s fable of the ant 
and the grasshopper, and lastly the printer added a touching 
and repentant letter from Robert Greene to his wife. 

Alden Brooks’ adduces a scene from Ben Jonson’s Bartholo- 
mew Fair as illustrative of the type of puppet show with which 
Shakespeare was associated. This scene is hardly essential to 
the plot and Jonson may have actually used a puppeteer on 
the stage to act it out, if not to supply his own material. The 
actor may well have been William Shakespeare. At two-pence 
admission and nine 20-penny audiences in an afternoon, 
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Brooks estimates that an interpreter, after paying for his stall 
and assistants, could make 10s. in an afternoon. 

We conclude that the old man, Gorinius, in the first part of 
Groatsworth of Wit is William Shakespeare in disguise, a pa- 
tron to both Marlowe (Lucanio) and Robert Greene (Roberto). 
Shakespeare and Marlowe got along well and understood 
each other, while Greene had fallen out of favor. Shakespeare 
was offended that Greene should reprove him for his usury 
and yet be willing to take money from him. Marlowe, who 
was more realistic about such matters wrote approvingly of 
usury as treasure that “’...being put to loan, in time it will 
return us two for one.” 

In addition to his other accomplishments (acting, writing, 
poetry, and dealing in grain), Shakespeare was also a money 
lender who especially profited when the borrower was unable 
to redeem his pawn. Shakespeare’s great stock of player’s 
costumes was obtained by acting as a pawnbroker to the other 
actors in time of plague. 

Like Philip Henslowe, Shakespeare also bought plays, and 
of this Greene’s Groatsworth leaves not the slightest doubt. As 
a businessman, Shakespeare would give his commissions to 
the lowest bidder, and if the play or its price did not please 
him, he would threaten to write the play himself. Since Greene 
parodies a line from a play thought to be by Marlowe, The 
True Tragedy of Richard York, ‘Oh Tiger's heart wrapped in a 
woman’s hide,” it may be that Shakespeare, to prove that he 
could bombast a line of verse as well as the best of them, 
palmed off one of Marlowe'’s lines as his own. It is fairly clear 
that at this time Shakespeare was in possession of at least one 
of Marlowe’s plays. 

Greene’s Groatsworth provides us with a portrait of Shake- 
speare that is consistent with other evidence about him. He 
is a writer, an actor, a dealer in grain, a money-lender, and 
the owner of stage properties and plays. Most scholars do not 
hesitate to identify the Shake-scene of Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Wit with William Shakespeare the dramatist. 

More than any other document, Greene’s Groatsworth sheds 
light on the activities of the great Elizabethan writers during 
this important period. But his focus is narrow. There is no 
mention of the Armada, the plagues, and the religious and 
political strife that marked the times. No detail, even of 


Greene’s voyage to Italy and Spain, appears in his writings. 
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His is a small world, a world of books and booksellers, of 
women and of wine, of a few close friends, the university 
wits, of some dealings with actors. 

What little information Greene gives us about Marlowe is 
valuable and corroborated by other sources. Marlowe is an 
atheist in the literal sense, one who did not believe in God, a 
disciple of Machiavelli, a famous writer of tragedies, one 
gifted with excellent wit. He suggests that Marlowe was 
somewhat naive and bashful at wooing a pretty girl, that he 
could sing and dance well, that he squandered money on 
women who deserted him when he was broke, that he was a 
young ‘‘man by nature furnished with exquisite proportion,” 
and was possessed of a ‘’beauteous face.” Drink was not one 
of Marlowe's weaknesses. 

Immediately after Groatsworth of Wit appeared in print the 
publisher, Henry Chettle, was approached by two unnamed 
gentlemen who had taken offense at Greene’s attack. There is 
no question that William Shakespeare was attacked, since the 
whole piece is directed against him. Marlowe was injured 
only indirectly when Greene, urging him to repentance, dis- 
closed the fact that he was an atheist. The open letter to Mar- 
lowe, Nashe and Peele is not directed against them, but warns 
them of the “upstart crow,” William Shakespeare. To be 
known as an atheist, however, was damaging to Marlowe’s 
reputation. It was Henry Chettle who, in view of the posthu- 
mous publication, was held responsible, and Chettle made 
the following retraction three months later in his preface ‘To 
the Gentlemen Readers” of Kind-Harts Dreame. 


.. About three months since died M. Robert Greene, leaving 
many papers in sundry booksellers hands, among other his 
Groatsworth of Wit, in which a letter written to divers playmak- 
ers, is offensively by one or two of them taken, and because 
on the dead they cannot be avenged, they wilfully forge in 
their conceit a living Author. And, after tossing it to-and-fro, 
no remedy, but it must light on me. How I have all the time 
of my conversing in printing hindered the bitter inveighing 
against scholars, it hath been very well known, and how in 
that I dealt I can sufficiently prove. With neither of them that 
take offence was I acquainted, and with one of them I care not 
if I never be. The other, whom at that time I did not so much 
spare, as since I wish I had, for that, as I have moderated the 
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heat of living writers and might have used my own discretion 
(especially in such a case), the Author being dead, that I did 
not, | am as sorry as if the original fault had been my fault, 
because myself have seen his demeanor no less civil than he 
excellent in the quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightness of dealing which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his 
Art. For the first, whose learning I reverence, and at the perus- 
ing of Greene’s Book, stroke out what then in conscience I 
thought he in some displeasure writ or, had it been true, yet 
to publish it was intolerable. Him I would wish to use no 
worse than I deserve. I had only in the copy this share, it was 
ill written, as sometime Greene’s hand was none of the best. 
Licensed it must be ere it could be printed which could never 
be if it might not be read. To be brief, I writ it over and, as 
near as I could, followed the copy. Only in that letter I put 
something out, but in the whole book not a word in, for I 
protest it was all Greene’s, not mine nor Master Nashe’s, as 
some unjustly have affirmed. Neither was he the writer of an 
Epistle to the second part of Gerileon, though by the workman’s 
error T. N. were set to the end: that I confess to be mine and 
repent it not. 

Thus, Gentlemen, having noted the private causes, that 
made me nominate myself in print, being as well to purge 
Master Nashe of that he did not, as to justify what I did, and, 
withal, to confirm what M. Greene did, I beseech ye accept 
the public cause which is both the desire of your delight and 
common benefit. For though the toy be shadowed under the 
title of Kind-heart’s Dreame, it discovers the false hearts of di- 
vers that wake to commit mischief. Had not the former reasons 
been it had come forth without a father and then should I have 
had no cause to fear offending, or reason to sue for favor. Now 
am I in doubt of the one, though I hope of the other which, if 
I obtain, you shall bind me hereafter to be silent till I can 
present ye with something more acceptable. 

Henrie Chettle 


The usual interpretation of Chettle’s statement: ‘With nei- 
ther of them that take offence was I acquainted, and with one 
of them I care not if I never be,” is that the one with whom 
Chettle did not care to be acquainted was Christopher Mar- 
lowe, the other William Shakespeare. Yet Chettle’s apology is 
deliberately ambiguous as to the identity of the man that 
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Chettle did not care for. It may be that the two men were so 
disparate in standing that they did not wish to be identified 
in a common apology. Perhaps Marlowe, a gentleman, did 
not wish to be publicly identified with one of those “rhyming 
mother-wits” or extempore poets. Perhaps Shakespeare, a 
money-lender clever enough to keep within the law, did not 
wish to further compromise his reputation by being associ- 
ated with an atheist. 

One should not believe that Chettle did not know Marlowe, 
for, like Marlowe, he was a denizen of Paul’s and shows him- 
self a solicitous friend of Thomas Nashe, Marlowe’s admirer. 
It is more likely that Chettle did not know William Shake- 
speare, who at this time lived in St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, some 
distance from Paul’s and the other end of town from Southw- 
ark, where Chettle dwelt. However, unwittingly, Chettle does 
give some clues of where his sympathies lie. He says: 


For the first [Marlowe], whose learning I reverence, and at 
the perusing of Greene’s Booke [I] stroke out what then in 
conscience I] thought he in some displeasure writ or, had it 
been true, yet to publish it was intolerable. 


What is it that Chettle found intolerable to publish? Blas- 
phemy? Atheism? Is there anything worse? Yes, there was an 
unmentionable crime, loving boys, of which Marlowe was 
later accused by Richard Baines. Doctor Gabriel Harvey, ac- 
cused of it by Thomas Nashe, called it “’a kind of harlotry not 
to be recited’. Chettle did not believe the charge to be true, 
and says he would not have published it even if it were, and 
thus in one sentence, he both identifies Marlowe and absolves 
him of guilt. It was Marlowe whose learning he reverenced 
and who had been accused by Greene of an unmentionable 
crime. And in the same pamphlet, Kind-Hart’s Dreame, Chettle 
identifies the gentleman he cared not to be acquainted with 
by taking up Greene’s attack on brokers: 


There is an occupation of no long standing about London 
called Broking or brogging, whether ye will, in which there is 
pretty juggling, especially to blind Law and bolster Usury. If 
any man be forced to bring them a pawn they will take no 
interest, not past twelve-pence a pound for the month. Marry, 
they must have a groat for a monthly bill, which is a bill of 
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sale from month to month, so that no advantage can be taken 
for the usury. I hear say it’s well multiplied since I died, but 
I beshrew them, for in my life many a time have I borrowed 
a shilling on my pipes and paid a groat for the bill when I 
have fetched out my pawn in a day. 


Chettle’s summary of his Kind-Hart’s Dreame: 


Here hath beene a coil indeed with lewd song singers, 
drench-givers, detractors, players, oppressors, rent-raisers, 
bawds, brothelhouses, shifters, and jugglers. 


He attacks players and brokers, not playwrights and scholars. 

Greene died on September 2, 1592 after a month’s illness. 
Gabriel Harvey, venturing into plague-stricken London to 
have it out with the man who had abused his family in Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier, found him already buried. Few poets 
of the time have had their funeral so intimately recorded as 
Harvey recorded Greene’s. 


The dead bite not, and I am none of those that bite the 
dead. When I begin to conflict with ghosts, then look for my 
confutation of his fine Quip or quaint dispute, whom his sweet 
hostess, for a tender farewell, crowned with a garland of bays 
to show that a tenth Muse honored him more being dead than 
all the nine honored him alive. I know not whether Skelton, 
Elderton, or some like-flourishing poet were so interred; it was 
his own request and his nurse’s devotion and haply some of 
his favorites may imitate the example. One that wished him a 
better lodging than in a poor journeyman’s house and a better 
grave than in that churchyard in Bedlam hath performed a 
little piece of greater duty to a laureate poet: 


Here lies the man whom Mistress Isam crowned with bays 
She, she that joyed to hear her Nightingale’s sweet lays. 


Nashe wrote of Greene: 


What Greene was, let some other answer for him as much 
as I have done; I had no tuition over him; he might have writ 
another Galataeo of manners [i.e., a book on polite manners], 
for his manners every time I came in his company. I saw no 
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such base shifting or abominable villainy by him. Something 
there was which | have heard, not seen, that he had not that 
regard to his credit in, which had been requisite he should. 
What a Calimunco [softie] am I to plead for him, as though I 
were as near him as his own skin! A thousand there be that 
have more reason to speak in his behalf than I, who, since I 
first knew him about town, have been two years together and 
not seen him. But I’ll do as much for any man, especially for 
a dead man, that cannot speak for himself. 
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illiam Shakespeare was christened on Wednesday, 
Wo 26, 1564, in the town of Stratford-on-Avon, 

some 90 miles northwest of London. On November 
27, 1582, at age eighteen he obtained a license to marry Anne 
Whateley of nearby Temple Grafton, but a bond for 40 pounds 
the next day names the bride as Anne Hathaway of Stratford. 
She was probably Agnes Hathaway, the daughter of Richard 
Hathaway, who was buried the previous September and who 
left her a dowry of twenty nobles. From the gravestone of 
Shakespeare’s wife we know that she was born in 1556 and 
so was eight years older than her husband. Her first child, 
Susanna, was christened on May 26 of 1583, so that she was 
already with child at the time of her marriage. Two years 
later, in February 1585 she gave birth to twins, a boy and a 
girl, named Hamnet and Judith Shakespeare. 

At the time of his marriage William Shakespeare’s father 
was a poor man, and William himself was not much better 
off. His wife’s marriage portion, about eight thousand dollars 
in today’s money, was probably a factor in his decision to 
marry. So, at age 20, Shakespeare already had a wife and 
three children to support. This is the man that Greene called 
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“Shakescene” in Green’s Groatsworth of Wit, the famous actor 
and playwright of that name. 

In Groatsworth of Wit Greene provided us with a wealth of 
information, not all of it flattering, about Shakespeare. The 
pamphlet is therefore often dismissed as the report of an envi- 
ous man. But it was not in Greene’s nature to be envious. 
Nashe did once accuse him of lying, calling his Groatsworth a 
“scald lying trivial pamphlet,’ but he was then defending 
himself from the charge of authorship, as well as rising to the 
defense of Marlowe after Greene, urging him to repentance, 
had exposed him as an atheist. 

The dates of events in the life of Shakespeare mentioned in 

Groatsworth of Wit, depend on the date of the first meeting 
between Greene and Shakespeare. It could not have been later 
than the year 1591 and, if so, based on Greene’s statement 
that Shakespeare “for seven years space was absolute Inter- 
preter to the puppets,” we see that Shakespeare was no more 
than twenty years old when he was already a performer. 
Greene turned to writing plays only after meeting William 
Shakespeare. Greene speaks of writing a play, very likely Al- 
phonsus, King of Aragon, in 1588, hence his meeting with 
Shakespeare took place during this year or before. Seven years 
before then, in 1581, Shakespeare, at age 17, began his career 
as a puppeteer. A William Shakeshafte, usually thought to be 
Shakespeare, is mentioned as an unemployed actor in Lanca- 
shire in a will dated 3 August 1581. Puppeteering would be 
excellent preparation for a career on the stage. To maintain 
steady employment, Shakespeare would have found it neces- 
sary to travel, to acquire a stock of puppets and dramatic 
material, to advertise his performances, to rent stalls at coun- 
try fairs and to hire assistants. 

Shakespeare’s circuit seems to have been north of Stratford- 
on-Avon: Leigh in Lancashire (where Shakeshafte is men- 
tioned), nearby Manchester (suggested by the ballad, Fair Em, 
the Miller's Daughter of Manchester, which Shakespeare di- 
rected Robert Wilson to use as a plot for Fair Em) and Coven- 
try (from Greene’s allusion in Quip to Shakespeare wearing a 
Coventry hat). Shakespeare essentially put on a one-man 
show, one that did not require a script and which relied on 
improvisation and the burlesque of popular ballads. He 
would entertain by reciting extemporaneous verse, as did 
Robert Wilson, and it was probably Wilson, Shakespeare and 
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Tarleton that Marlowe had in mind when he wrote of “riming 
mother-wits.” 

Shakespeare’s account to Greene of his early hardships 
agrees with what we know of him at the time of his marriage: 
“What though the world once went hard with me, when I 
was fain to carry my playing fardle a-footback; Tempora mu- 
tantur...” That is, when he first started puppeteering, he could 
not afford to ride but had to carry his equipment from town 
to town on his back. But, as he says, “‘tempora mutantur,”’ times 
change, and he now estimates his net worth at £200. At the 
time of his meeting with Greene, this whole wealth was his 
‘very share in playing apparel’’. Shakespeare’s early financial 
success was not due as much to his income from puppeteering 
or from acting, as in acting as broker for costumes after the 
run of a play. During a plague Shakespeare could acquire 
these for a fraction of their cost if any monthly interest pay- 
ment was missed. 

Shakespeare may have had a direct financial motive in writ- 
ing plays or commissioning them to be written. Playing ap- 
parel must be stored and protected from moths, weather, rats, 
and theft. It depreciates as an investment and brings no inter- 
est. Should a play fold and the actors sell out, it would be- 
hoove Shakespeare to procure another play that could use 
his old costumes. Most actors had little interest in retaining 
possession of their playing apparel but Shakespeare, with his 
experience as a puppeteer, would be in the habit of keeping 
them and know also that it is just a matter of time before they 
could be used again. It would be cheaper for him to create 
dramatic material to fit the properties at hand, than to con- 
stantly change puppets and costumes. 

We conclude that at an early age Shakespeare made his 
living as a puppeteer. His financial activities, of which we 
have some records, were a natural outgrowth of his theatrical 
contacts. It would be natural for him to expand his theatrical 
pawn-broking to make loans of money to people other than 
actors. Thus, William Shakespeare sued one John Clayton in 
Cheapside for seven pounds he lent him in May 1592. Shake- 
speare also bought plays and acted in plays written by other 
writers, and the explanation is that Shakespeare early realized 
that it takes more site costumes and actors to put on a paying 
performance. He accordingly treated playbooks as a capital 
investment. They were his and they earned money. According 
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to Greene, Shakespeare was in the habit of employing scholars 
to write plays and readily admitted that actors ‘‘get by schol- 
ars their whole living.” 

Shakespeare was himself a writer, for he tells Greene: “‘I 
was a country Author, passing at a moral’’ and he gives the 
names of two of them: The Moral of Man's Wit, and The Dia- 
logue of Dives. Shakespeare boasts to Greene, “for ‘twas I that 
penned them,” implying that Greene may have seen them 
acted. 

When Greene describes Shakespeare as having an ungra- 
cious voice, Shakespeare takes exception and lists the roles 
he had played and for which he was as famous as any actor 
of his time. These roles were, as Greene remembered them: 
Delphrigus, in an unnamed play; the King of the Fairies, in 
an unnamed play; a role in The Twelve Labors of Hercules, a 
play; and the devil in three scenes of the play Highway to 
Heaven 

The role of Delphrigus is mentioned by Thomas Nashe in 
his preface to Greene’s Menaphon: 


Sundry other sweet Gentlemen I do know, that have 
vaunted their pens in private devices and tricked up a com- 
pany of taffeta fools with their feathers whose beauty, if our 
Poets had not peecte (tricked up) with the supply of their 
periwigs, they might have anticked it until this time up and 
down the country with the King of Fairies, and dined every 
day at the pease porridge ordinary with Delphrigus. 


Nashe is saying that if sundry sweet Gentlemen, such as 
Robert Greene, did not write plays for the actors they would 
still be playing The King of the Fairies and eating at the cheapest 
ordinaries (restaurants) with the actor, William Shakespeare, 
who played Delphrigus. 

Shakespeare further tells Greene that he can “serve to make 
a pretty speech,” and, after delivering two lines of doggerel he 
asks him: “Was not this pretty for a plain rime extempore?”’ 
Imprecise caricature rather than devastating precision might 
better describe Greene’s version of these lines, but we may 
conclude, in any case, that Shakespeare considered himself 
an able actor, speaker and extemporaneous poet. 


Greene does not belittle Shakespeare’s knowledge of Latin, 


a 
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but rather shows Shakespeare respectful of Greene’s univer- 
sity education by his diffidence in using a common Latin ex- 
pression: tempora mutantur. But Shakespeare’s un-self- 
concious use of the expression ex tempore shows that he had 
used it often before in connection with his act. 

The windmill in Greene’s Groatsworth which Shakespeare 
hoped to buy may be explained by the fact that William 
Shakespeare was a retailer of corn and malt. Greene says that 
Shakespeare “‘lodged him at the Town’s end in a house of 
retail.” It was probably Shakespeare’s place of business where 
he stored his grain, playing apparel and other pawns, and 
where he put Greene up for the night while he himself went 
to better lodgings. Outside Bishopsgate in Fynnesburie Field 
there were several windmills for grinding corn which may 
have led Shakespeare to think of expanding his grain business 
by becoming a miller. 

Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit yields a modest list of Shake- 
speare’s early literary efforts: two titles and some doggerel. 
The titles are: The Moral of Man’s Wit, and The Dialogue of 
Dives. The doggerel consists of the lines: “The people make 
no estimation, of morals teaching education.” In an attempt 
to enlarge this list we may examine Shakespeare’s plays, those 
he bought, for additions he may have made. We know that 
Greene attacked the author of Fair Em and that this play ap- 
pears in a book called ‘Shakespeare, Volume 1.’ Shakespeare 
who hired Robert Wilson to write it may have added a scene 
or two of his own in a style distinguishable from the original. 
Two plays of Greene’s were published shortly after his death 
under almost identical circumstances, both without Greene’s 
name and both printed by Thomas Creede. The first play, 
Selimus, is anonymous, and the second one, Locrine, states 
on the title page that it was ‘““Newly set forth, overseen and 
corrected by W. S.” Since the theaters were closed due to the 
great plague it would be natural for Shakespeare to realize 
some profit by selling them, and there was no obligation on 
his part to identify the author. Considering Greene’s last at- 
tack on Shakespeare, it would have been indeed generous of 
him to do so. The announcement “newly set forth, overseen 
and corrected by W. S.” is reason to hope that William Shake- 
speare did indeed make some additions to these plays to en- 
hance their value before selling them. 

The play, Fair Em, may be quickly dismissed. There is no 
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evidence of interpolation by anyone, including Shakespeare, 
even for comic relief. Either Shakespeare was satisfied with 
it or he thought it beyond hope of improvement. There is 
some evidence that Robert Wilson, the probable author of the 
play, wrote a part especially for William Shakespeare. The 
principal character is William the Conqueror, Duke of Saxony, 
whose speeches seem to be a bit more pretentious than the 
others. Although the title of the play mentions “with the love 
of William the Conqueror,” William is in love, not with Fair 
Em, but with Blanche, the daughter of the King of Denmark. 
Three of William’s speeches in the first scene begin preten- 
tiously with the word “Ah”: 


Ah, good my Lords, misconster not the cause;... 
Ah, Marques Lubeck, in thy power it lies... 
Ah, Marques, thy words bring heaven unto my soul... 


That the character William the Conqueror was played by 
William Shakespeare is supported by the following entry in 
John Manningham’s diary: 


13 March 1601... Upon a time when Burbadge played Richard 
HII was a citizen grew so far in liking with him, that before she 
went from the play she appointed him to come that night unto 
her by the name of Richard the Third. Shakespeare, overhear- 
ing their conclusion, went before, was entertained, and at his 
game ere Burbadge came. Then, message being brought that 
Richard the Third was at the door, Shakespeare caused return 
to be made that William the Conqueror was before Richard 
the Third. Shakespeare’s name, William... 


In the first half of 1594 the London printer, Thomas Creede, 
was involved in the publication of eight plays, four of them 
by Robert Greene. Three of these plays were registered on 
May 14, 1594. On this same May 14 five plays were registered 
by the printer, Adam Islip. Of these last five plays one is by 
Robert Greene, and one by Greene’s erstwhile collaborator, 
George Peele. The circumstances strongly suggest that some 
acting company had suddenly decided to sell their stock of 
plays. Two of these plays are associated with the Queen’s 
men, which had disbanded about this time. Since all but one 
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of Greene’s plays were involved in this wholesale transaction, 
and since Robert Greene is known to have written plays for 
Shakespeare, we may conclude that it was Shakespeare’s com- 
pany that was involved. We may further conclude that, until 
its dispersal in 1594, Shakespeare was associated with the 
Queen’s company. 

The extent of this wholesale dumping of plays is borne out 
by the fact that no one printer could buy them all. Thus, eight 
of them are registered in one day to the printers Thomas 
Creede and Adam Islip. If we include the plays Alphonsus, 
King of Aragon and Orlando Furioso written by Robert Greene 
for the Queen’s company and printed by Thomas Creede, 
fourteen plays in all were sold. The players, or Shakespeare, 
would sell only the inferior of their plays, for, once published, 
a play could be performed by other companies. In any case, 
we may have at least a partial catalogue of Shakespeare’s 
plays in 1594. These plays would be: 


1. Selimus, printed in 1594. 

2. Alphonsus, King of Aragon. Printed by Thomas Creede 
dled (tee 

3. Looking Glass for London, Stationers’ Registers entry on 
March 5, 1594. On the title page we read: ‘Printed by Thomas 
Creede, and are to be sold by William Barley, at his shop in 
Gratious streete, 1594.” 

4. The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth. Stationers’ Regis- 
ters entry on May 14, 1594. Printed by Thomas Creede in 1595. 

5. James the Fourth. Stationers’ Registers entry on May 14, 
1594. Printed by Thomas Creede in 1598. 

6. The Pedler’s Prophecie. Stationers’ Registers entry on May 
14, 1594. This play was printed in 1595 by Thomas Creede to 
be sold by William Barley at his shop in Gratious streete. 

7. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. This and the next four items 
were all entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 14, 1594, 
under the name Adam Islip, which is crossed out and re- 
placed by Edward White. 

8. David and Bathseba, by George Peele. This play was 
printed by Adam Islip in 1599. 

9. Robin Hood and Little John, a lost play. 

10. Leir, printed in 1605. 

11. Menaechmi. Stationers’ Registers entry: June 10, 1594. 
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This play was printed by Thomas Creede in 1595 ‘to be sold 
by William Barley at his shop in Gratious streete.’ 

12. Richard the Third. Stationers’ Registers entry on June 19, 
1594 and printed by Thomas Creede in 1594. 

13. Locrine. Stationers’ Registers entry on July 20, 1594, to 
Thomas Creede. 

14. Orlando Furioso. Stationers’ Registry entry on December 
7, 1593. Printed in 1594 by John Danter for Cuthbert Burbie. 


Of these fourteen plays, seven are known to have been 
acted by the Queen’s company, namely: Selimus, the Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth, the Pedler’s Prophecie (because the 
most likely author is Robert Wilson, playwright and actor for 
the Queen’s company), Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, Leir, the 
Tragedie of Richard the III, and Orlando Furioso. 

On May 8, 1594, the pawnbroker Philip Henslowe recorded 
in his diary that he lent his nephew Francis Henslowe 15 
pounds “to lay down for his share to the Queen’s players 
when they broke and went into the country to play.’’ Thus 
Shakespeare was only one of several bidders, including Fran- 
cis Henslowe, who bought out the Queen’s men stock of play- 
ing apparel and playbooks. This is supported by the fact that 
one of the plays was later published under his initials, namely 
Locrine, and that Locrine, Selimus, and James the Fourth, all plays 
by Robert Greene, have comic additions which are the work 
of a single hand. Thus, whether Shakespeare acquired or had 
merely retained ownership of these plays, he embellished 
them with his own material before selling them to the print- 
ers. After the publication of Venus and Adonis under his name 
in 1594, Shakespeare was under pressure to write and publish 
more of the same. He had on hand a stock of poems and 
plays, his own property, many of whose authors he no longer 
remembered. Having added his own material to the plays of 
Greene, he published two of them immediately: Looking Glass 
and Selimus. Lodge was still alive, so Looking Glass was pub- 
lished with Lodge and Greene as authors. Selimus, a play by 
Robert Greene with comic additions by Shakespeare, was 
published anonymously. James the Fourth, one of Greene’s bet- 
ter plays, with comical interpolations by Shakespeare, was 
published much later, in 1598, with full credit to Greene and 
none to Shakespeare. Locrine, also a play by Greene, but to 
which Shakespeare added very considerable material, making 
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it practically two plays in one, was published in 1595 without 
credit to Greene, but with Shakespeare’s initials W.S. Few 
playgoers would recognize Selimus as a play by Robert 
Greene, but recognize at once that Bullithrumble was a char- 
acter created by William Shakespeare. Only a close associate 
of Greene, most likely Nashe, familiar with his writings, 
would have suspected the truth and objected that 


Greene, gave the ground, to all who wrote upon him, 
Nay more. The men that so eclipsed his fame, 
Purloined his plumes. Can they deny the same? 


It is in the play Selimus that we come upon the first clear 
addition or interpolation to a play by Robert Greene. Immedi- 
ately after the climax in this ‘most lamentable history”, when 
Selimus has poisoned his father, the king, a clown by the 
name of Bullithrumble makes his entry. The interpolated 
scene follows. 


Enter Bullithrumble, the shepherd running in haste, and laughing 
to himself. 


Bulli. Ha, ha, ha, married, quoth you? Marry, and Bul- 
lithrumble were to begin the world again, I would set a tap 
abroach and not live in daily fear of the breach of my wife’s 
ten commandments. I'll you what, I thought myself as proper 
a fellow at wasters as any in all our village and yet, when my 
wife begins to play clubs trump with me, I am fain to sing: 


What hap had I to marry a shrew, 

For she hath given me many a blow, 

And how to please her, alas, I do not know. 
From morn to even her tongue ne’er lies, 
Sometime she laughs, sometime she cries; 

And I can scarce keep her talons from my eyes. 
When from abroad I do come in, 

“Sir knave,” she cries, “where have you been?” 
Thus please or displease, she lays it on my skin. 
Then do I crouch, then do I kneel, 

And wish my cap were furred with steel, 

To bear the blows that my poor head doth fell... 
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I'll tell you what. This morning, while I was making me 
ready, she came with a holly wand and so blest my shoulders 
that I was fain to run through a whole Alphabet of faces! Now, 
at the last, seeing she was so cramuk with me, I began to swear 
all the criss-cross row over, beginning at Great A, little a, till 
I came to w, x, y. And, snatching up my sheephook and my 
bottle and my bag, like a desperate fellow ran away, and here 
now I'll sit down and eat my meat. 


There is more of the same. The source for the character 
Bullithrumble may have been one of Shakespeare’s own pup- 
pets. Alden Brooks construes the word thrumble to mean to 
heap up gain. Bully means darling. Bullithrumble is an ap- 
pealing combination of cupidity, good nature and resource- 
fulness, ever ready with a song and a line of humorous patter, 
an ideal character for a ventriloquist’s dummy. 

In poring over Shakespeare’s contributions to Greene’s 
plays, one may discover distinguishing traits of Shakespeare’s 
work. Shakespeare, in his portions, uses rather full stage di- 
rections in contrast to mere cues used by other dramatists. 
Much of Shakespeare’s material appears to be autobiographi- 
cal. A man, whose wife a few years before had presented him 
with a pair of twins, could well boast, as does Bullithrumble, 
that he had seventeen cradles rocking. Shakespeare, who at 
eighteen had married a much older woman with child, could 
well repent: “Ha, ha, ha, married, quoth you? Marry and Bul- 
lithrumble were to begin the world again, I would set a tap 
abroach and not live in daily fear of the breach of my wives 
ten commandments [finger nails].” 

Bullithrumble reminds us also of the host of the Garter in 
the play Merry Wives of Windsor who is so fond of the word 
bully, saying bully-rook, bully Hercules, bully Hector, bully 
stale, bully knight, and bully Sir John. And when Bullithrum- 
ble says: “...a society of puddings, did you mark that well 
used metaphor?...” it sounds like the host of the Garter Inn 
saying: “I will entertain Bardolph; he shall draw, he shall tap. 
Said I well, bully Hector?” and ‘My hand, bully; thou shalt 
have egress and regress;—said I well?’ 

Greene’s play Locrine was published as ‘‘Newly set forth, 
overseen and corrected, by W.S.” Baldwin Maxwell says of 
this play’s title: 
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This title is repetitive and misleading and, despite its length, 
quite inadequate, making no reference to the events of the last 
two acts, which, in the play as in all earlier versions of the 
Locrine story, are recognized as the really eventful happenings 
in Locrine’s reign: ...The latest event in the play referred to in 
the title is the defeat of the Huns, which takes place in Act II], 
while the death of Albanact, given surprising emphasis in the 
title, occurs well before the end of Act II. That so inapt and 
inadequate a title could have been prepared by the author of 
the play himself can be credible only if it were his original 
intention, perhaps soon abandoned, to present the story in two 
separate plays.” 


The additions to the play by William Shakespeare are con- 
siderable. Shakespeare adds four clowns and a female comic. 
These additions are woven into the play with some skill, an 
improvement over Fair Em. Following is a sample: 


Enter Strumbo, above, in a gown with ink and paper in his 
hand, saying: 


Strum. Either the four elements, the seven planets, and all 
the particular stars of the pole Antastick, are adversative 
against me, or else I was begotten and born in the wane of the 
Moon, when everything as Lactantius in his fourth book of 
Consultations do say, goeth asward. Ay, masters, ay, you may 
laugh, but I must weep. You may joy, but I must sorrow, 
shedding salt tears from the watery fountains of my most 
dainty fair eyes, along my comely and smooth cheeks, in as 
great plenty as the water runneth from the buckingtubs or red 
wine out of the hogsheads. For trust me, gentlemen and my 
very good friends, and so forth, the little god, nay, the desper- 
ate god Cuprit, with one of his vengeable birdbolts, hath shot 
me unto the heel, so, not only, but also, (oh fine phrase), I 
burn, and I burn a, in love, in love, and in love a. Ah, Strumbo, 
what hast thou seen? Not Dina with the Ass Tom? Yea, with 
these eyes thou hast seen her, and therefore pull them out, for 
they will work thy bale. Ah, Strumbo, hast thou heard? Not 
the voice of the Nightingale, but a voice sweeter than hers. 
Yea, with these ears thou hast heard it, and therefore cut them 
off, for they have caused thy sorrow. Nay, Strumbo, kill thy- 
self, drown thyself, hang thyself, starve thyself! Oh, but then 
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] shall leave my sweetheart. Oh my heart! Now, pate, for thy 
master! J will ‘dite an aliquant love-pistle. 


Turning to the people. 
If any of you be in love, provide ye a capcase full of new 
coined words, and then shall you soon have the succado de 
labres, and something else. 


In Act II Shakespeare added the following scene of happy 
shoemakers doing an Elizabethan version of Old MacDon- 
ald’s Farm: 


Enter Strumbo, Dorothy, Trompart, cobbling shoes and singing. 
(To them enter Captain.) 

Trom We Cobblers lead a merry life! 

All. Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Strum. Void of all envy and of strife, 

All. Dan diddle dan! 

Dor. Our ease is great, our Jabor small, 

All. Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Strum. And yet our gains be much withal, 

All. Dan diddle dan! 

Dor. With this art so fine and fair, 

All. Dan, dan, dan dan! 

Trom. No occupation may compare, 

All. Dan, diddle dan! 

Dor. For merry pastime and joyful glee, 
Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Strum. Most happy men we Cobblers be, 
Dan diddle dan! 

Trom. The can stands full of nappy ale, 
Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Strum. In our shop still withouten fail, 
Dan diddle dan! 

Dor. This is our meat, this is our food, 
Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Trom. This brings us to a merry mood, 
Dan diddle dan! 

Strum. This makes us work for company, 
Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Dor. To pull the tankards cheerfully. 
Dan diddle dan! 
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Trom. Drink to thy husband, Dorothy, 
Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Dor. Why, then, my Strumbo, there’s to thee. 
Dan diddle dan! 

Strum. Drink thou the rest, Trompart, amaine! 
Dan, dan, dan, dan! 

Dor. When that is gone, we’ll fill’t again. 
Dan diddle dan! 


The clown scenes from Locrine given above resemble the 
clown scenes in Selimus. In both plays they have but a slight 
connection with the main action. The clown, Strumbo, as does 
Bullithrumble, successfully evades being pressed into military 
service. Practically every detail of Bullithrumble in Selimus is 
repeated in Strumbo of Locrine, and what is added seems to 
derive from Shakespeare’s courtship of Ann Hathaway. The 
names Strumbo and Bullithrumble are similar, as are the ex- 
plicit and sometimes redundant stage directions, the stage 
business about eating meat, the repeated use of explicit 
laugher ‘’Ha, ha, ha!”’, starving strangers begging Strumbo 
for food, the shrewish wife and her ten commandments. 

Autobiographical details of Shakespeare that appear in the 
character Strumbo are: Strumbo getting Margery (i.e., Ann 
Hathaway) pregnant and then being forced to marry her, 
Strumbo’s drinking and his quarrel with his wife rocking the 
cradle, his reconciliation with her, after which she “bought 
with her portion a yard of land, and by that I am now become 
one of the richest men in our parish.” 

In Greene’s play James the Fourth we again meet the puppe- 
teer and the King of Fairies introduced in Greene's 
Groatsworth of Wit. This play advertises that it is “intermixed 
with a pleasant Comedy presented by Oberon, King of Fairies. 
William Shakespeare told Greene, “I am as famous for 
Delphrigus, and the King of Fairies, as ever was any of my 
time.” The scars of excision in James the Fourth plainly show 
that Shakespeare replaced Greene’s choruses, which origi- 
nally introduced the acts, with his fairy puppets, and to tie 
these into the play, he augmented the parts of Slipper and 
Nanon, two clowns in the original play by Greene. 

As with Shakespeare’s clown scenes in Selimus and Locrine, 
the action starts off with promise, but for lack of a plot, disin- 
tegrates in the end. Because of the incongruous scenes in James 
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the Fourth, the play was once considered a corrupt copy of 
Greene’s original. However, once these added scenes are 
lifted, the play is all of one piece. Green’s play still bears little 
resemblance to the reign of the Scottish monarch of that name, 
and appears rather to be inspired by Greene’s marital misfor- 
tunes: he married one woman while in love with another, and 
left the first, only to be forsaken by the second. The other 
woman in James IV, Lady Ida, may be the Lamilia of 
Groatsworth of Wit, who deserted Greene for Marlowe. Shake- 
speare opens Greene’s play with a prelude to Act I, and his 
other additions are all in the form of interludes to the re- 


maining acts. Following are excerpts from Shakespeare’s 
opening scene: 


Music playing within. Enter Aster Oberon, king of fairies, an antic, 
who dance about a tomb placed conveniently on the stage out of 
which suddenly starts up, as they dance, Bohan, a Scot, attired like 
a ridestall man, from whom the Antic flees. Oberon manet. 

Boy. Ay, say, what’s thou? 

Ober. Thy friend, Bohan. 

Boh. What wot J, or reck I that? Whay, guid man, I reck no 
friend, nor ay reck no foe; all’s ene to me. Get thee ganging, 
and trouble not may whayet, or ays gar thee recon me nene 
of thay friend, by the marry mass sall I. 

Ober. Why, angry Scot, I visit thee for love; then what moves 
thee to wrath? 

Boh. The deil awhit reck I thy love; for I know too well that 
true love took her flight twenty winter since to heaven, whither 
till ay can, well I wot, ay shal ne’er find love. And thou lovest 
me, leave me to myself. But what were those puppets that 
hopped and skipped about me year whayle? 

Ober. My subjects. 

Boh, That subjects? Whay, art thou a king? 

Ober. | am. 

Boh. The deil thou art! Whay, thou lookest not so big as the 
king of clubs, nor so sharp as the king of spades, nor fain as 
the king a’ daymonds: be the mass, ay take thee to be the king 
of false hearts! Therefore I rid thee away, or ayse So curry your 
kingdom, that you’s be glad to run to save your life. 

Ober. Nay first tell me what thou wast from thy birth, what 
thou hast past hitherto, why thou dwellest in a tomb, and 
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leavest the world? and then I will release thee of these bonds. 
Before, not. 

Boh. And not before! then needs must, needs sall. I was born 
a gentleman of the best blood in all Scotland, except the king. 
When time brought me to age, and death took my parents, I 
became a courtier, where thou ay list not praise myself, ay 
engraved the memory of Bohan on the skin-coat of some of 
them, and reveled with the proudest. 

Ober. But why, living in such reputation, didst thou not 
leave to be a courtier? 

Boh. Because my pride was vanity, my expense loss, my 
reward fair words and large promises, and my hopes spilt, for 
that after many years’ service one outran me, and what the 
deil should I then do there? No, no! Flattering knaves that can 
cog and prate fastest speed best in the court. 

Ober. To what life didst thou then betake thee? 

Boh. I then changed the court for the country, and the wards 
for a wife. But I found a craft of swains more wise than the 
servants, and wives’ tongues worse than the wars itself, and 
therefore I gave o’er that, and went to the city to dwell, and 
there I kept a great house with small cheer, but all was ne’er 
the near. 

Ober. And why? 

Boh. Because, in seeking friends, I found tableguests to eat 
me and my meat, my wife’s gossip to bewray the secrets of 
my heart, kindred to betray the effect of my life: which when 
I noted, the court ill, the country worse, and the city worst of 
all, in good time my wife died—ay would she had died twenty 
winter sooner by the mass—leaving my two sons to the world, 
and shutting myself into this tomb, where, if I die I am sure I 
am safe from wild beasts, but whilst I live cannot be free from 
ill company. Besides now I am gif all my friends fail me, I sall 
have a grave of mine own providing, this is all. Now, what 
art thou? 

Ober. Oberon, king of fairies, that loves thee because thou 
hatest the world; and, to gratulate thee, I brought these Antics 
to show thee some sport in dancing, which thou hast loved 
well. 

Boh. Ha, ha, ha! Thinkest thou those puppets can please me? 
hay, I have two sons, that with one Scottish jig shall break the 
necks of thy Antics. 

Ober. That I would fain see. 
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(Exeunt.) 
Laus Deo deter in eternum. 


The additions to James IV are not just another version of 
Bullithrumble. There are two new characters: Oberon the king 
of fairies and the Scotsman Bohan. But the hand of the creator 
of Bullithrumble of Strumbo is there in the recurrence of the 
explicit laugh: ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ and in the curious business of 
eating before an exit, this time carried to a ridiculous extreme 
in the stage direction: ‘Enter four kings carrying crowns, la- 
dies presenting odors to potentate enthroned, who suddenly 
is slain by his servants, and thrust out; and so, they eat. Exe- 
unt.” We hardly notice in all this confusion that a king has 
been murdered. In an earlier brief stage direction a king is 
crowned with an olive, dies and is buried in a marble tomb. 

Nevertheless Shakespeare’s contribution to Green's Jamies 
the Fourth has value as comedy and justifies the claim in the 
title as a “pleasant Comedy, presented by Oberon King of 
Fairies.’ It serves also to corroborate Robert Greene remem- 
bering that Shakespeare said he was “the absolute interpreter 
to the puppets...” R. B. McKerrow, commenting on Nashe’s 
reference to interpreters of puppets, states: 


There are several references to interpreting to the puppets, 
i.e., doing the talking in a puppet show, and generally as if 
there were but one show of the kind, for example, in Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit, the player is said to have been for seven 
years “‘absolute interpreter of the puppets.” 


Since Shakespeare claimed that he was the ‘‘absolute’”’, i.e., 
the only, interpreter to the puppets, Nashe’s allusions to this 
puppeteer are of interest. In Nashe’s Four Letters Confuted we 
are told that the puppet show was held in the vicinity of Paris 
garden, the amusement area south of the river in Bankside: 


O, it is a pestilent libeler against beggars! He means shortly 
to set forth a book called his Paraphrase upon Paris Garden, 
wherein he will so tamper with the interpreter of the puppets, 
and betouse Harry of Tame and great Ned, that Titius shall 
not upbraid Caius with everything and nothing, nor Zoylus 
any more flirt Homer, nor Thersites fling at Agamemmon. 
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In his Pierce Penniless His Supplication to the Devil, Nashe 
gives us a description of the interpreter’s voice as “a 
feigned treble...”: 


In another corner, Mistress Minx, a Merchant's wife, that 
will eat no Cherries forsooth but when they are at twenty 
shillings a pound, that looks as simperingly as if she were 
besmeared and jets it as gingerly as if she were dancing the 
Canaries. She is so finicall in her speech, as though she spake 
nothing but what she had first sewed over before in her Sam- 
plers, and the puling accent of her voice is like a feigned treble, 
or one’s voice that interprets to the puppets. 


In summary, Greene identified Shakespeare as a player, ex- 
tempore poet, would-be dramatist, puppeteer, broker and re- 
tailer of grain. Greene tells us that this “absolute fac totum’’ 
or Jack-of-all-trades was a buyer of plays from Marlowe, him- 
self, and other playwrights. A play of Greene’s, Locrine, is 
represented as written and overseen by one W. S. In this and 
two other of Greene’s plays, Selimus and James the Fourth, we 
find comic interpolations that are the work of a single hand, 
and which echo details of Shakespeare’s youth in Stratford- 
on-Avon to a far greater extent than do all of Shakespeare’s 
plays put together. These interpolations also corroborate the 
description of the player, puppeteer, and extempore poet in 
Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit. We know that Greene sold his 
play, Orlando Furioso, to the Queen’s company, who sold their 
plays to the printers when they broke up in 1594. From the 
above we may conclude that before 1594 William Shakespeare 
was an actor-playwright associated primarily with the 
Queen’s company of players. Professor Rowse corroborates 
this view when he takes pains to suggest that Shakespeare 
joined the Queen’s company on the occasion of their visit to 
Stratford in 1587. That would be the latest date, and it could 
not have been before 1584, the year the company was formed. 

But was Shakespeare a member of the Queen’s company? 
His name does not appear on any list of payments to the 
company. Further, Greene did not recognize Shakespeare as 
an actor at the time of his reported first meeting, so he must 
not have been wearing the Queen’s livery or badge, though 
Greene reports him as well dressed. Nashe’s description of 
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Shakespeare as “a Broker in a spruce leather jerkin with a 
great number of gold rings on his fingers, and a bunch of 
keys at his girdle,” is equally silent on the subject of the 
Queen’s livery. It seems most probable then that Shakespeare 
was not a share-holder of the company, but one of the hina 
actors. The player Augustine Phillips in his will listed William 
Shakespeare “amongst the hired men” of his company. 
Shakespeare nevertheless seems to have been able to make a 
part of himself in any play with his interludes and puppets. 
In his resume to Greene of roles he had played, Shakespeare 
was only able to give a small number. Excluded from being 
a shareholder in the profits, Shakespeare assumed the role of 
financier, acting as broken and buyer of plays and properties. 
Shakespeare’s told Greene that his share in playing apparel 
could not be bought for two hundred pounds. He provided 
money for the purchase of playing apparel, as did Henslowe, 
and procured plays written by Wilson, Greene, Peele, Lodge, 
Nashe and Marlowe. 

If Shakespeare was the greatest dramatist that ever lived, 
the Queen’s company was indeed fortunate to have his ser- 
vices in the prime of his life, in whatever capacity. Yet it is 
from the time of Shakespeare’s association with the company 
about 1587 that the Queen’s company went into a decline 
that even royal patronage could not reverse. Tarleton, their 
comedian, died in 1588, a serious loss but also an excellent 
opportunity for some other comedian. Shakespeare failed to 
rise to this opportunity. Further reverses came with the suc- 
cess of Marlowe's Tamburlaine and of Faustus, beginning about 
1587. Sir E. K. Chambers notes: 


From 1588 the future of the stage lay with Alleyn and the 
Admiral’s men and Marlowe, and it may be supposed that the 
Queen’s men were hard put to it to hold their own against 
their younger rivals... One may venture the suggestion that 
the rise of Alleyn was due not only to his own powers as an 
actor, but also to his early employment of better dramatists 
than the Queen’s men could boast. All of Marlowe’s known 
work, except Dido and possibly Edward II, seems to have been 
for companies with which he [Alleyn] was associated. 


The Queen’s men in their straits were in sore need of a 
good dramatist. They had William Shakespeare. 
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For further biographical details regarding Shakespeare we 
must turn to writers who lived long after his time. The earli- 
est, John Aubrey, was a collector of gossip. Nicholas Rowe, 
living a full century after Shakespeare, was even more distant 
from the facts. Following are extracts from Aubrey on Shake- 
speare: 


..the more to be admired because he was not a company 
keeper, lived in Shoreditch, wouldn’t be debauched, and if 
invited to write, he was in pain. W. Shakespeare. 

..ask Mr. Beeston who knows most of him from Mr. Lacy; 
he lives in Shoreditch, at Hoglane, within six doors of Nor- 
ton-Folgates. 

Mr. William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on-Avon, in 
the county of Warwick; his father was a Butcher, and I have 
been told heretofore by some of the neighbors that when he 
was a boy he exercised his father’s Trade, but when he killed 
a Calfe, he would do it in a high style, and make a Speech. This 
William being inclined naturally to Poetry and acting, came 
to London I guess about 18, and was an Actor at one of the 
Play-houses and did act exceedingly well. He began early to 
make essays at Dramatic Poetry, which at that time was very 
low, and his Plays took well. He was a handsome well shaped 
man: very good company, and of a very ready, and pleasant 
smooth wit. One time as he was at the Tavern at Stratford-on- 
Avon, one Combes, an old rich Usurer, was to be buried, he 
makes there this extempporary Epitaph: 


Ten in the Hundred the Devil allows 

But Combes will have twelve, he swears and vows: 
If any one asks who lies in this Tomb; 

Hoh! quoth the Devil, ‘Tis my John o’Combe. 


He was wont to go to his native Country once a year. | think 
I have been told that he left 200 or 300 pounds per annum 
there and thereabout: to a sister. See his Epitaph in Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire. I have heard Sr. Wm. Davenant and Mr. Thomas 
Shadwell (who is counted the best comedian we have now) 
say, that he had a most prodigious Wit and did admire his 
natural parts beyond all other dramatical writers. He was wont 
to say, That he never blotted out a line in his life. Said Ben 
Jonson, “I wish he had blotted out a thousand.” His comedies 
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will remain as long as the English tongue is understood; for 
that he handles mores hominum; Though, as Ben Jonson says 
of him, that he had but little Latin and less Greek, he under- 
stood Latin pretty well, for he had been in his younger years 
a Schoolmaster in the Country. 


Briefly, Aubrey corroborates Greene in that Shakespeare 
could make a speech and ‘‘do it in high style,’ that he went 
into show business at about age seventeen, that he began early 
to write plays, and that he was in the habit of making extem- 
poraneous verses. As with Green’s example, the verse that 
Aubrey attributes to Shakespeare is doggered. 

Shakespeare’s biographer, Sir E. K. Chambers, reproduces 
58 brief biographies of William Shakespeare under the head- 
ing The Shakespeare Mythos’, but these add little if anything 
new to our knowledge of the man from Stratford. 
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1 1 The Taming 
of The Shrew 
ry 


Or how Thomas Nashe proved that the Marlowe's 
did not come in with the Conqueror 
(and thereby left posterity evidence 
that only Christopher Marlowe 
could have written Taming of The Shrew). 


arlowe’s biographers, by and large, have been in- 

clined to dismiss the abundant evidence for the long 

standing friendship of the Marlowe’s with Thomas 
Nashe. No one seems to have noticed that it was Thomas 
Nashe in editing the play Dido who gave us the name Mar- 
lowe, by which the family is now known, whereas the Mar- 
lowes, affecting descent from the Conquest, had signed 
themselves Marley or Morley, and that at Cambridge Christo- 
pher, with pretensions to being a magician, had styled himself 
Merlin. It was also Thomas Nashe, by the way, who gave us 
the familiar appellation, Kit for Christopher. 

It is less obvious that Thomas Nashe was a most welcome 
guest at the Marlowes’ in Canterbury. Seen in Divinity and 
Scriptures, as well as in Chaucer and Boccaccio, he had hit it 
off at once with Marlowe’s father, John, a shoemaker with 
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like interests. But the greatest oversight of Marlowe's biogra- 
phers was the failure to notice that in the year 1066, some 500 
years before Christopher was born, a Marley or Morley from 
the province of Maine in France, was one of the knights who 
had come over with William the Conqueror. His name was 
listed, not only in the Battle Abbey Rolls but, more immedi- 
ately, in the newly published chronicles of Grafton and Holin- 
shed. Who could believe that these latter advertisements went 
unnoticed by the Marlowe’s themselves, or that Christopher, 
attired in silks and velvet as befitting his station, had ever 
failed to bring them to the attention of his critics? 

In consequence, one of them, Thomas Nashe, was led to 
“prove,” some 500 years after the fact, that the Marlowes 
had not come in with the Conquest, and, in so doing, he left 
evidence of a greater distinction, the authorship by Marlowe 
of the Taming of The Shrew. 

This biography began as an attempt to establish whether 
or not Marlowe was killed in 1594. The problem was attacked 
on two fronts: 1) a study of Marlowe’s movements, associa- 
tions and options up to the time of his reported death (for 
some clue as to where he might have gone if he survived), 
and 2) a reading in chronological order of almost everything 
Marlowe and his associates wrote during the period in ques- 
tion. This research was supported by studies to place the evi- 
dence in the context of the time: studies of the strifes, religious 
and civil, of the economy and technology of the time, the 
reconstruction of London and its monuments as they then 
were in detailed maps and drawings, concordances of some 
80 Elizabethan texts, and statistical methods designed to shed 
light, on problems of disputed authorship. 

A few months into the research, using as a hint Marlowe’s 
own dedication of Thomas Watson’s Amyntae Gaudia to the 
Countess of Pembroke, it was suspected that Marlowe had 
already formed an affiliation with the Countess and possibly 
with her husband, then Lord President of Wales. The DNB! 
soon provided a view of the opulent Pembroke household at 
Wilton House ruled by the Countess herself in her husband’s 
long absences. In 1593 there were three children, the eldest, 
Lord William Herbert age 13, his brother Philip age 9, and a 
younger sister Ann. That was also the year when the Countess 
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had procured a new tutor to replace Samuel Daniel, her erst- 
while literary mentor and collaborator. The new tutor, San- 
ford by name, came from the same village as Daniel, Chard 
in Somerset. 

During the research a statement by Miss Muriel C. Brad- 
brook that the play Taming of A Shrew borrowed extensively 
from Marlowe’s Faustus and Tamburlaine could not be corrob- 
orated. None of the passages borrowed from Marlowe could 
be found in Bartlett’s Concordance of Shakespeare. It was 
only some months later that it was discovered that the play 
Bradbrook was referring to was not Shakespeare’s but an 
anonymous play: The Taming of A Shrew, a play that was per- 
formed by Pembroke’s players and entered in the Stationer’s 
register one year to the day after the Countess of Pembroke’s 
play Antony was similarly entered—the latter play undoubt- 
edly a collaboration with the former tutor, Samuel Daniel. 
Reading the anonymous play, Taming of A Shrew, aroused 
the suspicion that ‘‘Slie drooken” was played by the ‘dead’ 
Christopher Marlowe, that the clown Sander was the tutor 
Sanford, the boy who played Sly’s “wife” was Lord William 
Herbert, and that the clown’s boy, Catapie, was played by his 
younger brother Philip. The Lord who comes home from the 
hunt would be none other than the Earl of Pembroke himself, 
a fancier of hounds and horses. 

A Shrew also used a device carried over from Marlowe's 
Dido, Queen of Carthage, where Jupiter in his “heaven” is able 
to act as prompter to unskilled actors on the stage and have 
on hand an assistant, Ganymede, to run errands. In much the 
same way, Sly, ensconced in the balcony with his “wife”, 
could in his drunken stupor prompt the actors on the 
stage—or fill in an awkward gap with his ramblings. 

However, the surmise that Sly was played by Christopher 
Marlowe was only that until Sly gave himself away towards 
the end of the play, saying: ““‘Why, Sim, am not I Don Christo 
Vary?” Coming as it did from “Slie droonken,” it was close 
enough to Christopher to be convincing. ‘ 

A year later, reading Shakespeare’s plays chronologically, 
it was discovered that Sly is identified as Christopher in the 
opening lines of The Taming of The Shrew, a play that first 
appeared in the First Folio of 1623. This confirmed the surmise 
that Christopher was Sly’s given name. But does that identify 
Sly with Christopher Marlowe? The opening lines gave a clue: 
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Enter Beggar and Hostes, Christophero Sly. 
Begger. 


IE pheeze you infaith. 
Host. A paire of stockes you rogue. 


Beg. Y’are a baggage, the Slies are no 
Rogues. Looke in the Chronicles, we came 
in with Richard Conqueror; therefore Pau- 
cas pallabris, let the world slide: Sessa! 


Look in the Chronicles? Indeed, on page 5 of the second 
volume of Grafton’s Chronicle at Large published in 1568, Mor- 
ley is listed as one “of the Gentlemen that came in with Wil- 
liam Conquerour.” On page 4 of the third volume of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles published in 1586 there appears one 
Morleian Maine in “The roll of Battell abbeie,” following a 
“Catalog of such Noble men, Lords, and Gentlemen of name, 
as came into this land with William the Conqueror.”’ As Holi- 
nshed explains, the two lists are not distinct: 


With other lords and men of account in great numbers, 
whose names the author of the chronicles of Normandie could 
not come by (as he himselfe confesseth.) In consideration 
whereof, and bicause diuers of these are set foorth onlie by 
their titles of estate, and not by their surnames; we have 
thought it conuenient to make you partakers of the roll which 
sometime belonged to Battell abbeie, conteining also (as the 
title thereof importeth) the names of such Nobles and Gentle- 
men of Marque, as came at this time with the Conqueror, 
whereof diuerse maie be the same persons which in the catalog 
whereof they were possessors and owners, as by the same 
catalog maie appeare. 


In another copy of Holinshed’s Chronicle the name is given 
as “Morleyan Maine.” Christopher Marlowe himself was 
known variously as Morley, Marley and Merlin. Can we be 
certain that he was aware of his namesake in the chronicles? 
There is this further evidence that he was. 

Early in 1592 Robert Greene, while reading one F. T.’s poem 
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called The Debate Between Pride and Lowliness, was reminded 
of Marlowe’s ostentation in dress, so much in contrast with 
his own. Greene, like Marlowe, was a gentleman and could 
have if he wished sported a sword and buckler. Greene pre- 
ferred academic dress instead. Thomas Nashe who worked 
with both Greene and Marlowe from time to time dressed 
even more simply in the garb of a Cambridge student. And 
Marlowe’s father John, a shoemaker, on his visits to London 
went “sagging everyday in his round gascoignes of white 
cotton and had much ado (poor penny father) to keep his 
unthrift elbows in reparations.” In F. T.’s poem a pair of velvet 
breeches and a pair of cloth breeches argue their case before 
a jury of various trades and professions. This was Robert 
Greene’s inspiration for his Quip for an Upstart Courtier in 
which Marlowe is represented by Velvet Breeches and Nashe 
by Cloth Breeches. 

When the comedian Tarleton died in 1589 Thomas Nashe 
took advantage of his popularity to compile Tarletons News 
from Purgatory. Upon the heels of this he compiled another 
collection of tales under the title Cobler of Canterbury, to which 
both Marlowe’s pere et fils, contributed a story. When his good 
friend Robert Greene died, Nashe expanded upon Greene’s 
story of Velvet Breeches and Cloth Breeches in Greene's News 
from Heaven and Hell with a witty confutation of Marlowe’s 
boast that his ancestors had come in with the Conqueror, con- 
firming the fact that Marlowe both was Velvet Breeches and 
wore them. And to all this Nashe, who knew the Marlowe 
family well, added a crowning touch. When he published 
Marlowe's Dido, Queen of Carthage, he gave Marlowe the name 
by which all the world now knows him, not Merlin, not Mor- 
ley or Marley, names which Marlowe had affected for one 
reason or another, but Marlowe, the name by which the family 
was better known. 

In Cobler of Canterbury Thomas Nashe described Christo- 
pher Marlowe wearing silk: a suercoat of blue satin and a pair 
of hose trimmed with velvet thongs, the blue suercoat, set off 
by the golden pommel of his sword. These were the colors of 
the Countess of Pembroke and it may be that Christopher 
Marlowe was already then in her service. In 1592 a new com- 
pany of players had appeared wearing this same livery, the 
Pembroke players, performing not only A Shrew as noted 
above, but also Marlowe’s latest play, Edward II. Marlowe's 
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finery, displayed in riding about London, far from being an 
affectation, was required by his new service. The Pembroke’s 
London residence, Baynard Castle, was situated near Paul's 
Churchyard where Marlowe was reported seen. 

In detailing Greene’s journeys to heaven and hell Nashe 
was at his witty best. 


Should I describe to you, [he has Greene say], at large how 
many inconveniences they find that undertake this passage to 
Heaven, peradventure I might so discourage you that a great 
number would never desire to come there at all, but this I can 
assure you for your better comfort, he that hath a willing mind 
to undertake this travail, let him bring with him a pottle of 
that liquor which I was wont to drink with my Hostess at the 
Redde lattesse in Tormoyle [Turn Mill?] Street, and he shall 
find it more availing in the furthering of his journey than a 
whole poke full of the Pope’s pardons. 


On the way Greene meets his old friends velvet Breeches 
and Cloth Breeches and once more he breaks off their fighting 
and reconciles them. After endless obstacles, too long to relate 
here, our three companions gain a hearing from St. Peter. 
Greene is refused entry to Heaven for having omitted some 
conycatchers in his exposés. St. Peter next turns to Velvet 
Breeches. 


And forthwith [St. Peter] speaking to him that stood next 
me, asked him his name. Who told him that he was called 
Velvet Breeches. St. Peter asked him further, what countryman 
he was. He answered, an Englishman. I cannot think you to 
be a natural Englishman, said St. Peter, for that I never heard 
of any of your name in that country. Yes, sir, if it pleases you, 
said Velvet Breeches, my ancestors came in with the Conquest, 
and my predecessors have still continued gentlemen both of 
worship and credit. 

As Velvet Breeches had ended these words, there happened 
to come by divers Princes that had reigned kings of England, 
all of them mounted upon great Horses, and had been abroad 
upon the green running at the King. The which Princes being 
espied by St. Peter, he called unto them, requesting them a 
little to stay, and then pointing to Velvet Breeches, he de- 
manded if any of them did know him, or any of his name 
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remaining in England, in the time of their reigns and govern- 
ments? But they denied altogether that ever they had seen 
him, or ever known any Gentleman of English birth that was 
of his name. 


Having thus refuted Marlowe’s claim to have descended 
from the Conquest, Nashe goes on to describe how Velvet 
Breeches had insinuated himself in some great man’s favor, 
had cheated his tailor, etc., but for all that Robert Greene, 
Velvet Breeches (Marlowe) and Cloth Breeches (Nashe) turn 
out to be boon companions in an afterworld drawn rather 
from Boccaccio than Dante. 

It is now four hundred years since Marlowe’s time and with 
all the historical resources available to us, the better records 
of births, marriages and deaths that were kept since Henry 
VIIL, it is still difficult to trace anyone’s ancestry to the Elizabe- 
than period. No living descendants of Marlowe, Shakespeare 
or even Ben Jonson can be traced. It would have been an even 
more hopeless task for anyone in the time of Elizabeth to 
prove or disprove that Christopher Marlowe, living in 1592, 
was descended from a Morley who lived more than five hun- 
dred years before, in 1066. Thus, mere mention of one’s sur- 
name in the Battle Abbey roll provided no assurance of 
advancement but might be of value in obtaining it on other 
grounds. All things being equal, a Morley would find it easier 
to claim nobility than would a Shakespeare or a Cecil, yet a 
prosperous Shakespeare attained to the title of gentleman by 
having his father declared one on spurious grounds. The pow- 
erful Cecils, claiming to be noble though they were not, were 
eventually raised to the peerage. 

As a footnote, there is a singular fact about the gentleman 
Morley in the Battle Abbey roll. His is the only name associ- 
ated with a place name, the province (or river) of Maine in 
France. Thus we would expect Marlowe to think of the river 
or province as his ancestral home. In Faustus Marlowe seems 
to favor the river as Faustus and Mephistopheles “‘seated in 
a chariot burning bright, drawn by the strength of yoked 
dragons’ necks,” fly over Europe. As Faustus recalls the ride: 


From Paris next, coasting the realm of France, 
We saw the River Maine fall in Rhine, 
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Whose banks are set with groves of fruitful vines. 


The French province (duchy or county) of Maine is, how- 
ever, given unusual prominence in the history plays, repeat- 
edly mentioned in King John and in Parts I and II of Henry VI, 
where its loss to the French is bewailed. 

“Look in the Chronicles,” that opening statement in Taming 
of The Shrew, almost certainly identifies Christopher Marlowe 
as the author, for the name of no other Elizabethan playwright 
is found there. 
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gust, normally would have abated with the coming of 

cold weather. Marlowe in Canterbury, Nashe and per- 
haps Shakespeare with him at the Archbishop’s palace in 
Croydon, looked forward to its end and the return to their 
affairs in London. But the plague persisted and seemed to 
have spent itself only by the time of Christmas. Too hastily, 
perhaps, the ban against plays and public gatherings was 
lifted for the holidays, and as quickly reimposed as the death 
count began to rise. For half of 1592 and nearly all of 1593, 
the plague brought hardship to actors and playwrights, who 
depended on the theatre for a living. At Croydon, Nashe com- 
plained: 


Te London plague of 1592, which began about mid-Au- 


Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace, 

Ah, who shall hide us from the Winter's face? 

Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 

And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 

From winter, plague, and pestilence, good Lord, deliver us. 
London doth mourn, Lambeth is quite forlorn, 

Trades cry, woe worth that ever they were born: 
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The want of Term is town and city’s harm; 

Close chamber we do want, to keep up warm, 
Long banished must we live from our friends. 
This low-builded house wil] bring us to our ends. 


The want of term mentioned by Nashe was the postpone- 
ment, or the removal to another city, of the court sessions, a 
hardship to prisoners and creditors. In London, the Middlesex 
Sessions for the Michaelmas term were delayed until October 
21, when a short session was held at Hertford. Marlowe was 
due to appear in the matter of keeping the peace versus the 
two constables of Holiwell Street, but since he was free on 
his own recognizance, the delay in the sessions was no incon- 
venience. He failed to appear and it may be that his case, like 
others, was struck from the court calendar. 

Impatience and the press of personal affairs led some of the 
evacuees to drift back to London. Nashe, receiving word of 
Gabriel Harvey's attack on him in Four Letters, was eager to 
get back with a word-for-word rebuttal, for it would be easy 
to write and would sell well. In his reply to Harvey, called 
Strange News or Four Letters Confuted, Nashe took occasion to 
defend Greene as well. He alludes to Shakespeare, not by 
name, but as the puppeteer (Shakespeare being the only one) 
who now could be seen in Paris Garden near Croyden. With 
the theatres closed Shakespeare thrived better than he other- 
wise would, since puppeteers were not banned, and those 
coming to Bankside to seek entertainment, would have little 
choice but pay to see him. Paris Garden, long known for its 
bearbaiting, bullbaiting, and other amusements, now had a 
theatre, and Shakespeare no doubt looked forward to its re- 
opening and some use for his stock of playing apparel and 
playbooks. Thus Nashe and Shakespeare, each in his own 
way, were able to provide for themselves during the plague, 
but this was generally not the case for actors and playwrights. 
Marlowe, for example, in debt, and lacking a market for his 
plays, could do no better than bide his time in the country. 
On September 10 he is found in Canterbury as appears from 
the following indictment against the tailor William Corkine’. 


City of Canterbury...William Corkine of the City of Canterbury 
tailor, on the tenth day of September [1592]...in the parish of 
St. Andrew and in the Ward of Westgate...did make an assault 
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upon a certain Christopher Marlowe, gentleman, and did there 
and then beat, wound, maltreat and inflict other atrocities 
upon the said Christopher Marlowe, to the grave damage of 
the aforesaid Christopher... 


The foregoing indictment was in response to a suit against 
Marlowe for an assault on the same tailor on September 15 
with the result that the case was dropped and on October 9 
Marlowe was dismissed from court, marking his last recorded 
appearance in Canterbury. 

It may be that the quarrel with William Corkine the tailor 
arose from money Marlowe owed him. What a gentleman 
then paid for a suit of clothes would today buy a sports car. 
John Marlowe himself had to come up with the mere twelve 
pence to act as surety for his son. Moreover Marlowe’s pen- 
jury in 1592 led him to seek a pension of £40 from Lady Arbe- 
lla, as the following letter by her guardian, Bess of Hardwick 
the Countess of Shrewsbury to Lord Burghley testifies. 


My honorable good Lord. I received your Lordship’s letter 
on Wednesday towards night, being the 20th of this Septem- 
ber, by a servant of Mr. John Talbott, of Ireland. My good 
Lord, I was at the first much troubled to think that so wicked 
and mischievous practices should be devised to entrap my 
poor Arbell and me, but I put my trust in the Almighty, and 
will use such diligent care as I doubt not but to prevent what- 
soever shall be attempted by any wicked persons against the 
poor child. 1 am most bound to her Majesty that it pleased her 
to appoint your Lordship for advertising it: if any such like 
hereinafter be discovered I pray your Lordship I may be fore- 
warned. I will not have any unknown or suspected person to 
come to my house. Upon the least suspicion that may happen 
here, anyway, I shall give advertisement to your Lordship. I 
have little resort to me: my house is furnished with sufficient 
company; Arbell walks not late, at such time as she shall take 
the air, it shall be near the house, and well attended on. She 
goeth not to anybody’s house at all; I see her almost every 
hour in the day; she lieth in my bed chamber. If I can be more 
precise than I have been IJ will be. I am bound in nature to be 
careful for Arbell: I find her loving and dutiful to me, yet her 
own good and safety is not dearer to me, nor more by me 
regarded than to accomplish her Majesty’s pleasure, and that 
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which I think may be for her service. I would rather wish 
many deaths than to see this or any such like wicked attempt 
to prevail. 

About a year since, there was one Harrison, a seminary 
[priest], that lay at his brother’s house about a mile from Hard- 
wick, whom I thought then to have caused to be apprehended, 
and to have sent him up; but found he had license for a time. 
Notwithstanding, the seminary, soon after, went from his 
brother's, finding how much I was discontented with his lying 
sO near me. Since my coming now into the country, I had some 
intelligence that the same seminary was come again to his 
brother’s house: my son William Cavendish went thither of a 
sudden to make search for him, but could not find him. I write 
this much to your Lordship that if any such traitorous and 
naughty persons (through her Majesty’s clemency) be suffered 
to go abroad, that they may not harbor near my houses Wing- 
field, Hardwick, or Chatsworth in Derbyshire: they are the 
most likely instruments to put a bad matter in execution. 

One Morley, who hath attended on Arbell and read to her 
for the space of three years and a half, showed to be much 
discontented since my return into the country, in saying he 
had lived in hope to have some annuity granted him by Arbell 
out of her lands during his life, or some lease of grounds to 
the value of forty pounds a year, alleging that he was so much 
damaged by leaving the University, and now saw that if she 
were willing, yet not of ability, to make him any such assur- 
ance. J, understanding by divers that Morley was so much 
discontented and, withal of late having some cause to be 
doubtful of his forwardness in religion (though I cannot charge 
him with papistry), took occasion to part with him. After he 
was gone from my house, and all his stuff carried from hence, 
the next day he returned again, very importunate to serve 
without standing upon any recompense, which made me more 
suspicious, and the more willing to part with him. I have no 
other in my house who will supply Morley’s place very well 
for the time. I will have those that shall be sufficient in learn- 
ing, honest, and well disposed so near as I can. 

I am forced to use the hand of my son, William Cavendish, 
not being able to write so much myself for fear of bringing 
great pain to my head. He only is privy to your Lordship’s 
letter, and neither Arbell nor any other living, nor shall be. 

I Beseech your Lordship I may be directed from you as 
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occasion shall fall out. To the uttermost of my understanding, 
I have and will be careful. I beseech the Almighty to send your 
Lordship a long and happy life, and so I will commit your 
Lordship to His protection. From my house at Hardwick the 
21st of September. 


Pressed with the need to raise money Marlowe spent his 
time in Canterbury writing plays. The Pembroke players were 
to perform for the Queen on December 26 for the first time, 
and Marlowe probably prepared a play suitable to the occa- 
sion, his Edward II, perhaps. Marlowe about this time also 
wrote a short play for Henslowe and Ned Alleyn for perfor- 
mance at their new Rose theatre. Though it shows every sign 
of hasty composition, this play, the Massacre at Paris, starring 
Ned Alleyn as the duc de Guise, was very successful on the 
stage, being the most profitable play for Henslowe in the short 
season of January-February, 1593. 

Marlowe’s return to London, later in October 1592, was 
occasioned by the death of his friend, Thomas Watson. Wat- 
son died on September 26. He seems to have made Marlowe 
the executor of his literary estate, unpublished poems and 
other works. Marlowe’s arrival in London to carryout Wat- 
son’s wishes coincided with the publication of Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit, wherein Greene, urging Marlowe to repen- 
tance, inadvertently revealed Marlowe to be an atheist. Mar- 
lowe, perhaps, did not take this charge too seriously, since he 
continued to express such opinions even more freely as time 
went on. He was offended, if by anything, by the slur that he 
“nought admired but his wondrous self.” He was perhaps 
not aware that his reputation had already been compromised 
by Bess of Hardwick in her letter to Lord Burghley, and did 
not suspect that his dismissal from Arbella’s service was due 
to his not being “forward in religion.” He would naturally 
have attributed this rankling injury solely to Bess’s niggard- 
liness. 

Back in London in October of 1592, Marlowe attended to 
Watson’s legacy with the respect due a dead poet, not without 
some advantage to himself. In 1585 Watson had published a 
Latin poem, Amyntas, based on Tasso’s Italian Aminta. Abra- 
ham Fraunce translated it into English and dedicated to the 
Countess of Pembroke, with no credit to Watson. Amyntas is 
a series of poems of unrequited love written, it would appear, 
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in the latter stages of an infatuation with a distant admiration 
for an unattainable young lady. Among Watson’s papers Mar- 
lowe found poems of the same series that recorded the earlier 
happier days of falling in love. These poems Marlowe col- 
lected under the title Amyntae Gaudia, The Joys of Amyntas. 
The manuscript was undoubtedly in Watson’s elegant hand. 
Following Watson's wishes, Marlowe prefaced the poems 
with a dedication to the Countess of Pembroke. The normal 
procedure, particularly with poems so beautifully hand-writ- 
ten, would be to present the manuscript to the dedicatee her- 
self for approval and possible compensation. Thus Marlowe, 
in discharge of his duties to the deceased poet, was given the 
occasion of making a presentation to the Countess herself. 

Marlowe signed his dedication of the poems rather mod- 
estly with just his initials: C. M. The Countess would know 
at once who C. M. was, for, just as she had been admired 
from afar (by as many as a dozen poets), and knew it, so was 
she herself excited by this dazzling young man who could 
write so divinely. The Countess had by now ample occasion 
to see a play by Marlowe performed by her husband’s, the 
Earl of Pembroke’s, players. An amateur playwright herself, 
responsible for the providing of entertainments in her own 
household, she was the one woman in England in a position 
to appreciate Marlowe’s gifts. But regardless of the manner 
in which events actually transpired, Marlowe was fated to 
become her servant. Thomas Watson's Gaudia was licensed to 
the Countess’ own printer, William Ponsonby, on November 
10, 1592, scarcely six weeks after Watson’s death. Marlowe 
and the Countess, who cooperated in this enterprise, had by 
now reached some kind of understanding with respect to fu- 
ture collaboration. 

The Countess, as one might suppose, had her own ideas 
regarding poetry and the drama and suitable themes for both. 
She could not resist the opportunity, now at hand, of having 
these ideas brought to realization by this supreme artist, 
Christopher Marlowe. Marlowe, on the other hand, buffeted 
by ill fortune and scorned by the unappreciative Bess of Hard- 
wick, would be inclined to look upon the Countess as nothing 
less than a deity. This is indicated by Marlowe's dedication 
(translated from the Latin): 


To the most noble and renowned lady, endowed with every 
gift of mind and body, Mary, the Countess of Pembroke: 
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Thou, Delia, of the laurel-crowned race, sister of Sidney the 
bard of Apollo, patroness of letters, to whose pure embrace 
virtue flies from the slings of barbarism and ignorance, as 
Philomela from the Tyrant of Thrace, thou Muse of the age for 
poets and all aspiring wits, daughter of the gods, able to in- 
spire a rude pen with such feelings of lofty rapture that even 
my poor self, it seems might write above the wonted pitch of 
my unripe talent! Deign to accept this posthumous Amyntas 
as you would an adopted son, the rather that the dying father 
humbly bequeathed its care to thee. And, granted that thy 
illustrious name is blazoned so far abroad, not only among us 
but among other nations, as ever to be lost to the rusting years 
of time, or even to be increased by the praise of mortals (how, 
indeed, could anything be more infinite), crowned by the 
songs of as many as Ariadne by a diadem of stars, spurn not 
this pure priest of Phoebus bestowing yet another star upon 
thy crown but, with that openness of mind which Jupiter, the 
sower of men and of gods, graced your noble family, receive 
and protect him. 

So we, whose slender wealth is but the Seabank myrtle of 
Venus and Daphne’s evergreen laurel garland, shall on the 
very first page of a poem call on thee, Mistress of the Muses, 
for aid. And finally, thy virtue, which shall outlast virtue itself, 
shall outlast even eternity. 

Most desirous to do thee honor. C.M. 


Having discharged his duty to Watson, Marlowe added a 
personal note. He refers to his “slender wealth.” It may be 
that this is a reference to his literary gifts, as one would sur- 
mise from the allusions to myrtle and laurel, but Professor A. 
L. Rowse, in his biography of Marlowe, takes it to be evidence 
of Marlowe’s impoverished state. Marlowe also makes a 
promise to consult the Countess before beginning a poem (or 
the poem; the Latin does not distinguish between these two 
senses). In such a carefully worked dedication this promise 
cannot be taken as an idle one; we must expect that Marlowe, 
in making it, already had one or more poems in mind. 

Marlowe’s dedication is not without some dry humor; since 
the renown of the Countess’ name could neither be dimin- 
ished nor increased, it had the properties of an infinite num- 
ber and would remain infinite whatever was added or taken 
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away. Marlowe extended hyperbole to the ludicrous in hav- 
ing the Countess’ virtue outlast eternity. But women ask no 
limits, either of law or logic, to their praise. 

It is clear from Marlowe’s dedication that he held an exalted 
opinion of the Countess and her family. Not only did he view 
the Sidneys as patrons of poets, they were a race of poets, 
and the Countess herself is elevated above the Muses as their 
mistress. After his recent unpleasant experience with the 
Countess of Shrewsbury Marlowe would look forward to 
working for a lady who appreciated his gifts. As subsequent 
events show, Marlowe already had in mind a number of liter- 
ary projects by which he might serve his new mistress, and 
he used the occasion of his first meeting with the Countess 
to broach them. There was first of all the poem or poems that 
he promised, somewhat diffidently, to write; as far as anyone 
knew, they would be his first. He could well speak of his 
“unripe talent” in this new medium. He would be more at 
home writing plays for any occasion that the Countess re- 
quired and on themes that she admired. Marlowe could also 
emulate Thomas Nashe, the frequent editor of other men’s 
works, and prepare a new, more worthy edition of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. There he struck a 
responsive chord for the Countess was unhappy with the 
quarto edition of 1590. 

Whatever the priority and extent of literary projects that 
Marlowe undertook for his new mistress, it must have been 
by this time that he was introduced into the circle of her rela- 
tives and friends. The Countess’ brother, Sir Robert Sidney, 
still governor of Flushing, had been wounded in battle the 
previous June (1592) and was now recuperating at his com- 
fortable estate in Penshurst, Kent. Robert Sidney’s wife was 
the wealthy Welsh heiress, Barbara Gamage, a cousin of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. Marlowe was to become a member of Ralegh’s 
circle of scholars, the School of Night. Near Penshurst was 
Scadbury, Kent, the country home of Thomas Walsingham, a 
distant cousin of the spymaster, Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
related by marriage to Sir Philip Sidney. Thomas Walsingham 
was treated as a member of their family by the Countess and 
her brother, Sir Robert Sidney. A distant ancestor, Thomas 
Walsingham, was one of England’s first chroniclers, and the 
present Thomas was known to be an habitue of Paul's 
Churchyard. It is very likely that Thomas Walsingham of 
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Scadbury had a well stocked library specializing in histories 
and chronicles. Thus, it is not surprising, after Marlowe’s 
meeting with the Countess of Pembroke, to find Marlowe at 
work at Walsingham’s home in Scadbury, particularly as the 
plague made continued residence in London unsafe. 

Sir Robert Sidney, who might also have provided accom- 
modations for Marlowe at Penshurst, had no inclination to 
literary pursuits, though he read widely. He had become the 
military man and the administrator, disliking both profes- 
sions, and longing ever to be with his wife and numerous 
children, his horses and his dogs at Penshurst. Thus, though 
Marlowe would be welcome at Penshurst, he might not have 
found there the congenial intellectual environment which he 
did at Scadbury. 

Marlowe was not given to idle statements and any promise 
that he made merits serious consideration. If Marlowe prom- 
ised to write a poem, we can be certain that he had the poem 
already planned. The necessity of competing with a dozen 
other poets for the Countess’ attention, if he was to advance 
at all in her service, was all too obvious; to this necessity his 
fertile brain had by now spun out an answer. Perhaps the 
most formidable obstacle that Marlowe faced was the tremen- 
dous prestige that Samuel Daniel had attained with the publi- 
cation of his Delia and Rosamunde. Anything Marlowe wrote 
would very likely suffer in comparison. Viewing Daniel’s 
achievement, Marlowe, or any other poet, could enviously 
complain of “the proud full sail of his majestic verse.” Could 
Marlowe, whose drzmatic works sparkled with occasional 
flashes of poetic fire, now put on such a sustained perfor- 
mance? It did not matter that Daniel’s poems, while main- 
taining an impressive facade of rime and meter, were devoid 
of poetic feeling. The Countess was impressed and would not 
be moved by mere invidious criticism. 

It would be fitting if the first poem that Marlowe was to 
write for the Countess would carry out the theme of his dedi- 
cation, namely, that she and her brother, Sir Philip Sidney, 
were descended from the Delian race of gods and poets. This 
could be achieved by identifying each of them with some god 
or goddess in a situation which had a notable parallel with 
their present situation, namely, that the Countess was alive 
and her brother was deceased, and would highlight, one or 
another of their notable achievements by means of allegory. 
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For the Countess, the goddess Venus, the queen of love, 
would personify her two chief attributes: her beauty and her 
loving nature. Sir Philip Sidney must be identified by the 
mark that brought him the greatest honor, the wound that he 
suffered in battle. The beautiful god Adonis, who died in the 
chase from a wound in the groin inflicted by a boar, would 
serve this purpose with a little poetic license. Sir Philip Sidney 
was wounded in the thigh, and so, in the poem, Adonis’ 
wound, moved to the same bodily member, would identify 
him as Sir Philip Sidney. There was also an ancient tale told 
of Venus and Adonis as lovers, and here poetic license would 
need to be particularly generous, as the Countess and Sidney 
were sister and brother. Finally, the poem would need some 
sort of conflict or plot resolved in a fitting conclusion. Since 
Sir Philip Sidney hastened into battle unprepared, eager for 
glory, impatient of the presentiments of those who loved him 
(even the Queen disapproved of his martial ardor), it was just 
this impetuosity that cost him his life and brought sorrow to 
his family. Adonis is likewise to join the chase and be killed 
in defiance of Venus’ urging for him to remain with her. 
Venus urges Adonis to stay because she loves him, and Ad- 
onis, hastening away, must become the reluctant lover, a fact 
that somehow lends an excitement of its own to the poem as 
Venus strives to supply his ardor. Finally, upon the death of 
Adonis, the mourning of Venus is to exemplify the mourning 
of the Countess for her dead brother. This fitting theme was 
not without some defects. It was common knowledge that the 
Countess and her husband, an older man, were not on the 
best of terms, and court gossip had it that one or the other 
was unfaithful. If the Countess were to be Venus, that would 
make the Earl out to be Vulcan, her husband. “‘Horns”’ were 
known as the badge of Vulcan, and even if Vulcan were never 
mentioned in the poem, he would be implicated. This fact 
alone would prevent the poem from ever being published 
with its allegory explained. 

The poem Venus and Adonis, much like Marlowe’s later 
poem, Hero and Leander, contrasts the bashfulness of one of 
the lovers with the exemplary ardor of another. In Venus and 
Adonis, this other lover is Adonis’ stallion, who becomes un- 
controllable when he espies a young jennet in a neighboring 
field. In the poem also, Venus is shown shamelessly forward 
to an extent not required for the development of the action, 
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and which, in fact, mars the poem with a certain oppres- 
siveness. These particular features of the poem are identified 
with the Countess of Pembroke herself by the antiquarian, 
John Aubrey, in his biography of Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke. Aubrey obtained his information by interviewing the 
townsfolk of Wilton (many of them descended from the 
Countess’ former servants) who, of course, best remembered 
only the more salacious items of gossip. As reported by Au- 
brey, the Countess 


..was a beautiful lady and had an excellent wit, and had the 
best breeding that age could afford. She had a pretty sharp 
oval face. Her hair was of a reddish yellow. She was very 
salacious, and she had a contrivance that in the Spring of the 
year, when the stallions were to leap the mares, they were to 
be brought before such a part of the house, where had a vidette 
(a hole to peep out at) to look on them and please herself with 
their sport; and then she would act like sport herself with her 
stallions. One of her great gallants was crook-backed Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury. 


The last statement is pure gossip, however, Aubrey has some 
nice things to say: 


In her time, Wilton House was like a college, there were so 
many learned and ingenious persons. She was the greatest 
patroness of wit and learning of any lady in her time. She was 
a great chemist, and spent yearly a great deal in that study. 
She kept for her laboratory in the house, Adrian Gilbert, half- 
brother to Sir Walter Ralegh, who was a great chemist in those 
days and a man of excellent natural parts... at Wilton is a good 
library, which was collected in this learned lady’s time. There 
is a manuscript very elegantly written, viz., all the Psalms of 
David translated by Sir Philip Sidney, curiously bound in crim- 
son velvet... This curious seat of Wilton and the adjacent coun- 
try is an Arcadian place and a paradise. Sir Philip Sidney was 
much here, and there was so great love between him and his 
fair sister that I have heard old gentlemen say that they lay 
together, and it was thought the first Philip, Earl of Pembroke, 
was begot by him, but he inherited not the wit of either brother 
or sister. 
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The last statement by Aubrey, though untrue, does corrobo- 
rate the entirely unintended implication of physical intimacy 
between brother and sister in the poem Venus and Adonis. 
Thus, this poem, though it was intended to honor Sir Philip 
Sidney and the Countess, could too easily be misinterpreted 
by the suspicious or the malicious to be published with the 
Countess and her brother identified as the two principals. The 
poets in the Countess’s circle, rivals of Marlowe, would find 
it all too easy to embarrass the author by making such misin- 
terpretation public. Only after he was assured of the Count- 
ess's favor and had won her confidence might the author, 
with profuse explanations, present the poem to her in private. 
Meanwhile there would be no reason why the poem, its sym- 
bolism unrevealed, might not be published and dedicated to 
some man. It was the kind of poem that would appeal to 
young men. A young, wealthy and impressionable nobleman 
would be the ideal dedicatee, would reward the author with 
a gift, and would lend to the poem an aura of respectability 
that would get it by the censor. The poem, if published, would 
also be widely read and would thereby establish the author’s 
reputation as a poet equal to, or perhaps even surpassing, 
Samuel Daniel. 

Scholars seem to be agreed that the poem, Venus and Adonis, 
was written in the winter of 1592-93 and that Marlowe’s 
poem, Hero and Leander, was written perhaps a little later in 
the spring. Venus and Adonis was licensed on April 18, 1593, 
and Hero and Leander not until September 28. The language 
and imagery in these two poems are so much alike that it is 
difficult to believe that they were not written by one man, 
though Hero and Leander is thought to be the more mature 
and perfect poem of the two. Both poems allude to a “‘rose- 
cheeked Adonis”, and in each the poet lingers over his de- 
scriptions of breasts as ivory mounds or globes circled with 
veins of blue. The rose-cheeked Adonis is, of course, Marlowe 
himself, as we learn form the Cambridge portrait, and from 
Nashe’s description of him in Cobler of Canterbury, an identifi- 
cation confirmed by Robert Greene when he said that Mar- 
lowe nought admired but his wondrous self. Further, Nashe, 
in his description of Marlow (as the gentleman in Cobler), 
alludes to his forehead, which was “powdered” with blue 
veins, thought to be a mark of beauty. Professor Rowse ex- 
plains the similarity between the two poems by postulating 
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that during their composition the two authors, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, were working together in close collaboration 
and had access to each other’s manuscripts. This would re- 
quire that Shakespeare, like Marlowe, was also a friend of 
Thomas Walsingham and worked with Marlowe at the latter’s 
home in Scadbury, but no one has gone so far as to make 
such a claim. It is almost certain that the poem, Hero and Lean- 
der, was written in Scadbury, for when it was published in 
1598, it was dedicated to Lady Walsingham, the former Au- 
drey Shelton, and one of England’s great beauties. Hero is 
one of the loveliest maidens that poet ever limned, and it is 
unthinkable that the poem, if dedicated to a great beauty, 
would be dedicated to any other but to her who inspired it. 
It is not likely, in any case, that Shakespeare would wait out 
the plague in Scadbury, for he had a wife and three children 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

If Marlowe, rather than Sir Philip Sidney is identified as 
the ‘‘rose-cheeked Adonis,” the poem takes on a new mean- 
ing. The two meanings are not inconsistent, for in one case 
Adonis is a stand-in for Sidney, and in the other, he is like 
most mortal creations, a reflection of his author; that is to 
say, in the poem Venus and Adonis Marlowe betrays his own 
feelings toward the Countess. Compared to her, he thought 
himself a young Adonis, a boy, and the Countess herself or 
Venus, an older woman. She was indeed four years older and 
already the mother of four children (three surviving), and of 
a loving nature. That would explain Adonis as the reluctant 
lover. The manuscript fragment of Marlowe’s Massacre at 
Paris, written about this time, seems to be a slightly garbled 
account of just such a relationship. We do not know whether 
it was written into the first version of the play, or whether it 
was written later after the incident which inspired it occured. 
The passage as it is given in the fragment is as follows: 


Enter a soldier with a musket. 


Soldier. Now, sir, to you that dares make a duke a cuckold, 
and use a counterfeit key to his privy chamber, though you 
take out none but your own treasure, yet you put in that dis- 
pleases him, and fill up his room that he should occupy. 
Herein, sir, you forestall the market, and set up your standing 
where you should not. But you will say you leave him room 
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enough beside. That’s no answer. He’s to have the choice of 
his own free land, if it be not too free, there’s the question. 
Now for where he is your landlord, you take upon you to be 
his, and will needs enter by default. What though you were 
once in possession yet coming upon you once unawares, he 
fraid you out again. Therefore your entry is mere intrusion. 
This is against the law, sir. And though I come not to keep 
possession as I would I might, yet I come to keep you out, sir. 


The soldier above is giving two sides of a conversation, 
asking questions and answering them. The reader may easily 
reconstruct the dialogue which inspired the above speech 
somewhat along the following lines: 


Countess. Now, sir, dare you make a duke a cuckold and 
use a counterfeit key to his privy chamber? 

Marlowe. | take out nought but mine own treasure. 

Countess. Yet you put in that displeases him and fill up room 
he should occupy. Herein, sir, you forestall the market and set 
up your stand where you should not. 

Marlowe. But I leave him room enough beside. 

Countess. That’s no answer. He’s to have the choice of his 
free land. 

Marlowe. If it be not too free, there’s the question. 


There is evidence that Marlowe was in Canterbury in De- 
cember of 1592. Marlowe wrote an epitaph in Latin for Sir 
Roger Manwood, Baron of Exchequer, who died on December 
14, 1592. The tomb and a well executed painted alabaster bust 
of Manwood is still to be seen near Canterbury. Marlowe’s 
writing of the pitaph, which does not appear on the tomb but 
is preserved in a manuscript copy, was occasioned partly by 
the fact that Sir Roger Manwood was one of the judges who 
presided at the hearing on the Bradley duel, and partly be- 
cause when Sir Roger Manwood died, Marlowe was close at 
hand. The last line of the epitaph echoes the last line of Mar- 
lowe’s dedication to the Countess of Pembroke: ‘May his 
fame outlive this marble tomb.” 

Beginning in 1592, a grand Christmas was celebrated by 
the Earl of Pembroke at Ludlow Castle in Glamorgan, Wales, 
the celebration lasting several weeks. In this very same period 
in 1592, the Pembroke players played at Court for the Queen, 
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earning the sum of twenty pounds. Thus, during the holiday 
season, Marlowe, the Pembroke players, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke seem to have gone their separate ways. Marlowe’s asso- 
ciation or service with the Earl or Countess of Pembroke at 
this time was rather slight. He certainly was not one of the 
numerous company of witty gentlemen who reveled it with 
the Earl at Ludlow Castle, nor were his plays, or those per- 
formed by the Pembroke players, then considered suitable 
entertainment for the winter festivities. It was probably a his- 
tory play, Marlowe’s Edward II, that the Pembroke players put 
on for the Queen on December 26, and Shakespeare is thought 
to have been one of Pembroke’s men at this time. For the 
festivities at Ludlow Castle, comedies would be preferred, 
and they would be performed by the ladies and gentlemen 
themselves. 

Thomas Nashe, having finished his business in London, did 
not care to go back to the uncomfortable palace at Croydon, 
and arranged to spend the time in a more congenial climate 
on the Isle of Wight. Here the air was warm, even in winter, 
and gentlemen-scholars, like Nashe, were made welcome by 
the governor, Sir George Carey, son of Lord Hunsdon, the 
Queen’s Chamberlain. Sir George Carey, married to a cousin 
of Queen Elizabeth, lived in the castle, Carisbrooke Castle, on 
the island, which had been restored and fortified to resist 
the Spanish Armada. A later governor of the Isle, Sir John 
Oglander, recalled that: 


..Sir George Carey, a man beyond all ambitions who, if our 
forefathers had not stood stiffly to it, would have brought us 
in subjection, was the first that assumed the name of Governor 
and caused the lecturer so to style him. He bore himself so by 
reason his father was Lord Chamberlain. He kept the best 
hospitality at the castle as ever was or will be kept there, and 
lived there. The Lord of Southampton, the first Earl...at his 
first coming lived at the castle... As it is an honor for our island 
to have neither fox or papist in it, so it is an imputation or tax 
that is laid on it, never or seldom to be guilty of breeding a 
handsome woman or horse... When this island was fortunate 
and enjoyed the company of ... my Lord Hunsdon or my Lord 
Southampton, then it flourished with gentlemen. I have seen 
with my Lord of Southampton on St. George’s Down at bowles 
from thirty to forty knights and gentlemen where our meeting 
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was then twice every week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, and we 
had an ordinary [i.e., dining room] there and cards and tables 
[backgammon]. 


This, then, was the company that Nashe kept in the winter 
of 1592-93, the company of Henry Wriotheseley, the young 
Earl of Southampton, whom he and Marlowe had known at 
Cambridge, and a number of other knights and gentlemen. 
Nashe stayed at the castle and conversed also with Lady Eliz- 
abeth Carey and her daughter, Elizabeth. The guests were 
well fed, a hospitality arising from the fact that the islanders, 
who were a race apart, and who had avoided assimilation, 
either by intermarriage (their unhandsome women were such 
a defense) or by military conquest from Roman times, never 
failed to rally to the strengthening of the island’s defenses, 
some offering their labor, others materials, and still others 
victuals. It was this latter store of food that the unpopular 
governor, Sir George Carey, dispensed so freely to his guests. 

On returning to London in the spring of 1593, Nashe wrote 
a piece called Terrors of the Night in which he acknowledged 
the hospital treatment he had just received at the Isle of Wight, 
and reported on a visit he made to Christopher Marlowe in 
February 1593. Terrors of the Night was not registered until 
June 1593, and was registered again, perhaps after some edit- 
ing, in October of the following year, when it was published. 
It was one of those “two or three trivial volumes” which 
Nashe, in a brief spell of remorse, craved pardon for. Though 
ostensibly a discourse on dreams and on demons, its chief 
attraction is a vision of wanton, scantily clad maidens. The 
sombre title was intended to make it more acceptable to the 
censor, as was the following dedication to a young lady, Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Carey: 


To the new kindled clear lamp of virginity, and the excellent 
adored high wonder of sharp wit and sweet beauty, Mistress 
Elizabeth Carey, sole daughter and heir to the thrice noble and 
renowned Sir George Carey, Knight Marshall, ... 


According to the dedication, young Mistress Carey was al- 
ready acquainted with the contents of Terrors of the Night and 
with the person (Marlowe) whose dream is reported. After a 
drawn out discourse on devils, dreams and apparitions, 
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Nashe lays most such apparitions to melancholy and then 
gives the following example for the reader to judge: 


And as the firmament is still moving and working, so inces- 
sant is the wheeling and rolling on of our brains, which every 
hour are tempering some new piece of prodigy or other, and 
turmoiling, mixing, and changing the course of our thoughts. 

I write not this, for that I think there are no true apparitions 
or prodigies, but to show how easily we may be flouted if we 
take not great heed with our own antic suppositions. I will 
tell you a strange tale tending to this nature: whether of true 
melancholy or true apparition, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine. 

It was my chance in February last to be in the country some 
threescore mile off from London, where a gentleman of good 
worship and credit falling sick, the very second day of his 
lying down, he pretended to have miraculous waking visions 
which, before I enter to describe, thus much I will inform you, 
by the way, that at the reporting of them he was in perfect 
memory, nor had sickness yet so tyrannized over him to make 
his tongue grow idle. A wise, grave, sensible man he was ever 
reputed, and so proved himself in all his actions in his lifetime. 
This, which I deliver (with many preparative protestations) to 
a great man of this land he confidently avouched: believe it or 
condemn it, as you shall see cause, for I leave it to be cen- 
sured indifferently. 

The first day of his distemperature, he visibly saw (as he 
affirmed) all his chamber hung with silken nets and silver 
hooks, the devil (as it should seem) coming thither a-fishing; 
whereupon, every paternoster while, he looked whether in the 
nets he should be entangled or with the hooks ensnared; with 
the nets he feared to be strangled or smothered, and with the 
hooks to have his throat scratched out and his flesh rent and 
mangled. At length, he knew not how, they suddenly van- 
ished, and the whole chamber was cleared. Next a company 
of lusty sailors (every one a sharker or a swaggerer at the least) 
having made a brave voyage, came carousing and quaffing in 
large silver cans to his health. Fellows they were that had good 
big pop mouths to cry ‘Port a helm, Saint George,” and knew 
as well as the best what belongs to hauling of bowlines yare, 
and falling on the starboard buttock. 

But to the issue of my tale: their drunken proffers he utterly 
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put by, and said he highly scorned and detested both them 
and their hellish disguisings; which notwithstanding, they 
tossed their cups to the skies and reeled and staggered up and 
down the room like a ship shaking in the wind. 

After all they danced Lusty Gallant and a drunken Danish 
Lavalto or two, and so departed. For the third course rushed 
in a number of stately devils, bringing in boisterous chests of 
Massy treasure betwixt them. As brave they were as Turkish 
Janissaries, having their apparel all powdered with gold and 
pearl, and their arms, as it were, bemailed with rich chains 
and bracelets, but faces far blacker than any ball of tobacco, 
great glaring eyes that had whole shelves of Kentish oysters 
in them, and terrible wide mouths, whereof not one of them 
but would well have’ made a case for Molyneux’s great globe 
of the world. [Nashe had met Molyneux at Lambeth making 
the globe.}. 

These lovely youths and full of favor, having stalked up and 
down the just measures of a Cinquepace, opened one of the 
principal chests they brought and out of it plucked a princely 
royal tent, whose empearled shining canopy they quickly ad- 
vanced on high, and with all artificial magnificence adorned 
like a state, which performed, pompous Lucifer entered, imi- 
tating in goodly stature the huge picture of Laocoon at Rome; 
who sent unto him a gallant ambassador, signifying thus 
much, that if he would serve him, he should have all the rich 
treasure that he saw there, or any farther wealth he would 
desire. 

The gentleman returned this mild answer, that he knew not 
what he was, whether an angel or a wicked fiend, and if an 
angel, he was but his fellow-servant, and no otherwise to be 
served or regarded. If a fiend or a devil, he had nothing to do 
with him, for God had exalted and redeemed him above his 
desperate outcast condition, and a strong faith he had to defy 
and withstand all his juggling temptations. Having uttered 
these words, all the whole train of them invisibly avoided, and 
he never set eye on them after. 

Then did they, for the third pageant, present themselves 
unto them an inveigling troop of naked virgins, thrice more 
amiable and beautiful than the bright vestals that brought in 
Augustus’ Testament to the Senate after his decease, but no 
vestal-like ornament had they about them, for, from top to toe, 
bare despoiled they were, except some one or two of them 
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that wore masks before their faces and had transparent azured 
lawn veils before the chief jewel houses of their honors. 

Such goodly lustful Buona robas they were (by his report) 
as if any sharp-eyed painter had been there to peruse them, 
he might have learned to exceed divine Michaelangelo in the 
true bosk of a naked, or curious Tuns [a Dutch painter] in 
quick life, whom the great masters of that Art do term the 
sprightly old man. 

Their hair they wore loose unraveled about their shoulders, 
whose dangling amber trammels reaching down beneath their 
knees, seemed to drop balm on their delicious bodies, and ever 
as they moved to and fro, with their light windy wavings, 
wantonly to correct their exquisite mistresses. 

Their dainty feet in their tender birdlike trippings, enameled 
(as it were) the dusty ground; and their odoriferous breath 
more perfumed the air that ordnance would that is charged 
with amomum, musk, civet and ambergris. 

But to leave amplifications and proceed: those sweet be- 
witching naked maids, having majestically paced about the 
chamber, to the end their natural unshelled shining mother 
pearl proportions might be more imprintingly apprehended, 
close to his bedside modestly blushing they approached, and 
made impudent profer unto him of their lascivious embraces. 
He, obstinately bent to withstand these their sinful allurements 
no less than the former, bade them go seek entertainment of 
hotter bloods, for he had not to satisfy them. A cold comfort 
was this to poor wrenches no better clothed, yet they hearing 
what to trust to very sorrowfully retired and shrunk away. 

Lo, in the fourth act, there sallied out a grave assembly of 
sober attired matrons, much like the virgins of Mary Magde- 
lene’s order in Rome, which vow never to see man, or the 
chaste daughters of Saint Philip. With no incontinent courtesy 
did they greet him, but told him, if so he thought good they 
would pray for him. Thereupon from the beginning to the 
ending he unfolded unto them how he had been mightily 
haunted with wicked illusions of late, but nevertheless, if he 
could be persuaded that they were angels or saints, their invo- 
cations could not hurt him; yea, he would add his desire to 
their requests to make their prayers more penetrably en- 
forcing. 

Without further parley, upon their knees they fell most de- 
voutly, and for half an hour never ceased extensively to inter- 
cessionate God for his speedy recovery. 
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Rising up again, on the right hand of his bed, there appeared 
a clear light, and with that he might perceive a naked slender 
foot offering to steal betwixt the sheets in to him. 

At which instant entered a messenger from a Knight of great 
honor thereabouts, who sent him a most precious extract quin- 
tessence to drink; which, no sooner he tasted, but he thought 
he saw all the fore-named interluders at once hand over hand 
leap, plunge, and drown themselves in puddles and ditches 
hard by, and he felt perfect ease. 

But long it lasted not with him, for within four hours after, 
having not fully settled his estate in order, he grew to trifling 
dotage, and raving died within two days following. 


In commenting on the above story Nashe swears that it is 
essentially true: 


God is my witness, in all this relation, ] borrow no essential 
part from stretched out invention, nor have I one jot abused 
my informations. Only for the recreation of my readers, whom 
loathe to tire with a coarse homespun tale that should dull 
them worse than Holland cheese, here and there I welted and 
guarded it with allusive exormation and comparisons. Yet me- 
thinks it comes off too gouty and lumbering. 


The gentleman who took sick and had the visions is easily 
identified as Christopher Marlowe. Canterbury is the only city 
exactly sixty miles off from London, and the visions them- 
selves could only have come from the mind that created Doc- 
tor Faustus, Hero and Leander, and The Jew of Malta. The visions 
have a sensuous opulence and delicacy that were far above 
Nashe’s ability, but which we find in Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander, for example. They were such stuff as poets dream of, 
and are just the hallucinations that a poet, fatigued by his 
literary labors, would likely experience in a fever: a phantas- 
magoria of his most recent imaginings. 

Nashe, whose sole income was from writing, seemed ever 
to have had pen and inkhorn at hand for recording from read- 
ing and experience the anecdotes, allusions, and gossip which 
he wove into the fabric of his motley compositions. Terrors of 
the Night, he tells us, was occasioned by the incident of the 
above visions and he set them down while they were still 
fresh in his memory: “Upon the accidental occasion of this 
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dream or apparition was this pamphlet speedily botched up 
and compiled.” 

From this pamphlet we learn that Marlowe was in Canter- 
bury in February 1592, that he there fell sick of a fever, that 
a knight of great honor (probably Sir Walter Ralegh) sent him 
a medicine, a precious extract, to drink, and that Marlowe 
(i.e., the man who had the visions) described his visions “to 
a great man of this land.” There is one inconsistency in 
Nashe’s story: if the man (Marlowe) died soon after his vi- 
sions, how could he have “confidently avouched”’ his dreams 
to this great man? Evidently, the man, Marlowe survived. 

The great man of England that Nashe alludes to was proba- 
bly the Earl of Pembroke, who was in London at this time to 
attend Parliament. Marlowe’s most likely occasion for familiar 
access to the Earl would have been in the discharge of services 
of one kind or another. The Earl, descended of a noble Welsh 
family, the Herberts, held a position of power and respect 
among his Welsh subjects that Lord Burghley could never 
attain, and it was a position that Burghley’s son, the ambitious 
Sir Robert Cecil sought for himself. With the threat of a new 
Spanish Armanda, this time attempting a landing at Milford 
Haven, the Earl’s position as Lord President of Wales as- 
sumed a new importance. The harbor would have to be de- 
fended and thus the Earl would be enriched as his castles 
would be rebuilt and defended at public expense. Perhaps to 
demonstrate that he was unfit for the administration of such 
a matter, the Earl was asked to give his opinion in writing 
as to whether and in what manner Milford Haven was to 
be defended. 

The Earl was further humiliated in that the request for his 
opinion was made by Sir Robert Cecil. Even though the Earl 
looked with favor upon the advancement of Lord Burghley, 
a fellow Welshman, he could not but be a little taken aback to 
be commanded now by his upstart son, Robert, a hunchback, 
notwithstanding the fact that the command was couched in 
the most courteous terms. Further, the Earl was not apprised 
of the reasons for the intended fortification; he was being 
asked to give an opinion in writing on a subject in which 
he had little previous experience. Marlowe, who in his plays 
demonstrates a keen sense for detecting political treachery 
and a resourcefulness, learned from the master Machiavelli 
himself, in avoiding political snares, would be one to advise 
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the Earl. Marlowe had also demonstrated also his knowledge 
of fortifications and military science in the Tamburlaine plays. 
Whether the Earl employed Marlowe in this task or not is 
highly speculative, but there would have been one further 
advantage. The Earl could answer in kind. To the Queen’s and 
Burghley’s crafty minion, Sir Robert Cecil, he could oppose a 
man of matchless physical and intellectual accomplishments. 
In the exploratory interviews it would be Christopher Mar- 
lowe, and not the Earl, who would have to deal with Sir Rob- 
ert Cecil and his secretaries. 

The Earl’s opinion, which was directed to the Queen her- 
self, displays a skill in writing and exposition that one would 
not expect from a nobleman. It is, however, not in Marlowe’s 
hand, and the word usage is that of a speech community 
distinct from the writers of Paul’s Churchyard: Marlowe, 
Nashe and Greene. In the latter speech community, the word 
and was more common that the word the, whereas, in the 
Pembroke speech community, as evidenced in the Earl's writ- 
ten opinion, the word the is much more common than the 
word and. Evidence of Marlowe’s transposition from one com- 
munity to the other is that the first half of his Venus and Adonis 
shows a word usage typical of Paul’s Churchyard: the word 
and is thirty percent more frequent than the word the, whereas 
in the second half this ratio is completely reversed: the word 
the is thirty percent more frequent than the word and. Mar- 
lowe’s Hero and Leander is still under the earlier influence, 
with the word and occurring 28 percent more frequently than 
the word the. With respect to the Earl of Pembroke’s opinion 
on the fortification of Milford Haven, it was not composed 
by Marlowe, but by the Ear! himself or his secretary, Arthur 
Massinger, though Marlowe may have offered advice. The 
Earl’s opinion is dated at Baynard Castle, London, February 
11, 1593, and begins as follows: 


Most Gracious and Most Excellent Sovereign. It pleased 
your Majesty by Sir Robert Cecil to command me to deliver 
mine opinion of an intended fortification at your Highness’ 
Haven of Milford, wherein as my duty bindeth me to obedi- 
ence, so rest I very doubtful how I shall be able to frame 
an answer which may satisfy your Majesty’s expectation. For 
although I come to this service with a mind faithfully and 
carefully disposed to deliver and search out that, which in this 
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cause I shall conceive most behooveful for your majesty, yet 
not being sufficiently experienced in the like services, (wherein 
I have been very seldom employed) and unacquainted with 
the causes of your intent and means to perform it; whereof 
my duty forbiddeth me to be inquisitive, I shall, in a sort, as 
a blind man, cast my staff and rove arrandom at that, where- 
unto it were more fit for me to make a certain shoot. But seeing 
I may not deny what your Majesty doth require, I most humbly 
beseech you graciously to accept and favorably to censure 
what I can do. 


The Earl then laid before the Queen the various options 
open to her: heavy fortifications, slight fortifications, a garri- 
son of some 3,000 foot and 500 horse, and military intelli- 
gence. He concludes that fortification was impractical and that 
Milford Haven should be defended by English forces, not 
Welsh, as the Welsh were inclined to the Catholic side; and, 
granted that the repair of reinforcements to Milford Haven 
would be noted by the enemy, who would then attack else- 
where, the same means of intelligence were available to the 
English, who could withdraw their forces as the threat disap- 
peared. In the Ear!l’s own words: 


If they prepare to assail, your Majesty must be ready to 
defend; if they, upon your readiness, leave their purpose, your 
Majesty upon their discamping may retire your forces. And 
this I persuade myself I may boldly say, their charges will 
exceed your Majesty’s. So long as intelligence shall be thought 
needful to be cherished by your Majestic, so long shall this 
second reason, in my poor opinion, which I still submit to 
reformation, be found of no small force to persuade the 
strengthening of Milford Haven, not by rampires. 


With this opinion or letter to the Queen, the Earl of Pem- 
broke acquitted himself surprisingly well. He, of course, knew 
of the Spanish threats to Milford Haven, even though he was 
not made privy to Cecil's intelligence reports. There is a slight 
tone of rebuke to Cecil when he remarks that “I shall, in a 
sort, as a blind man, cast my staff and rove arrandom at that, 
whereunto it were more fit for me to make a certain shoot.” 
He should not have been asked to give his opinion while the 
reasons were withheld from him. Instead he had been given 


every opportunity to make a fool of himself. The wary Ear] 
avoided the trap, found good military advice somewhere (the 
advice regarding the effectiveness of intelligence could well 
have come from Marlowe) and in no way encouraged the 
reputation that he was opinionated, careless of the charges of 
the Queen or her subjects, or anxious to enrich himself at their 
expense. Sir Robert Cecil found himself outmatched, but he 
was a patient man. Though he was obliged to show all out- 
ward courtesy to the great man, he was not one to forget an 
injury or fail to avenge it. If it were Christopher Marlowe who 
counseled the Earl in this matter, Cecil would not hesitate to 
ruin him as he ruined others who stood in his way. 

Progress on the Countess of Pembroke’s chief literary proj- 
ect for the year 1593, the new edition of the Arcadia, can only 
be extrapolated backward from the date of its publication, 
which was anywhere from March 25, 1593, to a year later. 
The new edition was published with the representation that 
the first quarto edition was ‘‘disfigured’’ and therefore it 
would need to have been based on a better copy of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s original manuscript than the one that Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville sold to the printer, William Posonby, soon after Sidney’s 
death. However, it seems that the Countess no longer had her 
own copy for she seems to have given it to her cousin, Sir 
Edward Wotton, on the occasion of Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral, 
at which Wotton was a pallbearer. On that occasion she had 
little interest in it, for, contrary to the title that it was the 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, the romance was written by 
Sir Philip Sidney to entertain his lady friends and one lady in 
particular, Penelope Devereux, the Stella of Sidney’s sonnets. 
Only after the Arcadia was published and widely acclaimed 
in 1590 with great profit to the printer, did the Countess ap- 
pear to take any interest in it. Now it was hers, and had been 
published without her permission, there were parts of it that 
she thought too private to be exposed to public view. To pub- 
lish a more perfect edition, approved by herself, she needed 
the original manuscript which her brother had entrusted to 
her keeping. Accordingly, some time in 1593, she wrote the 
following letter to Sir Edward Wotton, (perhaps at Paris, since 
the letter, now in the Lambeth Palace Library, has the French 
notation: “Copie d’une lettre de la Comtesse de Pembrooke 
a “Sr. Edouard Wotton’). The letter is undated, though a later 
hand has added the year 1594. 
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Cousin Wotton. The first message this paper shall deliver is 
my best salutation and ever wellwishing to yourself from that 
wonted good affection still continued do acknowledge you 
worthy of the same regard wherein you are assured to rest for 
such hath been your merit, not only towards myself, but in 
memory of that love to him [Sir Philip Sidney] who held you 
a dear and special friend of his (who was to me as you know). 
I must and do and ever will do you this right, which done, 
the next is that these [letters] may redeem a certain idle passion 
[the Arcadia?] which long since I left in your hands, only being 
desirous to review what the image could be of those sad times, 
I very well know, unworthy of the humor that then possessed 
me, and such as I know no reason you should yield me any 
account of. Yet, if your care of these follies, of such a toy, have 
chanced to keep that which myself have lost, my earnest desire 
is that I may again see it, assuring you. I will, when you will, 
store you with other things better worth your keeping. Only 
satisfy me in this and I will make good my word at any time. 
More I will not trouble you with at this present. I rest now 
and ever. 

Your friend and loving cousin 
M. Pembroke. 


The new edition of the Arcadia was far more handsome 
than the earlier one, but added to rather than diminished its 
defects. Both editions had combined Sidney’s early draft of 
the romance with episodes written later, as though every 
word of Sidney’s was holy writ, resulting in a disconnected 
and confusing tale. Sidney’s first version, though juvenile, is 
much easier to follow, and neither Fulke Greville nor the 
Countess, in their separate versions, was able to integrate the 
later episodes into the story as Sidney had planned them. On 
the negative side the Countess suppressed two interesting 
passages, one where Sir Philip Sidney, as Philisides, tells of 
his upbringing, and another where he confesses to being 
deeply in love. 

No one would dare overrule the Countess in her editing of 
the manuscript. Marlowe’s task would be to see it through 
the press (as Fulke Greville had done the earlier edition), plan 
the layout, the title page, the introduction, the selection of the 
type-face and paper. The new edition was one of the finest 
printed books of its time, and the type-face was the best that 
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the Dutch type-founders could produce. The title-page, how- 
ever, is an enigma that has defied solution to this day. R. B. 
McKerrow, in his Title-Page Borders in England and Scotland, 
describes it as follows: 


A compartment with at top a boar passant, the crest of the 
Sidney family. At the sides an Arcadian shepherd and an Ama- 
zon. At the foot a boar approaching a bush which bears the 
motto, non tibi spiro. The meaning of the compartment, which 
appears to have been cut for the 1593 edition of the Arcadia 
seems never to have been fully explained, but that it was un- 
derstood to contain some particular allusion may reasonably 
be inferred from the reference to it in the dedicatory epistle 
prefixed to Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe, 1599. 


In 1934, Frances A. Yates, beginning with Nashe’s revela- 
tion that the editor of the Arcadia, one H.S. “...gives sweet 
marjoram for his imprese”’, deciphered part of the puzzle b 
identifying the bush as sweet marjoram. The bush is a ch 
out of scale, much larger than the sow that faces it (it was not 
a boar), but was positively identified as marjoram by compari- 
son with illustrations in contemporary herbals. Thus, the edi- 
tor of the Arcadia, whom we suppose to be Marlowe but who 
uses the initials, H. S., is, according to Nashe, represented by 
the marjoram bush. This seems likely enough, since the legend 
on the bush, “Non tibi spiro,” would have the bush telling 
the sow, who must stand for some unappreciative female, 
hardly the Countess of Pembroke, that its spicy fragrance was 
not for her. In other words, Marlowe, for whom sweep marjo- 
ram would be a most apt imprese, was saying to some lady 
that his spicy verse was too fine for her appreciation. It was 
this lady that Marlowe must have had in mind in the Watson 
dedication to the Countess of Pembroke when he spoke of 
virtue oe the onslaughts of barbarism and ignorance.” 
Who could she be but Bess of Hardwick, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury? And if it were she, the point would be lost on 
her unless she, herself, used and could decipher such devices. 

Elizabreth Shrewsbury, Bess of Hardwick, built many fine 
mansions in her long life, and her initials “E. S.’”’ still adorn 
the towers of one of the finest, Hardwick Hall. The walls and 
ceilings of the chambers, halls and corridors of her great 
houses were covered with many curious paintings and tapes- 
tries. Few of the wall paintings survive; however, in 1783 the 
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Rev. Sir John Cullum, in his The History and Antiquities of 
Hawsted in the County of Suffolk, mentions pictures once at 
Hawsted, but now at Hardwick Hall. The pictures were pub- 
lished in 1823 in John Nichols’ Progresses...of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir John Cullum wrote: 


Contiguous to one of the bed chambers was a wainscoated 
closet, about seven feet square: the panels painted with various 
sentences, emblems, and mottoes. It was called the painted 
closet; at first probably designed for an oratory, and, from one 
of the sentences, for the use of a lady. The dresses of the figures 
are of the age of James I... The paintings are well executed and 
now put up in a small apartment at Hardwick House. 


Nichols adds: 


A facsimile of these emblems is given in the two plates here 
annexed; and as some of them are perhaps new, and mark the 
taste of an age that delighted in quaint wit, and labored con- 
ceits of a thousand kinds, I shall set them down, confessing 
myself unable to unravel some of them. 


It is likely that Sir John Cullum was misinformed and that 
the pictures had never left the small apartment at Hardwick 
House. Thus, Bess of Hardwick was one who delighted in 
such labored conceits. We can expect that when she parted 
with Marlowe’s services as reader to Arbella, she set her 
painters to work with a device to celebrate the occasion. The 
little apartment at Hardwick Hall, intended for a lady, was 
probably the study of Arbella Stuart, her granddaughter. One 
of the devices or paintings in this apartment, reproduced by 
Nichols, shows a boar trampling four roses with the accompa- 
nying motto from Horace: “Odi profanum vulgus,” meaning, 
“I abhor the unholy masses.” Since three roses were the im- 
prese of Bess of Hardwick, we can surmise that it is Bess 
telling the boar that he lacks manners and (possibly) forward- 
ness in religion. Arbella, who did not share her grandmother's 
opinion of her dismissed reader, Christopher Marlowe, and 
who was nevertheless forced to tolerate the uncomplimentary 
representation of him as a boar in her study, no doubt found 
means to acquaint Marlowe with her grandmother’s latest 
whimsey. It is clear that Arbella, if not Bess of Hardwick 
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would recognize Marlowe’s ingenious reply on the title page 
of the Arcadia. There it is Bess of Hardwick who is a sow, and 
Marlowe, the sweet marjoram bush, or poet, whose sweet 
offerings were denied her. 

At the top of the Arcadia title page we find further identifi- 
cation of Marlowe as the boar, not the porcupine appropriate 
to the Sidney crest, but a tethered boar enscounced on a bolt 
of velvet, as if to say, that Marlowe had now found a more 
congenial service with the sister of Sir Philip Sidney. McKer- 
row erred in assuming that a boar was the Sidney family crest. 
The face of the boar bears a striking resemblance to the face 
of Marlowe as we see it on the Cambridge portrait. The boar 
is one of the noblest beasts of heraldry, being unexcelled for 
courage, intelligence, speed and ferocity, and withal, a great 
delicacy on the table. Not all these virtues are commonly held 
of the sow. 

There is another construction that can be put on this battle 
of impreses between Marlowe and Bess of Hardwick, and that 
is that Marlowe started it with the Arcadia title page, and Bess 
answered with her device of the boar and four roses, quoting 
from Horace, a greater poet than Marlowe, as if to say, she 
read good poets and despised inferior ones, like Marlowe. 
Bess would also see to it then that H. S., or Marlowe, or who- 
ever he was, would learn of her answer. This interpretation 
is supported by the fact that two years later, in 1595, Thomas 
Nashe and John Harrington, Marlowe’s associates at that 
time, pulled off a literary prank by publishing Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Apology for Poetry. The prank consisted of binding this 
book with another Apology, a Rabelaisan defense of Haring- 
ton’s recent invention, the flush toilet. Since Nashe knew the 
meaning of the Arcadian title-page, being the first to make the 
secret public, he may have also known of Bess of Hardwick’s 
rejoinder. The publication of another Sir Philip Sidney’s 
works would be the ideal occasion for another exchange in 
this dialogue, if Nashe could think of some way to do it. 
Suspecting that he did, the present author, with no little antic- 
ipation, sent for a copy of the Apology for Poetry now in the 
Huntington Library. In a few days the copy arrived, and there 
on the title-page was the legend: 


Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo. 
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It is the same line from Horace, quoted more fully, now say- 
ing: ‘I abhor the unholy masses, and avoid them.” The pres- 
ence of the comma, otherwise unnecessary, confirms more 
than anything else that it was a reply to Bess of Hardwick's 
“Odi profanum vulgus,” and the two additional words, “et 
arceo,” are the kind of pithy rejoinder that we would expect 
from Nashe, a master of repartee. 
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1 3 The School 
of Night 
e 


is thought to refer to a group of learned men, among 

them Christopher Marlowe, who were associated with 
Sir Walter Ralegh. It is also thought that George Chapman’s 
poem Shadow of Night published in 1594, refers to the same 
group, though in commending several noblemen for their in- 
terest in leaming, Chapman does not mention any of Ralegh’s 
circle which included the navigator and mathematician, 
Thomas Harriot, the alchemist, Walter Warner, the poet, Mat- 
thew Royden, and Christopher Marlowe. Chapman did state 
that: “...that most ingenious Derby, deep-searching Nor- 
thumberland, and skill-embracing heir of Hunsdon [Sir 
George Carey] had most profitably entertained learning...” 
Two of the noblemen mentioned by Chapman, namely Lord 
Strange, the Earl of Derby and Northumberland are the two 
that Marlowe in 1592 said he was well acquainted with. 

In 1592-93 the Jesuit Robert Parsons, calling himself An- 
dreas Philopater, claimed that there was in England a “’Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s School of Atheism... [where] much diligence 
was said to be used to get young gentlemen to this school, 
wherein both Moses and our Savior, the old and the new 


Ti: phrase ‘‘school of night,’”’ in the play Love’s Labor Lost, 
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Testaments, are jested at and the scholars taught among other 
things to spell God backwards.” Parsons received his infor- 
mation from an English intelligencer, that is, from one of Sir 
Robert Cecil’s spies, obviously a “leak” arranged by Cecil 
himself. The title of Parsons’ pamphlet was “An Advertise- 
ment written to a Secretary [Sir William Waad] of my Lord 
Treasurer [Lord Burghley] of England by an English Intelli- 
gencer.”’ 
In 1592 also, Thomas Nashe reported that: 


.. atheists triumph and rejoice and talk as profanely of the Bible 
as of Bevis of Hampton. I hear say there be mathematicians 
[Harriot] abroad that will prove men before Adam, and they 
are harbored in high places who will maintain it to the death 
that there are no devils... Some there by that fantasy philosoph- 
ical probabilities of the Trinity’s unexistence... Impudently 
they persist in it that the late discovered Indians are able to 
show antiquities before Adam... They make Moses a wise 
provident man, well seen in the Egyptian learning, but deny 
he had any divine assistance in the greatest of his miracles. 
The water, they say, which he struck out of a rock in the 
wilderness was not by any supernatural work of God, but by 
watching to what parts the wild-asses repaired for drink. With 
Albumazar they hold that his leading of the children of Israel 
over the Red Sea was no more but observing the influence of 
stars and the waning season of the moon that withdraweth 
the tides. 


It is difficult to see how Sir Walter Ralegh could have been 
engaged in conducting a school in 1592, a year during which 
he was fully occupied with other affairs, one of them roman- 
tic, and a stay in the Tower. Early that year he was still the 
Queen’s great favorite, having succeeded the Earl of Essex to 
that position by the offices of Lord Burghley. Burghley, anx- 
ious for the promotion of his second son, Robert Cecil, and 
concerned that the Earl of Essex would use his influence with 
the Queen to hinder his advancement, had successfully ar- 
ranged for Sir Walter Ralegh to be the Queen’s next favorite. 
Ralegh was a sea-captain, a soldier who had distinguished 
himself in combat, a leader of men, and a poet. He was ap- 
pointed Captain of the Guard for the Queen, an office he 
exercised in a suit of polished silver armor. The Queen ad- 
mired him, listened to his advice, knighted and enriched him. 
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She evicted the Bishop of Durham from his mansion, Durham 
House on the Strand, so that Sir Walter Ralegh might have it 
and be near her. Though ever professing loyalty to Burghley 
and to Cecil, Ralegh became the new obstacle to Cecil’s ad- 
vancement. The Queen’s largess would be bestowed by the 
intercession of Ralegh, not of Cecil. 

Lord Burghley had taught his son Cecil how such prefer- 
ments were to be managed and Cecil later remembered that 
“The true rule is to prefer friends, except in cases where just 
cause appeareth to the contrary.” When Essex urged the ap- 
pointment of Sir Francis Bacon, Cecil’s own cousin, to the 
position of Attorney-General, it was important that Cecil suc- 
ceed in placing another, his own man, in the position. 

In a recorded conversation with Essex regarding this ap- 
pointment, Cecil said: ‘‘Good, Lord, I wonder your Lordship 
should go about to spend your strength in so unlikely matter. 
Give me a single precedent for the appointment of so raw a 
youth [Bacon] to a place of such moment.” 

“I can produce no example of that,” replied Essex, ’’for I 
have made no search, but I could name a younger man [Cecil] 
than Francis who is suing and shoving with all his might to 
get an office of far greater weight than the Attorneyship.” 

“1 know well,” said Cecil, “that your Lordship means me, 
but if my years and experience are small, I have studied in a 
school where the schoolmaster’s [Lord Burghley’s] wisdom 
and learning are great.” 

The crook-backed Cecil, though he seemed to bear it pa- 
tiently, did not forget Essex’s unfriendly reply. Cecil seemed 
to invite contempt by his rivals that he could later remember 
as cause not to advance them, and he used his physical defor- 
mity to this purpose. As Bacon warned, after observing Cecil 
in action: 


“Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself to res- 
cue and deliver himself from scorn, therefore all deformed 
persons are extra bold—first, as in their own defense, as being 
exposed to scorn, but in process of time by a general habit. 
Also, it stirreth in them industry, and especially this kind, to 
watch and observe the weakness of others that they may have 
somewhat to repay. And in their superiors it quencheth jeal- 
ousy towards them as persons that they think they may at 
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pleasure despite; and it layeth their competitors and emulators 
asleep, as never believing they should be in possibility of ad- 
vancement till they see them in possession; so that upon the 
matter, in a great man, deformity is an advantage to rising. 


Cecil soon found Ralegh’s weakness. Early in the year 1592, 
Sir Walter Ralegh was secretly courting or had already mar- 
ried Elizabeth Throgmorton, one of the Queen’s maids of 
honor, this at a time when he was professing a lover’s devo- 
tion to the Queen. When questioned about the rumor by Cecil, 
Ralegh assured him it was a malicious report. He was at this 
time very busy organizing a raid on the Spanish plate fleet in 
which he had invested £34,000 of his own money. The Queen 
herself contributed two ships, and the Earl of Cumberland 
ventured £19,000 of his own. 

Ralegh had hardly put to sea in command of the raid when 
he was ordered to return immediately and turn over his com- 
mand to Frobisher, whether because the Queen feared for his 
safe return, or because she was furious over some new evi- 
dence linking him with Elizabeth Throgmorton. Ralegh did 
not return at once, but led his squadron of privateers to the 
west coast of Spain, sending one half of his ships to the coast 
of Portugal and the rest to the Azores. He was back in London 
at Durham House by June and soon after, perhaps upon being 
espied together, he and Elizabeth Throgmorton were impris- 
oned in the Tower. In the Tower, Ralegh worked diligently 
to effect his release, writing to Cecil: 


My heart was never broken till this day that I hear the Queen 
goes away so far off...and am now left behind her in a dark 
prison all alone... I, that was wont to behold her riding like 
Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle 
wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like a 
nymph, sometime sitting in the shade like a goddess, some- 
time singing like an angel, sometime playing like Orpheus... 


It would delight Sir Robert Cecil to read this letter to the 
Queen, a letter from his rival put away in the Tower, and, as 
Ralegh calculated, the Queen would not overlook Ralegh’s 
praise of her every accomplishment. 

An occasion to release Ralegh came quite unexpectedly. In 
September Ralegh’s raiders sailed into Dartmouth with per- 
haps the greatest prize in all naval history, the Portuguese 
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carrack, the Madre de Dios, laden with a cargo estimated to 
be worth £500,000. Elated with their prize, Ralegh’s men could 
not be controlled, and there was danger that the treasure 
would be dispersed. Ralegh was sent to Dartmouth under 
guard in the company of Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Francis 
Drake to restore order. On board the ship Ralegh, congratu- 
lated by his men for being released from prison, replied: ‘’No, 
I am the Queen of England’s poor captive.”” Sir Robert Cecil, 
unable to conceal his displeasure, wrote in a letter: “I do grace 
him [Ralegh] as much as I may, for I do find him marvelous 
greedy to recover the conceipt of his brutish offense.” 

For the offense to the Queen Ralegh had been banished the 
Court but returned to London to attend Parliament. During 
the Parliament which lasted from February to April 10, 1593, 
Sir Walter Ralegh stayed at Durham House. Here, in the bish- 
op’s garden, he had planted tobacco which he cured himself, 
smoked it in his silver pipe and dispensed it to friends. To- 
bacco was considered to have medicinal value and it was 
probably this medicine that he sent to Marlowe at Canterbury 
on the occasion of his “dreams” in February 1593, related to 
Nashe in Terrors of the Night. Ralegh’s study at Durham House 
was later visited by John Aubrey who reported: 


] well remember his study, which was on a little turret, that 
looked into and over the Thames, and had the prospect which 
is as pleasant, perhaps, as any in the world, and which not 
only refreshes the eyesight but cheers the spirits and (to speak 
my mind) I believe enlarges an ingenious man’s thoughts. 


It was most likely at Durham House, during the parliament 
of 1593, that Sir Walter Ralegh found the occasion to invite a 
group of learned men to advise him in his role as MP from 
Devonshire. It was there that, he could broach questions then 
before parliament, hear all sides and incorporate the best into 
speeches he would make before that body. 

Cecil was keenly aware of Ralegh’s rising influence. In daily 
contact with the Queen he, more than anyone else, knew how 
she longed for the company of her handsome lover and how 
she would seize upon the first opportunity to re-admit him 
to her presence. In parliament Ralegh was gaining adherents 
and London’s intellectual elite were rallying to his side. 

But Cecil had his strengths as well. William Waad, known 
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as “‘Cecil’s great creature,’’ was one of them. If Waad could 
not get the kind of evidence that Cecil wanted, he could man- 
ufacture it. He had come into prominence by gaining access 
to and searching the papers of Mary, Queen of Scots and for 
having pieced together a ‘‘treasonable document,” which one 
Father William Crichton had torn up on being captured. 
Waad was now in charge of Cecil’s intelligence operations 
and he was also clerk to the Privy Council. It was he who 
gathered information on traitors and prepared the evidence 
for submission to the Privy Council. From Parson’s pamphlet 
mentioning Sir Walter Ralegh, we can surmise that Waad sent 
his agents to Ralegh’s gatherings at Durham House and that 
in the same evening Cecil would have a report on who were 
there and what was discussed. It would be all too easy for 
Waad to slant a discussion on government or religion to make 
the speakers appear guilty of treason, atheism, or immorality. 
To convince the Queen, however, such a report would have 
to appear to come from a disinterested source. Cecil, rather 
than being identified with it, must appear to defend the ac- 
cused, or, in his own words, to “grace him [Ralegh] as much 
as I may.” 

It was probably Robert Cecil himself who instigated the 
pamphlet ‘“An Advertisement written to a Secretary [Waad] 
of my Lord Treasurer of England by an English Intelligencer.” 
This pamphlet was published sometime before March 25, 
1593, and contains a reference made to a “Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
School of Atheism.” The writer, Philopater or Parsons, repre- 
sents that he is a Catholic so that Cecil and his spies, though 
they appear implicated in the title, would not themselves be 
suspected of publishing this slanderous report. Sir Francis 
Bacon some years later described Cecil’s cunning in destroy- 
ing his rivals for the Queen’s favor, as follows. 


It is a point of cunning to let fall those words in a man’s 
own name which he would have another man learn and use, 
and thereupon take advantage. I knew two [Sir Robert Cecil 
and Sir John Bodley] that were competitors for the Secretary’s 
place, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet kept good quarter 
between themselves, and would confer one with another upon 
the business; and one of them said that to be a secretary in the 
declination of a monarchy was a ticklish thing, and that he 
did not affect it; the other straight caught up those words, and 
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discoursed with divers of his friends, that he had no reason 
to desire to be secretary in the declination of a monarchy. The 
first man took hold of it, and found means it was told to the 
Queen; who, hearing of a declination of a monarchy, took it 
so ill, that she would never after hear of the other’s suit. 


It was with some justice that Sir Robert Cecil was called 
“Robertus diabolus,” Robert the devil, and ‘‘the proud and 
terrible hunchback.” 

Robert Parsons, or Philopater, amplified the charges against 
Ralegh in his book Responsio, which went through four edi- 
tions by the end of 1593, but in this piece he leveled charges 
against Cecil as well—surely Cecil could not be accused of 
fostering attacks on himself. In a Latin marginal note Par- 
sons wrote: 


Regarding Ralegh’s School of Atheism. Indeed, if Walter 
Ralegh’s well-attended school of Atheism should continue to 
flourish (which school he is said to conduct at his home under 
the direction of a certain astronomer and necromancer [Har- 
riot] so openly and publicly that whole groups of young nobles 
have learned to mock both the old laws of Moses and the new 
of Christ the Lord, with clever witticisms), I ask, if this school 
should take root and grow, and if Ralegh himself be made a 
Privy Councillor where he would be consulted on affairs of 
state (something that we all expect, not without good reason, 
since he holds the first place with The Queen after Dudley and 
Hatton, having risen to a man of position and power from a 
mere soldier in Ireland by virtue of the Queen’s favor only 
and not by any merit of his own), what else can be expected, 
J ask, than that one day we will see an edict framed by Ralegh’s 
Epicurean magician and teacher [Harriot], published in the 
Queen’s name, whereby, in plain terms, all divinity, all immor- 
tality of the soul and promise of another life, would be clearly 
and summarily dismissed out of hand as uncertainties, and 
those accused of treason as disturbers of the state who would 
express scruples or unasiness to anyone about this new doc- 
trine, so pleasing and sweet to carnal men. 


The concern about Ralegh’s admission to the Privy Council, 
about his having risen to power from a mere soldier, is that 
a Cecil, not of Parsons. Only Cecil, Ralegh’s rival for influence 
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with the Queen, could have felt that Ralegh’s rise to power 
was entirely unmerited. Parsons used the information fed him 
be Cecil’s agent, not to denigrate Ralegh, but to show that the 
Church of England would soon abolish the last vestiges of the 
true faith: divinity and the immortality of the soul. Parsons’ 
marginal note on Ralegh seems to have been a last minute 
addition to a book that was in preparation since 1591, the date 
of the Queen’s edict with which the Responsio is principally 
concerned. 

In the body of his Responsio, Parsons mentions not Ralegh, 
but Cecil himself as one of those who exerted an evil influence 
on the Queen. He ridicules Cecil’s false claims to nobility by 
saying that his grandfather, David Cecil, was a common sol- 
dier and that, though Cecil claimed to be descended of Welsh 
nobility, he nevertheless made light of these claims in a letter 
to one of his spies. 

In the spring of 1593, one of the spies that Cecil employed 
against Ralegh was undoubtedly Richard Cholmeley. In 
March of that year a warrant was issued for Cholmeley’s ar- 
rest, a typical tactic, since spies were “‘arrested” both for their 
own protection and so that they would continue to be trusted 
by the enemy. 

Cholmeley had been instructed by Cecil himself in the tech- 
niques of the agent provocateur. He was not merely to ob- 
serve and report but himself to take the lead in ‘‘framing 
verses and libels [against Her Majesty’s government] in com- 
mendation of constant [Papist] priests and virtuous recu- 
sants.” Cholmeley’s reports to Cecil and other members of 
the Privy Council are not recorded, but the reports of another 
spy, unknown to Cholmeley, give us a picture of Cholmeley 
in action, a picture that leads one to believe that the blasphe- 
mous talk attributed to Ralegh and his followers had its seed 
and abetting in Cholmeley himself, Cecil’s agent. 

Among other things, Cholmeley accused all the members 
of the Privy Council of being atheists and Machiavellians, 
admitted that he was paid to spy for this same Council, that 
he hated them all and “that in truth he now meant to kill 
the Queen.” Cholmeley’s manner or proceeding was ‘‘First to 
make slanderous reports of most noble peers and honorable 
councillors, as the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Lord Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil...” claiming that they were 
“sound atheists and [that] their lives and their deeds show 
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that they think their souls do ... perish with their bodies.” 
Cholmeley’s “second course is to make a jest of the Scripture 
with these fearful, horrible and damnable speeches, that Jesus 
Christ was a bastard, St. Mary a whore and the angel Gabriel 
a bawd to the Holy Ghost, and that Christ was justly perse- 
cuted by the Jews for his own foolishness, that Moses was a 
juggler and Aaron a cozener, the one for his miracles to Pha- 
raoh to prove there was a God, and the other for taking the 
ear-rings of the children of Israel to make a golden calf with, 
many other blasphemous speeches of the divine essence of 
God which I fear to rehearse. This cursed Cholmeley hath 60 
of his company and he is seldom from his fellows...” The spy, 
reporting on Cholmeley, also noted that: “’...he [Cholmeley] 
sayeth and verily believeth that one Marlowe is able to show 
more sound reasons for atheism than any divine in England 
is able to give to prove divinity and that Marlowe told him 
that he hath read the atheist lecture to Sir Walter Ralegh 
and others.” 

When Cecil could not destroy an enemy by charging him 
with treason or heresy he would employ a form of guilt by 
association. This he did in 1603 in his final great victory over 
Ralegh when he was able to adduce some slight evidence for 
a “Bye Plot,” or secondary plot, and then by a monstrous 
non-sequitur, link it to a wholly imagined ‘‘Main Plot’ of 
which Ralegh was the leader. In 1593 Cecil would have suc- 
ceeded equally well by showing that Ralegh’s followers, Ha- 
riot and Marlowe, were atheists, therefore Ralegh was an 
atheist, except that the Queen had nothing to gain (as did 
King James) from condemning Ralegh. Besides, she knew Ra- 
legh personally. 

In parliament Ralegh spoke in behalf of the citizenry of 
London, aggrieved at the privileges extended to aliens by the 
Queen. Cecil defended the Queen’s position. When, on May 
5, 1593, “‘certain libels [were] ... published by some disordered 
and factious persons in and about the city of London, showing 
an intent in the artificers and others who hold themselves 
prejudiced in their trades by strangers,” the matter came to 
the attention of the Privy Council. On May 11, the Privy Coun- 
cil sent the following letter to the aldermen of London. 


There have been of late divers lewd and mutinous libels set 
up within the city of London, among the which there is some 
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set upon the wall of the Dutch Churchyard that doth exceed 
the rest in lewdness, and for the discovery of the author and 
publisher thereof her Majesty’s pleasure is that some extraor- 
dinary pains and care be taken by you commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Lord Mayor for the examining such persons as 
may be in this case any way suspected. These shall be therefore 
to require and authorize you to make search and apprehend 
every person so to be suspected, and for that purpose to enter 
into all houses and places where any such may be remaining. 
And, upon their apprehension, to make like search in any of 
the chambers, studies, chests or other like places for all manner 
or writings or papers that may give you light for discovery of 
the libellers. And after you shall have examined the persons, 
if you shall find them duly to be suspected, and they shall 
refuse to confess the truth, you shall by authority hereof put 
them to the torture in Bridewell, and by the extremity thereof, 
to be used at such times as often as you shall think fit, draw 
them to discover their knowledge concerning the said libels. 


Thomas Kydd, who was then involved in rewriting a play, 
Sir Thomas More, which had failed to meet official approval 
precisely because it treated sympathetically a similar popular 
rising involving the Lombards, was arrested the very next 
day. His rooms were searched, but nothing seditious was 
found, only a copy of the beliefs of a parish priest, one John 
Ashton, who espoused the Arian heresy and was allowed to 
state his views in writing by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
some forty years before. Since Ashton’s arrest and examina- 
tion took place in Canterbury, it is not surprising that Mar- 
lowe would have a copy of Ashton’s statement which was 
circulated privately. The evidence was seized and labeled 
“Vile heretical conceipts denying the deity of Jesus Christ our 
Savior found amongst the papers of Thomas Kydd, prisoner, 
which he affirmeth that he had from Marlowe.” On the basis 
of this evidence Kydd was charged with both sedition and 
atheism, and put to torture. He was eventually released and, 
though exonerated, he was unable to regain employment with 
the Earl of Derby. The earl, a staunch Catholic had enough 
problems on that account alone and could not afford to be 
further associated with a suspected traitor. 

Two days after Kydd was arrested, on May 18, the Privy 
Council issued 
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..a warrant to Henry Maunder, one of the Messengers of her 
Majesty’s Chamber, to repair to the house of Mr. Thomas Wal- 
singham in Kent, or to any other place where he shall under- 
stand Christopher Marlowe to be remaining, and by virtue 
thereof to apprehend and bring him to the Court in his com- 
pany. And in case of need, to require aid. 


Two days later the Acts of the Privy Council record that: 


This day, Christopher Marlowe of London, gentleman, be- 
ing sent for by warrant from their Lordships, hath entered 
his appearance accordingly for his indemnity therein, and is 
commanded to give his daily attendance on their Lordships 
until he shall be licensed to the contrary. 


Summoned by the Queen’s messenger to appear before the 
Council rather than by a constable, Marlowe perhaps did not 
suspect that his presence was required for anything more than 
as a witness to supply information. He was not threatened 
with torture like Kydd, not even imprisoned, but was re- 
quired merely to report to the Council daily. 

Thomas Kydd, after he had cleared himself of charges of 
sedition and atheism, and when he had been led to believe 
that Marlowe was dead and could not be injured by his reve- 
lations, wrote a letter to his examiner, Sir John Puckering, “‘to 
entreat some speeches from you in my favor to my Lord, who 
(though I think he rest not doubtful of mine innocence) hath 
yet in his discreeter judgment feared to offend in his retaining 
me without your Honor’s former privity.” Kydd felt that Sir 
John Puckering still suspected him of “atheism, a deadly 
thing, which I was undeserved charged withal.” To allay any 
such suspicions he explained the situation more fully, as 
follows: 


The first and most (though insufficient) surmise that therein 
might be raised of me, grew thus. When I was first suspected 
for that libel that concerned the state, amongst those waste 
and idle papers (which I cared not for and which unasked I 
did deliver up), were found some fragments of a disputation 
touching that opinion, affirmed by Marlowe to be his, and 
shuffled with some of mine unknown to me by some occasion 
of our writing in one chamber two years since. 


~» 
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My first acquaintance with this Marlowe rose upon his bear- 
ing name to serve my Lord, although his Lordship never knew 
his service but in writing for his players, for never could my 
Lord endure his name or sight when he had heard of his condi- 
tions, nor would indeed the form of divine prayers used duly 
in his Lordship’s house have quartered with such reprobates. 

That I should love or be familiar friend with one so irreli- 
gious were very rare, when Tully sayeth: Digni sunt amicitia 
quibus in ipsis inest causa cur diligantur; which neither was in 
him for person, qualities or honesty; besides, he was intemper- 
ate and of a cruel heart, the very contrary to which my greatest 
enemies will say by me. 

It is not to be numbered among the best conditions of men 
to tax or to upbraid the dead, quia mortui non mordent [since 
dead men do not bite], but thus much have I (with your Lord- 
ship’s favor) dared in the greatest cause, which is to clear 
myself of being thought an atheist, which some will swear 
he was. 

For more assurance that I was not of that vile opinion, let it 
but please your Lordship to enquire of such as he conversed 
withal, that is, (as I am given to understand), with Harriot, 
Warner, Royden, and some stationers in Paul’s Churchyard, 
whom I in no sort can accuse nor will excuse by reason of his 
company; of whose content, if I had been, no question but I 
also should have been of their consort, for ex minimo vestigio 
artifex agnoscit artificem [It takes one to know one]. 


. These further revelations by Kydd only increased Sir John 
Puckering’s curiosity, and Kydd obliged his request for more 
particulars in a second letter, stating: 


Pleaseth it your honorable Lordship. Touching Marlowe's 
monstrous opinion, as I cannot but with an aggrieved con- 
science think on him or them, so can | but particularize few 
in the respect of them that kept him greater company. How- 
beit, in discharge of duty both towards God, your good Lord- 
ship, and the world, thus much have IJ thought good briefly 
to discover in all humbleness. First it was his custom, when I 
knew him first and, as I hear say, he continued it in table talk 
or otherwise to jest at the divine scriptures, gibe at prayers, 
and strive in arguments to frustrate and confute what hath 
been spoke or writ by prophets and such holy men. 
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1. He would report St. John to be our Savior Christ’s Alexis. 
I cover it with reverence and trembling that is, that Christ did 
love him with an extraordinary love. 

2. Thus for me to write a poem of St. Paul’s conversion, as 
I was determined, he said would be as if I should go write a 
book of fast and loose, esteeming Paul a juggler. 

3. That the prodigal child’s portion was but four nobles, he 
held his purse so near the bottom in all pictures, and that it 
either was a jest or else four nobles then was thought a great 
patrimony, not thinking it a parable. 

4. That things esteemed to be done by divine power might 
have as well been done by observation of men, all which he 
would so suddenly take slight occasion to slip out as I and 
many others, in regard of his other rashness in attempting 
sudden privy injuries to men, did overslip, though often repre- 
hend him for it, and for which God is my witness, as well by 
my Lord’s commandment, as in hatred of his life and thoughts, 
I left and did refrain his company. 

He would persuade with men of quality to go unto the King 
of Scots whether I hear Royden is gone, and where, if he had 
lived, he told me when I saw him last, he meant to be. 


Marlowe’s, and even Ralegh’s reputation for atheism ex- 
tended to his home town of Canterbury. There one Simon 
Alderich, who appeared to be acquainted with Marlowe and 
his family, is quoted by Henry Oxinden of Barham, near Can- 
terbury, as follows: 


Mr. Alderich said that Mr. Fineux of Dover was an atheist 
and that he would go out at midnight into a wood and fall 
down upon his knees and pray heartily that the devil would 
come, that he might see him (for he did not believe that there 
was a devil). Mr. Alderich said that he was a very good 
scholar, but would never have above one book at a time, and 
when he was perfect in it, he would sell it away and buy 
another. He learned all Marlowe by heart and divers other 
books. Marlowe made him an atheist. This Fineux was fain to 
make a speech upon “The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God,” so got his degree. Fineux would say as Galen said 
that man was of a more excellent composition than a beast, 
and thereby could speak, but affirmed that his soul died with 
his body, and, as we remember nothing before we were born, 
so we shall remember nothing after we are dead... 
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February 10, 1640. He [Mr. Alderich] said that Marlowe who 
wrote Hero and Leander was an atheist and had writ a book 
against the Scripture, how that it was all one man’s making 
and would have printed it but could not be suffered. He was 
the son of a shoemaker in Canterbury. He said he was an 
excellent scholar and made excellent verses in Latin and died 
aged about 30. He was stabbed in the head with a dagger 
and died swearing. Alderich is also quoted as saying that “Sir 
Walter Ralegh was an atheist in his younger days.” 


In 1594, Thomas Bowes, in the third edition of his transla- 
tion of Primaudaye’s The French Academy, offered further de- 
tails on the religious views of a great English writer, who 
could only be Christopher Marlowe. 


This bad fellow, whose works are no less accounted of 
among his followers than were Apollo’s Oracles among the 
heathen, nay, than the sacred Scriptures are among sound 
Christians, blusheth not to belch out these horrible blasphem- 
ies against pure religion, and so against God the Author 
thereof, namely, that the religion of the heathen made them 
stout and courageous, whereas Christian religion maketh the 
professors thereof baseminded, timorous, and fit to become a 
prey to everyone; that since men fell from the religion of the 
heathen, they became so corrupt that they would believe nei- 
ther God nor the devil; that Moses so possessed the land of 
Judaea as the Goths did by strong hand usurp part of the 
Roman Empire. These and such like positions are spewed out 
by this hell-hound. 


All in all, the evidence is overwhelming that Marlowe was 
an atheist in one sense or another; either he denied the divin- 
ity of Christ and opted for the religion of heathens, the gods 
of Rome and Greece, or denied the existence of God alto- 
gether. But Marlowe was not irreligious; according to the 
Baines note: ‘That if he [Marlowe] were put to write a new 
religion, he would undertake both a more excellent and admi- 
rable method; that the New Testament is filthily written.” 

In his plays, Tamburlaine, The Jew of Malta and Massacre at 
Paris, Marlowe shows how a dogmatic religion may be used 
by unscrupulous men to destroy their enemies, and to keep 
their subjects in awe. For this purpose, the more unrational 
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and contrary to common sense that the tenets of a religion 
appear to be, the more likely are they to encounter disbelief 
among good men, who may then be destroyed as unbelievers, 
as the Turks destroyed them, the Protestants expropriated and 
hanged recusants in England, or the Catholic party massacred 
them in Paris. 

Marlowe’s preference for the religion of the heathens, pre- 
sumably the gods of the Romans and Greeks, whose religious 
beliefs were never taken so seriously as to become instru- 
ments of oppression and military conquest, can hardly be ap- 
preciated by those who have not seen, as Marlowe had, good 
and innocent men piteously hanged, drawn and quartered at 
Tyburn in the name of religion, or had not heard, as Marlowe 
did, from the Huguenot refugees in Canterbury, first-hand 
accounts of the horrible massacre at Paris. And to a poet like 
Marlowe, the mythology of the Greek and Roman gods which 
personified the sun, moon and the planets, assigning to them 
a fateful influence on the course of men’s fortunes, seemed to 
offer a richer source of poetic allusion than the Bible. 

It would seem that Marlowe’s new religion attempted to 
reconcile the religion of the Jews, Christians and Moslems 
with the old pagan religions, just as the Romans accepted the 
gods of all nations into their pantheon, and this perhaps by 
identifying Ovid’s Metamorphosis with Genesis and various 
biblical figures with the gods of mythology. It would have 
been a religion to Marlowe’s liking. And, if Marlowe did in- 
deed propound such a new religion, one which Gabriel Har- 
vey called “pure Marlowism,” it is his credit that no man was 
ever destroyed in its defense. Yet a Marlowist would be in 
danger of his life if he openly espoused his views, threatening 
established religion with evidence of fraud difficult to refute. 
As Parsons said, this new doctrine would be most sweet and 
congenial to carnal men. 

Since Marlowe had friends on the Privy Council who a few 
years before had commended him for service to the Queen 
and intervened to give him his degree from Cambridge, it is 
also possible that Marlowe’s professed atheism was a cover 
for his work as a spy, a cover he could easily assume since 
like any honest man of his time, he had real doubts about the 
validity of Christian doctrine. The Queen most certainly knew 
of Marlowe from his earlier commendable service and she 
could hardly be unaware of the identity of the author of the 
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great plays: Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus. Further, it seems, 
that Marlowe’s play, Dido, Queen of Carthage, with its moving 
portrayal of Dido’s despair as her lover Aeneas sailed for 
Rome, just as Queen Elizabeth had agonized over the depar- 
ture of her near betrothed Alencon for Paris, was a play con- 
trived to immortalize the tragedy in love of the Virgin Queen, 
a play calculated to win for its author a sympathetic royal 
regard. 


1 4 “The Mystery 
of Marlowe’s 


Death’ 
e 


coroner's inquest into Marlowe’s death’, Professor G. 

L. Kittredge wrote: ‘‘The mystery of Marlowe’s death, 
heretofore involved in a cloud of contradictory gossip and 
irresponsible guess-work, is now cleared up for good and all 
on the authority of public records of complete authenticity 
and gratifying fullness.’ But Hotson’s discovery has served 
only to increase the number of explanations for Marlowe's 
demise, and even gave rise to claims that Marlowe was not 
killed at all. 

As noted in the previous chapter Christopher Marlowe, in 
answer to the May 18 summons by the Queen’s Privy Council, 
made his appearance at the Star Chamber in Westminster two 
days later, Marlowe’s name then disappears from the records 
until Wednesday, May 30 when, according to a coroner’s re- 
port, he was killed by one Ingram Frizer at Deptford, near 
London, in the home of Eleanor Bull, a widow. 

One would think that the Reverend Richard Harvey, the 
rector at Chislehurst, Kent, knew of Marlowe’s arrest at the 
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home of Thomas Walsingham in Scadbury, within his parish, 
and passed this juicy bit of gossip to his brother Gabriel, but 
neither Doctor Gabriel Harvey, nor any other of Marlowe’s 
friends or enemies, discovered this fact. And as to Marlowe’s 
manner of death, though the coroner's report lays it to a dag- 
ger wound, Gabriel Harvey had no doubt that Marlowe died 
of the plague. In 1597 Thomas Beard reported that 


..1n London streets, as he [Marlowe] purposed to stab one 
whom he owed a grudge unto with his dagger, the other party 
perceiving so avoided the stroke that withal, catching hold of 
his wrist, he stabbed his own dagger into his own head in 
such sort, that notwithstanding all the means of surgery that 
could be wrought, he shortly after died thereof. The manner 
of his death being so terrible (for he even cursed and blas- 
phemed to his last gasp, and together with his breath an oath 
flew out of his mouth) that it was not only a manifest sign of 
God’s judgment, but also a horrible and fearful terror to all 
that beheld him. 


In 1598 Francis Meres in his one and only publication, Paladis 
Tamia, reported that 


..Christopher Marlowe was stabbed to death by a bawdy serv- 
ingman, a rival of his in his lewd love. 


In 1600 the play As You Like It was listed as ‘a book to be 
stayed” in the Stationers’ Register, that is, its publication was 
withheld and it first appeared in the 1623 First Folio. In this 
play we learn a further detail about Marlowe’s murder, 
namely, the size of the room in which Marlowe was mutr- 
dered. The clown Touchstone, whom Calvin Hoffman identi- 
fies with Christopher Marlowe, unable to impress the simple 
shepherdess, Audrey, with his wit exclaims: 


When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s 
good wit seconded with the forward child, understanding, it 
strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little 
room. Truly, I would the Gods had made thee poetical. 


The official version of Marlowe’s death in Leslie Hotson’s 
translation of the coroner's report is as follows: 
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Kent. An inquisition taken at Deptford Strand in the afore- 
said County of Kent within the verge [i.e., within a twelve 
mile radius of the Queen and hence under jurisdiction], on 
June 1, (1593)...in the presence of William Danby, Gentleman, 
Coroner of the household of her Majesty, the Queen, upon 
view of the body of Christopher Morley [Marlowe] there lying 
dead and slain, upon the oath of [sixteen named jurors] who 
say upon their oath that when a certain Ingram Frizer, late of 
London, Gentleman, and the aforesaid Christopher Morley 
and one Nicholas Skeres, late of London, Gentleman, and Rob- 
ert Poley of London, aforesaid, Gentleman, on the thirtieth of 
May (1593) at Deptford Strand aforesaid in the said County of 
Kent within the verge, about the tenth hour before noon of the 
same day, met together in a room in the house of a certain 
Eleanor Bull, widow, and there passed the time together and 
dined, and after dinner were in quiet sort together there, and 
walked in the garden belonging to the said house until the 
sixth hour after noon of the same day and then returned from 
the said garden to the room aforesaid and there together and 
in company supped; and after supper the said Ingram and 
Christopher Morley were in speech and uttered one to the 
other divers malicious words for the reason that they could 
not be at one nor agree about the payment of the sum of pence, 
that is “le reckoning,” and the said Christopher Morley, then 
lying upon a bed in the room where they supped, and moved 
with anger against the said Ingram Frizer upon the words as 
aforesaid spoken between them, and the said Ingram then and 
there sitting in the room aforesaid with his back towards the 
bed where the said Christopher Morley was then lying, sitting 
near the bed, ... with the front part of his body towards the 
table and the aforesaid Nicholas Skeres and Robert Poley sit- 
ting on either side of the said Ingram in such a manner that 
the same Ingram Frizer in no wise could take flight: it so befell 
that the said Christopher Morley on a sudden and his malice 
towards the said Ingram aforethought, then and there mali- 
ciously drew the dagger of the said Ingram which was at his 
back and with the same dagger the said Christopher Morley 
then and there maliciously gave the aforesaid Ingram two 
wounds on his head of the length of two inches and of the 
depth of a quarter of an inch; whereupon the said Ingram, in 
fear of being slain, and sitting in the manner aforesaid between 
the said Nicholas Skeres and Robert Poley so that he could 
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not in any wise get away, in his own defense and for the saving 
of his life, then and there struggled with the said Christopher 
Morley to get back from him his dagger aforesaid; in which 
affray the same Ingram could not get away from the said 
Christopher Marlowe; and so it befell in that affray that the 
said Ingram, in defense of his life, with the dagger aforesaid 
of the value of 12 pence gave the said Christopher then and 
there a mortal wound over his right eye of the depth of two 
inches and of the width of one inch; of which mortal wound 
the aforesaid Christopher Marlowe then and there instantly 
died; and so the jurors aforesaid say upon their oath that the 
said Ingram killed and slew Christopher Morley aforesaid on 
the thirtieth day of May in the ... year named above at Deptford 
Strand aforesaid within the verge in the room aforesaid within 
the verge in the manner and form aforesaid in the defense and 
saving of his own life, against the peace of her Majesty the 
Queen ... and further, the said jurors say upon their oath that 
he said Ingram, after the slaying aforesaid perpetrated and 
done by him in the manner and form aforesaid, neither fled 
nor withdrew himself. 


The coroner’s report had been requested by the Queen in 
a writ which she witnessed in person on June 15th, a request 
arising from the fact that Ingram Frizer, arrested for the killing 
of Marlowe, had petitioned the Queen for a pardon. The tenor 
of Danby’s report is directed to meeting the legal require- 
ments for a pardon for killing in self defense. The petitioner 
for the pardon must be able to demonstrate that to save his 
own life he had no alternative but to kill his assailant and 
that he could not escape. Further, the petitioner must show 
his innocence by not leaving the scene of the killing. Ingram 
Frizer received the expected pardon rather promptly on 
June 28. 

With regard to the three men present at Marlowe’s killing 
and who testified at the coroner’s inquest held two days later, 
two of them, Ingram Frizer and Nicholas Skeres, have been 
identified as relatively affluent gentlemen in the service of 
Thomas Walsingham, Marlowe’s recent host. The third gen- 
tleman, even more affluent and influential, is Robert Poley of 
Shoreditch, formerly agent provocateur in the service of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, the betrayer of Anthony Babington in 
the Babington plot against the Queen and currently employed 
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by the Vice-Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Heneage, as a court 
messenger. As late as 1591 Poley was taking directions from 
Lord Burghley in his correspondence with the English spy, 
Michael Moody, in Antwerp, an operation that did not come 
under Robert Cecil’s purview, but was continued under the 
Vice-Chamberlain. Robert Poley created a considerable num- 
ber of ciphers for correspondence between spies and the gov- 
ernment. English intelligence operations were not centralized, 
and Cecil, the Earl of Essex, and the Vice-Chamberlain, and 
perhaps others, each maintained separate organizations of 
varying size for this purpose. Robert Poley had elected not to 
seek employment under Sir Robert Cecil when the latter took 
over Walsingham’s: spy network, preferring rather to work 
for his father, Lord Burghley, for the reason that Poley’s rival 
(in terms of achievements in secret operations), Mr. William 
Waad, was put in charge of Cecil’s operations. Robert Cecil 
was not pleased that Poley, an agent of great experience and 
ability, was not under his control and in 1592 he wrote Sir 
Thomas Heneage that “I have spoken with Poley and find 
him no fool.’’ Only in 1598 after the death of Lord Burghley, 
did Poley seek employment with Cecil, but then Cecil would 
not have him. Briefly then, at the time of Marlowe’s being 
killed at Deptford, Robert Poley was not one of Cecil’s agents 
nor at any time before or after. 

A quite original explanation for Marlowe’s killing in 1593 
was proposed by W. G. Zeigler’ in 1895. Zeigler claimed that 
it was Marlowe who killed Francis Frizer at Deptford and 
then adopted Frizer’s identity, meanwhile writing the works 
of Shakespeare. Taking John Aubrey at his word Zeigler was 
inclined to believe that Marlowe in turn met his death at the 
hands of Ben Jonson in 1598. 

With the publication of Leslie Hotson’s discovery of the 
coroner's report in 1925, other explanations of Marlowe’s 
death arose. Dr. Samuel Tannebaum claimed that Marlowe’s 
murder was masterminded by Sir Walter Ralegh, who feared 
that Marlowe, upon being examined by the Privy Council, 
would turn informer. There were also theories to the effect 
that Marlowe was assassinated by government agents to 
spare the government the embarrassment of executing a 
great poet. 

Zeigler’s theory that Marlowe survived was revived in 1954 
by Calvin Hoffman in his The Murder of the Man Who Was 
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Shakespeare. Since that time, the views regarding Marlowe’s 
death have narrowed down to essentially three: 

1. Those who claim that the coroner’s report, whatever its 
other deficiencies might be, establishes beyond reasonable 
doubt that Marlowe was killed on May 30, 1593. The coroner’s 
report, dated at Deptford, June 1, 1593, is confirmed by the 
burial register at St. Nicholas, Deptford, which states that 
Christopher Marlowe was buried there that day. The evidence 
that Marlowe died in 1593 would prove that Marlowe could 
not have written the works of Shakespeare. 

2. Those who believe that Marlowe died in 1593 but who 
attempt to resolve, in one manner or another, the totality of 
the contradictory evidence. Such have been Marlowe’s biogra- 
phers, John Bakeless, Frederick Boas, and more recently. A. 
D. Wraight and Virginia F. Stern in their In Search of Christo- 
pher Marlowe. 

3. In the last category are the followers of Zeigler and Hoff- 
man, who claim that the coroner’s report is in error and that 
Marlowe survived to write the works attributed to Shake- 
speare. They argue that the probability that an official report 
of death has been falsified for political reasons is high com- 
pared to the probability that anyone but Marlowe could have 
written the works of Shakespeare, which are peculiarly like 
his own. 

The position taken in course of researching this biography 
is that if Marlowe did survive the year 1593, the probability 
is very high that his second identity can be discovered and 
his movements traced. The conviction that Marlowe’s and 
Shakespeare’s works appear to be the work of a single author 
then led to the search for this second identity. 

The coroner’s inquest for all its seeming authenticity strains 
credulity at several points. 

1. It is impossible to stab a man in the forehead to a depth 
of two inches with a dagger and such a wound, if inflicted, 
would not cause instant death. 

2. It would be very difficult to inflict a scalp wounds two 
inches long and 1/4 inch deep with a dagger, as the report 
claims that Frizer received at the hands of Marlowe. 

3. Ingram Frizer was a gentleman in the service of Thomas 
Walsingham reputed to be the patron and great friend of the 
the man that Frizer slew, yet immediately upon his release 
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from prison on June 28, 1593, Ingram Frizer is found in full 
favor of Walsingham, and continued so for many years. 

4. Robert Poley, though named as one of those present at 
Marlowe’s death in Deptford on May 30, 1593, is listed in 
another document as being elsewhere. This document reads: 


To Robert Poley, upon a warrant signed by Mr. Vice-Cham- 
berlain, dated at the court the 22nd day of June, 1593, for 
carrying of letters in post for her Majesty’s special and secret 
affairs of great importance from the Court at Croydon, the 8th 
day of May 1593, into the Low Countries to the town of the 
Hague in Holland, and for returning back again with letters 
of answer to the Court at Nonesuch the 8th of June, 1593, being 
in her Majesty’s service all the aforesaid time: [a payment of] 
thirty shillings. 


The document appears to be an alibi drawn up to establish 
that Robert Poley had nothing to do with Marlowe’s death 
(real or faked) at Deptford on May 30, 1593. As Robert Cecil 
remarked to the Vice-Chamberlain, Robert Poley was no fool. 
And as Poley himself once said: ‘I will swear and forswear 
myself rather than I will accuse myself to do me any harm.” 
It was Poley who drew up the above warrant and had it 
signed by his superior. And it was Poley whose social stand- 
ing, position of influence and impressive demeanor made him 
the principal witness at the coroner's inquest in Deptford on 
June 1, 1593. One reason why Poley might find it wise not to 
be associated with the Deptford affair is that the coroner’s 
report, which resulted largely from his sworn testimony, 
might be proven false by Marlowe’s subsequent reappear- 
ance. It is also likely that the payment to him of 30 shillings 
was for the conduct of secret affairs, among them arranging 
Marlowe’s murder under the cover of being a Court mes- 
senger. 

The real mystery surrounding Marlowe’s death then is 
why. What was the compelling reason for its necessity? One 
explanation that is advanced are the accusations of atheism 
against Marlowe by the Reverend Richard Baines. However, 
the Reverend Baines, since 1597 the rector of Waltham in Lin- 
colnshire as a reward for his spying in the Catholic seminary 
at Rheims, did not deliver his accusations against Marlowe 
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to the Privy Council until Sunday May 27, a week after Mar- 
lowe had made his appearance. To conclude then that Mar- 
lowe was summoned by the Privy Council because of the 
Baines note is to put the cart before the horse. 

Another explanation is that the government, after Parsons’ 
recent charges that it would soon abandon all religion, could 
not be seen to condone the views of an avowed atheist like 
Christopher Marlowe. Lacking the desire to take the life of 
an otherwise loyal subject, it sought fit to have it reported 
that he was killed. 

It is also possible that the government, having employed 
Marlowe as an agent provocateur against Catholics and Puri- 
tans, arrested him (as other spies were ‘arrested’) as a means 
both of debriefing him and to create the impression that he 
was not a government agent. Robert Poley and other spies 
had been similarly arrested in the Babington plot and held in 
custody for several years to protect them from the revenge of 
Catholics. Fearing that the Catholics were no longer being 
deceived by such tactics Marlowe, in a ruse to prevent his 
Own assassination by those on whom he had informed, may 
have arranged instead for his staged death at Deptford. 

We know nothing of Marlowe’s movements from the time 
he first presented himself at the Star Chamber in Westminster 
and his reported death ten days later at Deptford. In the in- 
terim the Privy Council met in the Star Chamber on May 23, 
25 and 29 but there is no record in the Privy Council register 
of Marlowe having appeared. We do learn that though the 
Privy Council knew that he was to be found at “the house of 
Mr. Thomas Walsingham in Kent,” Marlowe in reporting 
gave London as his place of residence. When he was no longer 
required to ‘‘attend on their Lordships” he very likely re- 
turned to Thomas Walsingham’s residence in Scadbury Kent. 
From thence early on the morning of May 30, Marlowe and 
two of Walsingham’s gentlemen servants, Ingram Frasier and 
Nicholas Skeres, rode the seven miles to the home of Eleanor 
Bull at Deptford, near Greenwich, there to meet with Robert 
Poley at ten o’clock. 

Robert Poley lived in Shoreditch just north of London. His 
meeting with Marlowe and two of Walsingham’s gentlemen 
at the home of Eleanor Bull must have been pre-arranged. 
There the four gentlemen spent some time together in a room 
in her house, dined about noon and “after dinner were in 
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quiet sort together there and walked in the garden belonging 
to the said house until the sixth hour after noon of the same 
day and then returned from the said garden to the room afore- 
said and there together and in company supped.” The impres- 
sion given is that after the initial exchange of pleasantries, 
dinner, and the clearing of the table by the servants they set- 
tled down to the business at hand, i.e., “were in a quiet sort to- 
gether.” 

These gentlemen had serious matters to discuss and lest 
they be overheard by members of the household they decided 
to go out in the garden where they could converse out of 
earshot. This consultation continued for some four or five 
hours at least. Working out a scenario for Marlowe’s murder 
was not an easy task and there were all sorts of problems, for 
example, who would be the fall guy and take responsibility 
for Marlowe's death. Nor can we assume that Marlowe was 
a willing planner in his own death, even if faked, to lose 
thereby all hope of advancement. Perhaps Marlowe had to be 
convinced of its necessity by false friends ‘“Pooley and Parrot’’ 
as might be inferred from Ben Jonson’s epigram Inviting a 
Friend to Supper, (quoted in Chapter 18). 

The Privy Council was certainly implicated in these machi- 
nations, for Robert Poley would never allow himself to be 
involved in such a shady operation without the direction or 
at least the connivance of his superiors. Professor William 
Urry’ has uncovered yet another link to the Privy Council in 
the person of Eleanor Bull, the widow in whose house Mar- 
lowe was reportedly killed. The records show that Eleanor 
Bull was a respectable woman who received £100 in the will 
of Blanche Parry, a cousin or close relative to Lord Burghley 
and a gentlewoman to Queen Elizabeth. It was Lord Burghley 
himself who prepared Blanche Parry’s will. In this will Mrs. 
Bull is called “cousin,” and in the prerogative court copy of 
the will she is called “my cousin Eleanor Bull.” It would ap- 
pear then that Mrs. Bull was known to Lord Burghley and he 
may have arranged for the delicate matter of Marlowe’s death 
to take place at her house, away from London and, what is 
perhaps more significant, in sight of Greenwich Palace where 
the Queen and her court were staying. Since the Queen’s coro- 
ner, William Danby, held jurisdiction within the verge, that 
is within a radius of twelve miles of the court, not only would 
he be able to hold the inquest, he would also be close at hand 
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to exercise his authority before any local official could in- 
tervene. 

The plotters left no detail to chance. This appears especially 
in the wording of the coroner’s report which is contrived with 
but one purpose in mind, and that is to meet the legal require- 
ments for obtaining a pardon for one accused of a murder 
committed in self defense. In particular the murder victim, in 
this case Marlowe, must have physically threatened the life 
of the accused. Next, the man accused of the murder must 
have been unable to avoid being killed by flight or by any 
means other than by killing his assailant. For security reasons 
the number of persons involved in Marlowe’s murder was 
also kept to the absolute minimum required for a plea in self- 
defense: the murderer, the victim and two witnesses. 

Though the coroner’s report makes it clear that Marlowe 
attacked Ingram Frizer first, the reason given is rather lame: 
Ingram Frizer and Christopher Marlowe “could not be at one 
nor agree about the payment of the sum of pence, that is, the 
reckoning.” Especially laughable is the grouping of bed, table, 
bench and the four gentlemen as was demonstrated by Judith 
Cook’ at her reenactment of Marlowe’s murder at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1986. Frizer could not move forward because he 
was sitting at the table, nor to either side, sitting as he was 
between Robert Poley and Nicholas Skeres. Nor could he back 
out because he was sitting ‘near the bed” on which Christo- 
pher Morley was then lying, facing the table. To make this 
last point very clear the coroner’s report repeats the Latin 
phrase ‘‘prope lectum’” in English as “near the bed.” The sig- 
nificance of the bed is alluded to the the play, The Merchant 
of Venice where Lancelot (i.e., Marlowe) confides to his shoe- 
maker father Gobbo (i.e., John Marlowe) four instances of how 
he barely escaped death: 


And then to escape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of 
my life with the edge of a feather-bed; here are simple escapes. 


Marlowe’s killing is said to have taken place after supper 
which was served at about six o’clock. According to the coro- 
ner’s report “...Ingram, in defense of his life, with the dagger 
aforesaid of the value of 12d. gave the said Christopher a 
mortal wound over his right eye of the depth of two inches 
and of the width of one inch; of which mortal wound the 
aforesaid Christopher Morley then and there instantly died.” 
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The inquest into Marlowe’s death took place two days later 
on June 1 and he was buried that same day. Sixteen jurors 
viewed the body and if the murder, though not the inquest, 
were a hoax, we have no evidence of how that might have 
been arranged. The great mystery that remains is just why 
was it necessary for Marlowe to die or, if he was still alive, 
to make it appear that he had been killed. 

In unraveling the activities of any intelligence service we 
may be faced with what is known as a cover. In keeping vital 
secrets from the enemy such services unavoidably mislead 
and confuse historians. If a piece of information is highly sen- 
sitive its dissemination must be restricted to as few persons 
as possible and it could never be put to paper. Information is 
especially sensitive if someone’s life would be endangered by 
its disclosure. This is almost always true for a spy who will 
receive no mercy from the enemy once he is discovered. Even 
though historians agree that Marlowe may have been a spy, 
previous inquiries into the reasons for Marlowe’s death have 
overlooked this possibility as a factor. 

Recall that in Chapter VIII Christopher Marlowe and two 
other prisoners were sent under guard by Sir Robert Sidney, 
the governor of Flushing, to Lord Burghley in London to be 
tried. Christopher Marlowe and Gilbert Gifford, the prisoners, 
and the Reverend Richard Baines, the informer, had shared a 
chamber together. Baines had accused his two companions of 
coining money and Christopher Marlowe of being a Catholic. 
Although Gilbert Gifford is described as a goldsmith and an 
excellent workman he was in fact a spy well known to the 
government, having created the ciphers that were used to foil 
the Babington plot. Richard Baines, the accuser, was himself 
another government spy, an apostate seminary priest? who 
had been at the English College at Rheims, where he had 
threatened to betray his fellow Catholic seminarians. 

What may not be so obvious about Sir Robert Sidney’s letter 
is that like Marlowe’s murder, it is also ingeniously contrived, 
this time to whisk Marlowe from Flushing, where he was in 
danger of his life, to the safety of London. First Marlowe is 
accused by Baines of being a Catholic and this could only 
have one purpose, namely, to mislead the Catholics as to Mar- 
lowe’s true loyalty. Then Marlowe is arrested for coining 
money and sent to England under guard, this to prevent the 
Catholics from intercepting his passage. 
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Now, just why was Marlowe'’s life in danger? Recall that a 
few months before being arrested in Flushing, Marlowe had 
been in Brussels, then under control of Catholic Spain, where 
his host, Charles Paget, a leader of the exile Catholics, had 
intercepted a letter from a Master Nowell to Marlowe in 
which he ‘‘discovered enough to have hanged him [Mar- 
lowe}].”” It was only by “showing with tears great repentance 
and asking on his knees forgiveness,” that Marlowe was able 
to save his life, at least temporarily. Master Nowell may have 
been the Reverend Alexander Nowell, the elderly and learned 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Paget could not be sure of 
Marlowe’s innocence. He then and there wrote a long letter 
to Thomas Barnes, his contact in London. Barnes himself was 
a double agent loyal to the Queen and, incidentally, cousin 
to the spy Gilbert Gifford, the so-called goldsmith, who had 
previously demonstrated his skill in metals by devising the 
beer-barrel post that foiled the Babington plot. In this letter 
to Barnes Paget asked: 


There is a Morley that playeth the organies in Paul's that 
was with me in my house... I hear since his coming thither he 
hath played the promoter and apprehended Catholics. I pray 
you advertise me thereof. 


The letter to Barnes also upbraided him for failing to pro- 
vide any useful intelligence in previous correspondence and 
warned that his pension from the King of Spain would be 
withdrawn unless he did. Barnes, of course, turned Paget’s 
letter over to his superior, Sir Thomas Phelippes, who passed 
it on to Lord Burghley. Burghley was not happy with the 
prospect of losing a vital pipeline into the activities of the 
English Catholics on the continent and Phelippes then drafted 
a reply that Barnes was to send to Paget. Among the bits of 
“intelligence” that Phelippes directed Barnes to transmit to 
Paget was the following. 


It is true that Morley the singing man employs himself in 
that kind of service he [Paget] writeth and hath brought divers 
into danger. 


It was one of several bits of information to lull Paget into 
believing that Barnes was really working for the Catholics. 
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Surely, if Barnes were loyal to the Queen, he would not blow 
the cover of one of her loyal spies. It would appear then that 
Marlowe’s life was being sacrificed to maintain the intelli- 
gence link to the English Catholics in Brussels allied with 
Spain. 

Just how carefully Barnes instructions were prepared may 
be inferred from the fact that whereas Paget had identified 
Marlowe as “...Morley that playeth the organies in Paul’s [ca- 
thedral in London], Barnes was instructed to refer to him as 
“...Morley the singing man.” If Barnes had acquiesced in the 
description of Marlowe as the organist at Paul’s he would 
then show himself privy to Marlowe’s cover and be suspect 
himself should that cover be blown. Hence his description of 
Marlowe as the singing man. If the Catholics ever discovered 
that Marlowe was not the organist at Paul’s, Barnes would 
still be trusted and Burghley would still have a pipeline to 
the Catholics on the continent. 

The ruse to remove Marlowe from Paget's vigilance in the 
Netherlands and convey him to London seems to have been 
successful. This ploy to keep a spy useful by having him ar- 
rested (so that the enemy would continue to trust him) had 
been used before with both Robert Poley and Thomas Barnes, 
who both continued to enjoy the trust of the Catholics long 
after their role in the Babington plot. 

At first the Catholics suspected nothing and were perhaps 
looking forward to seeing Marlowe get his come-uppance as 
a common criminal. However, nothing came of the charges 
against him and more than a year had passed by. When the 
Catholics got around to check to see if Morley was back as 
organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral imagine their consternation 
when Morley, the organist at Paul’s, was found to have been 
a Thomas Morley who a year since had been elected a gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, another man entirely. Convinced 
now of Marlowe’s total treachery the Catholics must seek re- 
venge. But the intrigues and intentions of Catholics and espe- 
cially of suspected Catholics in high places were also targets 
of intense curiosity on the part of the authorities. Their chief 
intelligencer penetrating Catholic sympathisers in London 
was none other than Robert Poley and the chief Catholic sym- 
pathisers among the nobles were Marlowe's friends, the Earl 
of Northumberland and Lord Strange. What would Robert 
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Poley do if he had any hint of Catholic plans on Marlowe’s 
life? 

Moving among Catholic circles in London, and posing as 
a Catholic himself, Robert Poley, in an effort to learn what 
the Catholics might be planning to do, would feign sympathy 
with their plans, even to the point of abetting their execution. 
That would be Poley’s normal modus operandi. The Catholics’ 
interest in Christopher Marlowe came as a complete surprise 
to Poley. Curious to discover what Marlowe had been up to 
Poley confronted Lord Burghley with his new-found intelli- 
gence. But Lord Burgahley’s response to the news surprised 
Poley even more. Marlowe must be warned of his new danger 
and protected from Catholic revenge. The usual method of 
saving a spy from enemy vengeance was to have him arrested 
on some serious charge—a method, for example, that had 
been successful the previous year in spiriting Marlowe from 
Flushing to London. But the Catholics were not likely to be 
taken in again by the same ruse. In any case, on what charge 
could Marlowe be arrested? Marlowe’s accuser in Flushing, 
the Reverend Richard Baines, probably had been called from 
Waltham in Lincolnshire to carry out the rescue operation in 
Flushing, whereby Marlowe was to be arrested on a charge 
of counterfeiting and returned safely to London. Baines’ con- 
duct of that operation was flawless and he would now be the 
logical choice for one to accuse Marlowe of even more serious 
charges. So, as a first reaction to Poley’s news of Marlowe's 
danger, there would be a plan to save him, as well as the 
necessity of keeping knowledge of that plan severely re- 
stricted. Marlowe, of course, would be one of the very few 
people who would be notified. 

Lest one question the resolve of the Catholic party to punish 
those who had brought harm to their cause, there is the case 
of the Catholic-learning Lord Strange who, when he had suc- 
ceeded to the title of the Earl of Derby in September 1593, 
was sounded out by the Catholics as a possible successor to 
the Queen should England surrender to Spain. Accordingly 
to the contemporary historian William Camden: 


Richard Hasket being secretly sent by the English fugitives 
persuaded Ferdinand, Earl of Derby (whose father Henry was 
lately deceased) to take upon him the title of the Crown, fetch- 
ing his pedigree from his great grandmother Mary, daughter 
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of Henry the seventh, and made him large promises of men 
and money from the Spaniard, threatening the Earl with as- 
sured destruction unless he would do it and conceal the 
matter. 


After a delay of about a week the Earl of Derby, afraid 
that he might be tried for treason, informed the Queen of the 
overture and the messenger, Richard Hasket, was hanged and 
quartered at St. Albans shortly after. The threat of ‘assured 
destruction” was carried out the following year when the Earl 
was poisoned. 

The news of Marlowe's danger at the hand of the Catholics 
could not be trusted to a messenger, nor could it appear in 
any written document. Instead on May 18 the Privy Council 
issued a warrant for Marlowe’s arrest and on May 20 Marlowe 
made his appearance at the Star Chamber and was told to give 
his attendance to the Council until dismissed. The Reverend 
Baines, summoned perhaps from his parish in Lincolnshire, 
did not deliver his bill of accusations against Marlowe until 
a week later, on May 27. It reads as follows: 


A note containing the opinion of one Christopher Marlowe 
concerning his damnable judgment of religion and scorn of 
God’s word. 

That the Indians and many authors of antiquity have as- 
suredly written above 16 thousand years ago, whereas Adam 
is proved to have lived within six thousand years. 

He affirmeth that Moses was but a juggler, and that one 
Harriot, being Sir Walter Ralegh’s man, can do more than he. 

That Moses made the Jews to travel forty years in the wilder- 
ness, (which journey might have been done in less than one 
year) ere they came to the promised land to the intent that 
those who were privy to most of his subtleties might perish 
and so an everlasting superstition remain in the hearts of the 
people. 

That the first beginning of religion was only to keep men 
in awe. 

That it was an easy matter for Moses, being brought up in 
all the arts of the Egyptians, to abuse the Jews, being a rude 
and gross people. 

That Christ was a bastard and his mother dishonest. 

That he was the son of a carpenter, and that if the Jews 
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among whom he was born, did crucify him, they best knew 
him and whence he came. 

That Christ deserved better to die than Barabas, and that 
the Jews had made a good choice, though Barabas were both 
a thief and murderer. 

That if there be any god or any good religion, then it is in 
the Papists because the service of God is performed with more 
ceremonies, as elevation of the mass, organs, singing men, 
shaven crowns, etc. That all Protestants are hypocritical asses. 

That if he were put to write a new Religion, he would under- 
take both a more excellent and admirable method, and that all 
the New Testament is filthily written. 

That the woman of Samaria and her sister were whores and 
that Christ knew them dishonestly. 

That St. John the Evangelist was bedfellow to Christ and 
leaned always in his bosom; that he used him as the sinners 
of Sodom. 

That all they that love not tobacco and boys were fools. 

That all the apostles were fishermen and base fellows, nei- 
ther of wit nor worth, that Paul only had wit, but he was a 
timorous fellow in bidding men to be subject to magistrates 
against his conscience. 

That he had as good right to coin as the Queen of England, 
and that he was acquainted with one Poole, a prisoner in New- 
grate, who hath great skill in mixture of metals and, having 
learned some things of him, he meant through help of a cun- 
ning stamp maker to coin French crowns, pistolets, and En- 
glish shillings. 

That if Christ would have instituted the sacrament with 
more ceremonial reverence, it would have been had in more 
admiration, that it would have been much better being admin- 
istered in a tobacco pipe. 

That the angel Gabriel was a bawd to the Holy Ghost, be- 
cause he brought a salutation to Mary. 

That one Richard Cholmeley hath confessed that he was 
persuaded by Marlowe’s reasons to become an atheist. 

These things, with many other shall by good and honest 
witness be approved to be his opinions and common speeches, 
and that this Marlowe doth not only hold them himself, but 
almost into every company he cometh he persuades men to 
atheism, willing them not to be afeared of bugbears and hob- 
goblins, and utterly scorning both God and his ministers, as I, 
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Richard Baines will justify and prove both by mine oath and 
the testimony of many honest men, and almost all men with 
whom he hath conversed many time will testify the same and, 
as | think, all men in Christianity ought to endeavor that the 
mouth of so dangerous a member may be stopped. He sayeth 
likewise that he hath quoted a number of contrarieties out of 
the scripture which he hath given to some great men who in 
convenient time shall be named. When these things shall be 
called into question, the witness shall be produced. 


It is now known that Baines’ accusations of blasphemy and 
atheism against Marlowe are suspiciously like those that ap- 
peared in Baines’ own written confession in 1583 after he had 
been exposed as an English spy at the Catholic seminary in 
Rheims.’ Even Baines’ own confession is not to be trusted 
since it procured his release from confinement at the seminary 
and was published immediately along with other such ac- 
counts as an example to other seminarians of how pride and 
sensuality lead to greater evils, the loss of one’s faith and 
eternal damnation. Asked now to provide accusations as a 
pretext for Marlowe's incarceration for his own safety, Baines 
did the best he could. His accusations were certainly damag- 
ing and strongly worded, but the Privy Council was not in- 
clined to try an innocent and loyal subject on such charges, 
preoccupied as it then was with the very survival of the gov- 
ernment itself. The problem of insuring Marlowe’s safety still 
remained, and there was no easy solution. The only secure 
defense against determined assassins is to die. 

Instead of having Marlowe die, it could be made to appear 
that Marlowe was dead, but that course presented problems 
of its own. How do you convince the Catholics that Marlowe 
was dead without evidence? If Marlowe merely disappeared, 
friends of Marlowe, like the Lord Strange and the Earl of 
Northumberland with strong Catholic sympathies, would be 
curious as to his whereabouts or the manner of his death. 
Where at first the problem was to find charges on which Mar- 
lowe could be arrested and imprisoned, it now became one 
of creating convincing evidence of his death, evidence that 
would convince the ever more suspicious Catholics. But creat- 
ing credible evidence of Marlowe’s death was something that 
the ever resourceful Poley would gladly undertake to do. Ex- 
pecting to be well paid Poley delivered on his promise, in 
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effect a report signed by the Queen’s coroner attesting to Mar- 
lowe’s death in the home of Eleanor Bull at Deptford. 

But the coroner’s report on the manner of Marlowe’s death 
was not made public. Instead it became known that Marlowe 
suffered a violent death in a brawl with a serving man over 
a lewd woman. This account was accepted not only by the 
Catholics but even more gleefully by the Puritans who used 
it as an example of God’s judgment on unbelievers for 
years afterward. 

Another consequence of Marlowe's staged death was the 
paper trail that was created to conceal from the Catholics the 
fact that he was still alive. That this paper trail was not for the 
public consumption is clear from the fact that the information 
leaked by the government about the manner of Marlowe's 
death does not reflect the contents of the coroner’s report. 
Instead the information in the coroner’s report was first made 
public by William Vaughan in Golden Grove, published in 
1600: 


Not inferior to these was one Christopher Marlowe, by pro- 
fession a playmaker who, as it is reported, about seven years 
ago wrote a book against the Trinity: but see the effects of 
God’s justice. It so happened that at Deptford, a little village 
about three miles distant from London, as he meant to stab 
with his poniard one named Ingram that had invited him 
thither to a feast, and was then playing at tables, he quickly 
perceiving it, so avoided the thrust that withal, drawing out 
his dagger for his defense, he stabbed this Marlowe into the 
eye, in such sort, that his brains coming out at the dagger’s 
point, he shortly after died. 


Recently Charles Nicholl® revealed Vaughan’s source to 
have been a family relationship between the Vaughans and 
the Earl of Northumberland. This confirms then that Nor- 
thumberland himself had seen the coroner’s report on Mar- 
lowe’s death, and that the main purpose of the report was to 
convince the Catholics that Marlowe was dead. 

Like the coroner's report the Baines note also seems to have 
been used to answer suspicions regarding Marlowe’s disap- 
pearance. In addition to the original note in which Baines is 
identified as the accuser, there is a copy in the hand of a 
professional scribe. In this copy whole passages are crossed 
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out in yet another hand. Marlowe’s remarks about tobacco, 
boys and coining money, and Baine’s last paragraph offering 
to bring in witnesses to testify against Marlowe and his urging 
that “the mouth of so dangerous a member may be stopped” 
are all omitted. The the title and date of the Baines note is 
changed to: 


A note delivered on Whitsun eve last of the most horrible 
blasphemies and damnable opinions uttered by Christopher 
Marley who within iij days after came to a sudden & fearful 
end of his life. 


contradicting the coroner’s report according to which Mar- 
lowe was killed several days before Whitsunday. The revised 
Baines note is identified on the back as: 


Copye of Marloes 
blasphemyes 
As sent to her H 


Now, clearly, from this marked up copy of Baines’ accusa- 
tions a fair copy was made and sent to the Queen. The fair 
copy omitted the day of death, stating only that Marlowe died 
within three days of having uttered “‘most horrible blasphem- 
ies and damnable opinions’. The revised Baine’s note is no 
longer an accusation, it is rather a report of Marlowe’s death, 
the reason why it was necessary to postdate it to June 3. It 
avoids the necessity of a coroner's report regarding the man- 
ner of Marlowe’s death and only creates the impression that 
Marlowe was struck dead by God no later than three days 
after his blasphemous utterances (which he then must have 
made on or after May 27). No Christian would doubt that 
anyone, having blasphemed so outrageously, would bring 
God’s wrath upon himself by suffering a ‘sudden and fear- 
ful” death. An ingenious revision indeed, one that laid Mar- 
lowe’s death to Divine wrath and absolved the Privy Council 
of any complicity or the need to explain. Should the revised 
Baines note arouse suspicion and occasion further enquiries, 
there was always the coroner's report to fall back on. 

More than any other single document the revised Baines 
note lays bare the effort exerted to preserve Marlowe’s life. 
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Burghley was the one man with the wisdom, sense of econ- 
omy, the authority and the motive to effect this cavalier trans- 
formation of the allegations signed by Baines into an 
anonymous report of a fearful death attributable to God’s 
wrath on a blasphemer. It is not surprising then to discover 
that the revisions to the Baines note appear to be in Lord 
Burghley’s distinctively facile and slapdash hand. The scribal 
copy of the Baines note was deliberately prepared at his direc- 
tion for the purpose of alteration, with ample spacing between 
lines for insertions to be made. 

Marlowe's evading his enemies by appearing to be dead 
had its consequences. He could no longer be known as Chris- 
topher Marlowe and would have to adopt a new name. He 
was now cut off from family and friends, nor could he be seen 
frequenting his old haunts. He would have to exile himself, at 
least to a neighboring town. Wilton and its environs, 90 miles 
west of London, where he could continue in his literary labors 
for the Countess of Pembroke and be near trusted friends, 
such as Ralegh, Harriot, John Harington, and John Davies, 
would be where he would go. Significantly also, these friends 
were all stolid Protestants. Ended would be Marlowe’s associ- 
ations with the Earl of Northumberland and with the Lord 
Strange. 

Any belongings Marlowe left behind in Scadbury would be 
in the safe keeping of Thomas Walsingham. This was not the 
case in London. There was only one man there who could be 
trusted to prevent the loss of Marlowe’s belongings: Thomas 
Nashe. If Marlowe desired publication of any of his works 
posthumously, Nashe, an editor of considerable experience, 
could also be counted on to do it. But Nashe would blab, 
passing along confidential information disguised in what he 
naively thought were impossible conundrums. No, if Nashe 
were to be charged with the task of guarding Marlowe’s pos- 
sessions in London, he must do it as though it were a duty to 
a dead friend, much as Marlowe had taken charge of Watson’s 
manuscripts when the latter died. Nashe must also be the first 
to know that Marlowe had been killed, lest some enterprising 
stationer of Paul’s Churchyard make off with Marlowe’s 
manuscripts, as Chettle had done with Robert Greene’s 
Groatsworth. 

So the first thing that Robert Poley had to do on his return 
to London from Deptford late in the evening of May 30, 1593, 
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was to drop in on Nashe and tell him that Christopher Mar- 
lowe had been killed somewhere outside of London. Poley 
would have to be vague, for to give the exact location would 
invite enquiry, which in turn would raise suspicions then as 
much as it has today. Poley also conveyed to Nashe the main 
purpose of his visit, that Nashe was to take charge of Mar- 
lowe’s possessions. 

The effect of this news on Nashe was quite surprising. He 
had been brooding over the hanging the day before of John 
Penry, a follower of Martin Marprelate. It was Nashe who 
had published the unfounded suspicion that Penry was the 
much sought after Martin Marprelate.’? The death of Penry 
was a severe blow to the Puritans, and Nashe knew they 
would seek to avenge his death. It was chiefly Nashe with 
his pamphlets who had aroused the populace against Penry, 
and he had even gone so far as to search the country about 
London in the hopes of finding him so that he might be appre- 
hended. With good reason Nashe feared that there was no 
way that he could now prevent his own assassination by some 
fanatical Puritan so, when he heard that Marlowe, whose role 
in the anti-Marprelate pamphlets was less conspicuous than 
his own, had been killed the day after Penry had been hanged, 
he must have truly believed that he would be next. 

We do not know just what Nashe found in Marlowe’s lodg- 
ings but we can surmise there were things for which Marlowe 
would have no further use because they were marks by which 
he was identified: his velvet hose, his wide blue suercoat, and 
the rapier with the gilt pommel, accoutrements Nashe had 
described as Marlowe’s in Cobbler of Canterbury. 

As to manuscripts that Marlowe left behind we may judge 
from Nashe’s publishing of them, that he left a copy of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, the original performance of which they may 
have staged at Cambridge, and the more wanton passages 
Marlowe had translated from Ovid’s Art of Love, individual 
poems on separate sheets of paper, each signed by the transla- 
tor. Now that Marlowe was dead, the latter could be pub- 
lished surreptitiously without fear of reprisal. Marlowe’s 
Edward II published about this time also shows signs of 
Nashe’s careful editing. But, however these windfalls may 
have delighted Nashe on some other occasion, viewing them 
now only reminded him of Marlowe, whom he had regarded 
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with such affection. His heart grew heavy and his grief over- 
whelmed all his former fears of death. Like Robert Greene in 
a time of great calamity, Thomas Nashe turned penitent, and 
all those whom he had ever pursued, the Puritans, John Penry, 
even Doctor Gabriel Harvey, he now embraced in a soul- 
cleansing Christian love. 

Nashe, a new man, cleansed of hate and compassionate, 
proclaimed his conversion soon after in Christ’s Tears Over 
Jerusalem, a conversion as dramatic as any in history. In the 
months previous he had been engaged in a controversy in the 
press with Doctor Gabriel Harvey, famously known as the 
Harvey-Nashe quarrel. The quarrel was occasioned by the 
death of Robert Greene, the previous year, when Harvey at- 
tacked the dead Greene in his Four Letters. Nashe answered 
Harvey and lashed at him mercilessly in Strange News. This 
quarrel in print had a large following, and Nashe was thought 
by all to be getting the best of it. It was strange then to see 
Nashe appear in print begging Doctor Harvey's forgiveness 
for no apparent reason. The old don himself could not believe 
it and thought it was some trick. It was indeed hard to believe 
that Nashe, that high-spirited master of satire, could change 
so abruptly into a meek penitent. Nashe wrote to his readers: 


I have nothing to spend on you but passion [sorrow]. A 
hundred unfortunate farewells to fantastical satirism! In those 
veins heretofore have I misspent my spirit and prodigally con- 
spired against good hours. Nothing is there now so much in 
my vows as to be at peace with all men and make submissive 
amends where I have most displeased. Not basely fearblasted 
or constraintively overruled, but purely pacificatory suppliant, 
for reconciliation and pardon do I sue to the principallest of 
them [the Puritans], against whom | professed utter enmity. 
Even of Master Doctor Harvey, I heartily desire the like, whose 
fame and reputation (though through some precedent injuri- 
ous provocations and fervent incitements of young heads) I 
rashly assailed; yet, now better advised, and of his perfections 
more confirmedly persuaded, unfeignedly I entreat of the 
whole world, from my pen, his [Harvey’s] worth may receive 
no impeachment. All acknowledgements of abundant scholar- 
ship, courteous well-governed behavior, and ripe experienced 
judgment, do I attribute unto him. Only with his mild gentle 
moderation, hereunto hath he won me. 
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Having so made his peace with all men, Nashe went on to 
bare the depth of his grief: 


My impotent care-crazed style cast off its light wings and 
betook it to wooden stilts. All agility it forgot, and gravelled 
itself in gross-brained formality. Now a little is it revived, but 
not so revived that it hath utterly shook off its dank upper 
mourning garment. That which my tear-stubbed pen in this 
theological subject hath attempted, is no more but the coarse- 
spun web of discontent, a quintessence of holy complaint, ex- 
tracted out of my true cause of condolement. 


Nashe never reveals the true cause of his deep grief, but 
Christ's Tears Over Jerusalem is rather transparently Christo- 
pher’s Tears Over London. Nashe was in an elegiac mood when 
he wrote it, and in the first edition of Dido, Queen of Carthage, 
which Nashe supervised, no copy of which can now be found, 
Nashe included an elegy on the death of Christopher Marlowe 
(which was withdrawn from later editions). The whole first 
half of Christ's Tears is a jeremiad in which the following re- 
frain is repeated again and again: 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest my prophets, and stonest 
them I sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathereth her chicks under her 
wings, but you would not! 


Nashe seems to blame the death of Marlowe, a prophet of 
peace sent by God to England, on the evil city of London: 


Hitherto stretcheth the prosecution of thy desolation. Now 
to London must | turn me, London that turneth from none of 
Thy left-hand impieties. As great a desolation as Jerusalem 
hath London deserved. Whatsoever of Jerusalem I have writ- 
ten, was but to lend her a looking-glass. Now enter | into my 
true tears, my tears for London, wherein I crave pardon 
though I deal more searchingly than common soul surgeons 
accustom; for, in this book, wholly have I bequeathed my pen 
and my spirit to the prosternating and enfurrowing the fron- 
tiers of sin. So let it be acceptable to God and his Church what 
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I write, as no man in this treatise I will particularly touch, none 
I will removedly allude to, but only attaint vice in general. 


Nashe, however, does not attack the vices of pride, ambi- 
tion and atheism, the vices that Marlowe had been accused 
of, which would seem to imply that, if he held London respon- 
sible for Marlowe’s death, it was only because, as a den of 
iniquity, it had corrupted him. But in spite of Nashe’s protes- 
tations that he attacked no one in particular, someone in au- 
thority was offended, and Nashe had to suppress a passage 
regarding the misappropriation of money left for charitable 
purposes. Later, in a letter to Christopher Marlowe (ad- 
dressed to him as William Cotton), Nashe wrote of the alder- 
man’s persecution of the Chamberlain’s men (Shakespeare’s 
company of players) “’...as if they had written another Christ’s 
Tears...’ Christ’s Tears, a lengthy piece, was registered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall on September 8, 1593. Nine days later, another 
of Nashe’s works was registered, Jack Wilton, The Unfortunate 
Traveler, considered by some to be the first novel in the En- 
glish language. 

Though Nashe’s Jack Wilton was registered about a week 
after Christ’s Tears, it does not mean that Nashe wrote these 
two pieces a week apart, or that he necessarily wrote Christ's 
Tears first. Rather, it appears that Nashe had been working on 
both these works early in 1593. When he learned of Marlowe’s 
death he composed the repentance piece which he then used 
to open and enlarge Christ’s Tears then ready for publication. 
After he learned that Marlowe was still alive he used The 
Unfortunate Teacher in like fashion to celebrate the good news. 
The fact that these two pieces were registered only a week 
apart means that Nashe at the time was settling his own liter- 
ary affairs and, having readied Christ’s Tears for the press, he 
went on to finish his earlier project. But the telescoping of the 
publication of these two pieces into a brief period, vividly sets 
off their contrasting mood and style. In Jack Wilton, Thomas 
Nashe is his old ebullient self again, completely recovered 
from his late depression. He is again attacking the Puritans, 
John Penry or no John Penry. He seems even anxious to re- 
mind these once-feared enemies that their great leader was 
ignominiously hanged and holds up to them the example of 
a similar ‘hanging’ of the Anabaptist, John Leyden. Clearly, 
Nashe had learned by then that Marlowe’s death was not the 
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result of Puritan vengeance; for him there would be no better 
evidence of this than to have recently seen Marlowe alive in 


the flesh. 
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1 5 The Unfortunate 
Traveler 
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hen Nashe came across English translations of se- 
Weees Ovid’s Elegies and the manuscript of Dido in 
Marlowe’s London study, he did what was expected 
of him. As to the Elegies, he was impressed by both their 
daring and delicacy, which, in matters of love, are not easily 
reconciled. Nashe foresaw a ready market but the printing 
would have to be surreptitious. Though these poems could 
not be licensed for printing in England they could still be sold 
if they were represented as foreign books. Thus the Elegies 
that Marlowe left behind for Nashe (ten out of a total of 48) 
were published with a title page that proclaimed that the 
printing was done in “Middleborough,” the Netherlands, and 
further, they were bound up in one volume with the first 
edition of epigrams by Nashe’s friend I.D., or John Davies. 
There were two editions of the Elegies; clearly the first one 
is the incomplete one, since it contains errors corrected in the 
second edition. Thus, the combined book of the first edition 
has two title pages, the first title page reading: Epigrammes 
and Elegies, by I. D. and C. M., an ornament, and At Middlebor- 
ough. Then follows Davies’ epigrams, ending with one given 
special prominence, titled in very large letters: IGNOTO, “to 
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one unknown” (the intended meaning being, “‘to one un- 
named”). The second title page is more explicit: Certain of 
Ovid's Elegies, by C. Marlowe, the same ornament as before, 
and Aft Middleborough. A single ornament used throughout is 
displayed vertically and repeated four times to form a pattern 
on both title pages. Over the title, Ignoto, it is repeated five 
and one-half times to form another pattern. 

By sheer chance, the author wrote to the Huntington Li- 
brary for microfilm copies of this edition and of a wholy unre- 
lated work by Richard Harvey, Plain Perceval Peacemaker of 
England, published in London about 1589. After some confu- 
sions as to which was which it was noticed that this same 
ornament appears on the title page of Richard Harvey’s book. 
It is clear then that the first, shorter edition of Ovid's Elegies 
was printed in London, not “Middleborough,” as _ repre- 
sented. The name of the Dutch town was actually Mid- 
dleburgh, not Middleborough. 

Since the epigram, Ignoto, is given such prominence, and 
since it was obviously an addition (appearing last), it is possi- 
ble to date the publication of the first edition of the Elegies 
rather precisely. First, the publication was after Marlowe’s 
death, for he never would have allowed his name to appear 
publicly as author of such wanton verse. The first three elegies 
of the ten printed are signed respectively, C. Marlowe, C. 
Marlow, and C. Marlow. The typesetter, having begun with 
the notion that the selections might be by different authors, 
came to realize that they were all by the same author. 

The epigram, Ignoto, provides another clue as to the date 
of publication by the following argument. When Margaret 
Marlowe, the sister of the poet, was married in Canterbury 
on June 15, 1590, it was an event to remember, with John 
Davies dancing and having his boots cast into the well, a 
wedding that came off a day late, inclining one to believe that 
the bridegroom, like Petruchio in Taming of the Shrew, was 
determined to tame his shrew. Margaret was along in years 
when she married at age 25. Nashe and Davies, after that 
memorable occasion looked forward to another Canterbury 
wedding, and would not have missed it. On June 10, 1593, 
just eleven days after Deptford, Marlowe’s sister, Anne, was 
married; Dr. Urry of Canterbury, who studied the records, 
reports that it was a ‘‘shotgun wedding’. Who, then, was the 
father of the child? Assume that it was John Davies, that very 
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eligible and determined bachelor, for his epigram, Ignoto, is 
just the kind of answer that a man might make to a girl he 
had loved and who would have him, but whom he did not 
wish to marry. 

John Davies was relieved, then, when Anne found another 
suitor, the tailor, John Crawford, and, as he himself would 
hardly be welcome at the wedding, he saw fit to send an 
epigram in which he proclaimed: “Sweet wrench, I love thee, 
yet I will not sue.” Thomas Nashe would deliver it, and when 
Anne Marlowe read the rather saucy poem, she must have 
returned it to Nashe somewhat gingerly, saying he could have 
it. Nashe was happy to get this trifle addressed to Anne, but 
in publishing it he renamed it Ignoto, though more properly, 
he should have named it ‘Ad Ignotam”, or simply, as Ovid 
had to Corinna, ‘‘ad amicam’”, to my lady friend. 

Davies’ poem alludes to a rather strange custom of shoe- 
maker’s daughters, that of giving their silken shoe laces to a 
gentleman to be worn on the ear as favors, a kind of shoemak- 
er’s Order of the Garter. According to Davies: 


Yet for thy sake I will not bore mine ear 
To hang thy dirty silken shoe ti-ers there. 


We might speculate that the epigram, Ignofo, was written 
about the time of Anne Marlowe’s wedding, that Nashe went 
to Canterbury for the wedding, but that Marlowe was not 
present, a circumstance that made the occasion even sadder. 

The translations by Marlowe of Ovid’s Art of Love, poems 
that have been considered licentious, were the first works 
from Marlowe’s pen to have been published under his name. 
Tamburlaine had been published anonymously some years be- 
fore, as were Arden of Faversham, King John, the Henry VI and 
other plays Marlowe may have written. 

When Nashe set out to publish Dido; it was, ‘‘the first heir 
of Marlowe’s invention.” Nashe lavished more than his usual 
pains in preparing this work for the press. He provided it 
with a Dramatis Personae, and attached an elegy on Marlowe’s 
death in which he mentioned other plays that Marlowe had 
written. This would confirm that even in 1593 Marlowe was 
still an unknown author. 

Nashe’s elegy on Marlowe was removed from all later edi- 
tions since Nashe soon learned that Marlowe was still alive. 
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In his Bibliotheca Brittanico-Hibernica published in 1748, Bishop 
Tanner mentions an elegy on Marlowe by Nashe prefixed to 
Marlowe’s Dido. Warton, the antiquarian, having seen a copy 
of the elegy, wrote that ”’...a copy of this play was in Osborne’s 
catalogue in the year 1754; that he then saw it in his shop 
(together with several of Mr. Oldy’s books that Osborne had 
purchased), and that the elegy in question ‘on Marlowe’s un- 
timely death’ was inserted immediately after the title page; 
that it mentioned a play of Marlowe’s entitled The Duke of 
Guise and four others; but whether particularly by name, he 
could not recollect. Unluckily he did not purchase this rare 
piece, and it is now God knows where.” 

In preparing Dido for the press, Nashe probably slipped in 
that cunningly concealed double entendre in Aeneas’ solemn 
speech to Queen Dido. He thought so well of all he had done, 
that he annexed his name to Marlowe’s as the author, giving 
himself second billing in smaller type. 

While all this was going on, Marlowe observed the decent 
silence of the dead but some of the things that the well-mean- 
ing Nashe was doing made him turn over in his grave. Mar- 
lowe, playing dead, had every intention of coming back to 
life, but Nashe was making it impossible. If Marlowe planned 
to come back to life, he would wish to do it unnoticed, but 
with an elegy on his death published abroad, the news of his 
miraculous resurrection would spread like fire. And Marlowe, 
who aspired to become a poet as immortal as Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace or Sophocles, would never allow the first work to bear 
his name to be his wanton, unpublished translation of Ovid. 

After Deptford Marlowe, preoccupied with his strange mis- 
fortune, thought how he might recover his good name. Ac- 
cused of being an atheist and blasphemer among other things, 
one innuendo in particular may have rankled him, namely, 
that one man cannot love another except dishonestly. To this 
charge Marlowe had a kind of answer in his play, Edward II, 
a play in which the king, a good man, but one with a distaste 
for rule and government, a king who loved the trappings of 
his office but shirked its responsibilities, a self-willed man 
who loved his flattering minions and neglected his queen, a 
king of England who dies a death so piteous as to overshadow 
all his failings. Marlowe’s portrayal of the king’s behavior is 
not as lurid as Holinshed’s, and the king’s minions are por- 
trayed colorfully but not sympathetically. The character of 
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Edward II is, in fact, based on that of the late Henri II of 
France, whose passionate nature also interfered with the con- 
duct of his office: he would fall in love most inopportunely 
now with some great lady, now with one of his minions; a 
highly intelligent and sensitive man rendered helpless by the 
darts of blind Cupid. 

The play Edward II was licensed on July 6, 1593, and it is 
reasonable to assume that Marlowe surfaced shortly before 
this time. The miraculous episode of Marlowe returning from 
the dead is revealed in The Unfortunate Traveler by a typical 
Nashian slip, a kind of conundrum which Nashe felt not even 
the devil could divine the meaning of but, which in fact, is 
rather transparent. 

Nashe typically dedicated his works to recent patrons who 
thought well of him and might be expected to continue their 
favor. From among those he met during his happy sojourn at 
the Isle of Wight, the previous winter, Nashe had dedicated 
pieces to the two Lady Elizabeths, the daughter and wife re- 
spectively of Sir George Carey; next in turn to be remembered 
was Henry Wriohesely, the Earl of Southampton, whom he 
met there—The Unfortunate Traveler was dedicated to him. 
Nashe appears at ease in addressing the Earl and apologizes 
for not having written something for him sooner, as though 
the Earl might have been offended by the delay. 

The unfortunate traveler of Nashe’s novel is one Jack Wil- 
ton, ‘’a gentleman at least, ... a certain kind of an appendix or 
page, belonging or appertaining in or unto the confines of the 
English court” of King Henry the Eighth who took part in 
that king’s war against France. Like Nashe spying on the Puri- 
tans, Jack Wilton is an amateur intelligencer: ‘““This was my 
plot. I knew a piece of service of intelligence which was pres- 
ently to be done, that required a man with all of his five 
senses to effect it, and would overthrow any fool that should 
undertake it.” Jack Wilton also digresses from his story on 
occasion for a little Puritan-baiting, and dwells at length on 
the Anabaptist (Puritan) uprising in Minster, Germany. Ac- 
cording to Nashe’s modern editor, R. B. McKerrow: 


The insurrection broke out on February 6, 1534, and on Feb- 
ruary 21 the Anabaptists secured a majority in the Council, 
and appointing Knipperdollinck, their executioner, as Burgo- 
master, proceeded to realize the rule of Christ on earth. As a 
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beginning they drove all who were not of their way of thinking 
from the town, so that many of them perished of cold and 
hunger. Seeking to have all things in common, they confiscated 
the goods of those whom they had exiled. They destroyed all 
images, pictures, and musical instruments, and passed certain 
sumptuary laws. They tried also to introduce polygamy, but 
this seems to have been a failure. 

The head of the movement was at first Jan Matthys, a baker 
of Haarlem, who being killed in a sortie at Easter, 1535, was 
succeeded by Jan of Leyden. Until April 1535, the siege was 
carried on by the Bishop of Miinster with the help of some 
Hessian troops, and against these the insurgents, in spite of 
internal quarrels, made good resistance. At that date, however, 
a number of princes, both Catholic and Protestant, joined in 
an attack upon the town, and on June 24 it was taken by 
assault. Jan of Leyden and Knipperdollinck were tortured to 
death in the market-place. 


It was to annoy the Puritans, helpless and frightened after 
the execution of their leader, John Penry, that Nashe re- 
minded them of John Leyden. He is addressing the Puritans 
when he writes: 


What is there more, as touching this tragedy, that you would 
be resolved of? Say quickly, for now is my pen on foot again. 
How John Leyden died? Is that it? He died like a dog; he was 
hanged and the halter paid for. For his companions, do they 
trouble you? I can tell you they troubled some men before, for 
they were all killed and none escaped, no, not so much as one 
to tell the tale of the rainbow. Hear what it is to be Anabaptists, 
to be Puritans, to be villains. You may be counted illuminate 
butchers for a while, but your end will be: “Good people, pray 
for us.” 


Returning to Nashe’s narrative, Jack Wilton next tells of his 
travels with Henry Howard, the Earl of Surrey, and here we 
get the first hint that he is speaking of Marlowe, for Surrey, 
a great poet like Marlowe, was executed by King Henry VIII. 
For if Jack Wilton is Thomas Nashe, then the Earl of Surrey 
is but a thin disguise for Christopher Marlowe. In the wars 
of Henry VIII, Jack Wilton and his lord, the Earl of Surrey, 
had become separated. Then, as Jack Wilton tells it: 
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What with wagons and bare ten-toes having attained to 
Middleborough (good Lord, see the changing chances of us 
knights arrant infants), I met with the right honorable Lord 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, my late master. Jesu! I was 
persuaded I should not be more glad to see heaven than I was 
to see him! O, it was a right noble Lord, liberality itself (if in 
this iron age there were any such creatures as liberality left on 
the earth), a prince in content because a poet without a peer! 


The phrase, “‘my late master,” is a slip of the pen, since the 
Earl’s death is nowhere reported in The Unfortunate Traveler. 
But wherever Nashe met Marlowe it was a most joyful re- 
union, more joyous for Nashe than the day he would see 
heaven. 

All authorities agree that the foregoing passage by Nashe 
is meant to apply, not to Surrey, but to Christopher Marlowe, 
though it has not hitherto been noticed that Nashe speaks of 
seeing man alive whom he thought dead. Overjoyed on seeing 
his “late master,”” a poet without peer, Nashe continues: 


Destiny never defames herself but when she lets an excellent 
poet die. If there be any spark of Adam’s paradised perfection 
yet embered up in the breasts of mortal men, certainly God 
hath bestowed that, his perfectest image, on poets. None come 
so near to God in wit, none more contemn the world, vatis 
avarus non temere est animus, sayeth Horace, versus amat, hoc 
studet unum; seldom have you seen any poet possessed with 
avarice, only verses he loves, nothing else he delights in, and, 
as they contemn the world, so contrarily of the mechanical 
world are none more contemned. Despised they are of the 
world, because they are not of the world. Their thoughts are 
exalted above the world of ignorance and all earthly conceits. 

Ah sweet angelical choristers, they are continually conver- 
sant in the heaven of Arts. Heaven itself is but the highest 
height of knowledge; he that knows himself and all things else 
knows the means to be happy. Happy, thrice happy, are they 
whom God hath doubled his spirit upon and given a double 
soul unto to be poets. 

My heroical master exceeded in this supernatural kind of 
wit. He entertained no gross earthly spirit of fear that are 
feigned to be of the water, but admirable, airy, and fiery spirits, 
full of freedom, magnanimity, and bountihood. Let me not 
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speak any more of his accomplishments, for fear ] spend all 
my spirits in praising him, and leave myself no vigor or effects 
of a soul to go forward with my history. 

Having thus met him I so much adored, no interpleading 
was there of opposite occasions but, back I must return and 
bear half stakes with him in the lottery of travel. ] was not 
altogether unwilling to walk along with such a good purse- 
bearer, yet musing what changeable humor had so suddenly 
seduced him from his native soil to seek out needless perils in 
those parts beyond the seas, one night very boldly I demanded 
of him the reason that moved him thereto. 


Judging from the above, Marlowe had called on Nashe and 
urged him to come with him to “‘parts beyond the seas,” shar- 
ing expenses (half-stakes). When asked for the reason for the 
proposed journey, Surrey (Marlowe) replied: 


Ah, my little page, full little canst thou perceive how far 
metamorphosed I am from myself since I last saw thee. There 
is a little God called Love that will not be worshipped of any 
leaden brains; one that proclaims himself sole king and em- 
peror of piercing eyes, and chief sovereign of soft hearts. He 
it is that, exercising his empire in my eyes, hath exercised and 
clean conjured me from my content. 


Surrey (Marlowe) blames his metamorphosis on Cupid. 
Marlowe was in some disguise, had grown a beard and had 
altered his dress, but hints that his metamorphosis had trans- 
formed him more completely than Nashe could ever perceive. 

Nashe’s selection of Surrey to represent Marlowe could not 
have been more apt. Henry Howard, the Earl of Surrey, was 
an English poet and soldier, and an earl only by courtesy. 
Like Marlowe, he was the author of love poems and elegies. 
He had translated the second and third books of Virgil’s Ae- 
neid as Marlowe had translated the first and fourth books for 
his play, Dido. It was Surrey, and not Christopher Marlowe, as 
it is commonly supposed, who originated English blank verse. 

Nashe also seems to have perceived the parallel between 
the treatment accorded Surrey by his countrymen and that 
experienced by Marlowe. Poets above all are contemned by 
the mechanical world; so it was with Sappho and Ovid. Sur- 
rey, somewhat like Marlowe, had been accused of treasonable 
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ambition on negligible evidence and executed in 1547. Nashe 
had them all in mind when he quoted Jeremiah: ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that stonest my prophets, and killest them I sent 
unto thee...” With these sentiments Nashe was easily per- 
suaded never to disclose to anyone that he had seen Marlowe 
alive. As Hamlet advised Horatio in a similar situation, Mar- 
lowe must have made Nashe swear: 


..that you, at such time seeing me, never shall 

With arms encumbered thus, or headshake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As “Well, we know,” or “We could, and if we would,” 
Or “If we list to speak,” or “There be, and if they might,” 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 

That you know aught of me. This not to do, 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 

Swear! 


Jack Wilton (Nashe) mentions that “one night’ he boldly 
asked Surrey (Marlowe) what it was that had, all of a sudden, 
made him want to travel. Evidently Marlowe’s meeting with 
Nashe was not a single visit, but a protracted association, 
an association that would been impossible in London. Again 
Nashe, with his wonted transparency, names the place: it 
would be at Wilton, the name that Nashe adopted for his 
unfortunate traveler. It is easy to see how this was arranged. 
The Countess of Pembroke need only have asked Nashe to 
see something through the press for her, and invite him to 
Wilton. There one night, and many nights thereafter, Mar- 
lowe, still shunning the light of day, visited him in his study. 
Nashe, though much relieved that the Puritans had nothing 
to do with Marlowe’s disappearance, was still puzzled by the 
abrupt change in Marlowe’s habits, his assuming of a new 
identity, his earnest agitated manner, and now this trip, which 
neither of them could well afford. 

Marlowe, speaking as Surrey, explained his emotional be- 
havior as a consequence of falling in love with a great lady 
that he had recently seen at Hampton Court. Since it is Surrey 
speaking with the voice of Marlowe, the lady is Surrey’s Ger- 
aldine. Surrey, speaking for Marlowe, describes her: 


Thou knowest stately Geraldine, too stately, I fear, for me 
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to do homage to her statue or shrine. She it is that is come out 
of Italy to bewitch all the wise men of England. Upon Queen 
Catherine Dowager [i.e., Catherine of Aragon] she waits, that 
hath a dowry of beauty sufficient to make her wooed of the 
greatest kings in Christendom. Her high exalted sunbeams 
have set the Phoenix nest of my breast on fire and I myself 
have brought Arabian spiceries of sweet passions and praises 
to furnish out the funeral flame of my folly. Those who were 
condemned to be smothered to death by sinking down into 
the soft bottom of an high built bed of roses, never died so 
sweet a death as I should die if her rose-colored disdain were 
my death’s man. 

O! thrice imperial Hampton Court, Cupid’s enchanted cas- 
tle, the place where I first saw perfect omnipotence of the 
almighty expressed in mortality, ’tis thou alone that, tithing 
all other men solace in thy pleasant situation, affordest me 
nothing but an excellent begotten sorrow out of the chief trea- 
sury of al] thy recreations. 

Dear Wilton [speaking to Nashe], understand that there it 
was where I first set eye on my more than celestial Geraldine. 
Seeing her, I admired her; all the whole receptacle of my sight 
was inhabited with her rare worth. Long suit and incessant 
protestations got me the grace to be entertained. Did never 
unloving servant so apprentice-like obey his never-pleased 
mistress as I did her. My life, my wealth, my friends had all 
their destiny depending on her command. 

Upon a time I was determined to travel. The fame of Italy, 
and an especial affection 1 had unto poetry, my second mis- 
tress, for which Italy was so famous, had wholy ravished me 
unto it. There was no dehortment from it but needs thither I 
would. Wherefore, coming to my mistress as she was walking 
with other ladies of estate in Paradise [the name of a room] at 
Hampton Court, I most humbly besought her of favor, that 
she would give me so much gracious leave to absent myself 
from her service, as to travel a year or two into Italy. She very 
discreetly answered me that if my love were so hot as I had 
often avouched, I did very well to apply the plaster of absence 
unto it, for absence, as they say, causeth forgetfulness; yet, 
nevertheless, since it is Italy, my native country, you are so 
desirous to see. ] am the more willing to make my will yours. 
Ay, pete Italiam, go and seek Italy with Aeneas, but be more 
true than Aeneas. I hope that kind wit-cherishing climate will 
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work no change in so witty a breast. No country of mine shall 
it be more if it conspire with thee in any new love against me. 
One charge I will give thee, and let it be rather a request than 
a charge. When thou comest to Florence (the fair city from 
whence | fetched the pride of my birth), by an open challenge 
defend my beauty against all comers. 

Thou hast that honorable carriage in arms that it shall be no 
discredit for me to bequeath all the glory of my beauty to thy 
well-governed arm. Fain would I be known where I was born, 
fain would I have thee known where fame sits in her chiefest 
theater. Farewell, forget me not; continued deserts will eter- 
nize me unto thee. Thy wishes shall be expired when thy travel 
shall be once ended. 


One might expect of Marlowe, but not of Surrey, that his 
love for the great lady was feigned and his real purpose was 
to get her permission to visit Italy, partly at her expense, and 
ostensibly in her service. But in any case, Marlowe’s infatua- 
tion with the Countess of Pembroke can be dated and the day 
was March 25, New Year’s Day, 1593, when the Countess and 
other great and comely ladies appeared in a courtly mask to 
entertain the Queen. On this occasion the Countess of Pem- 
broke, whose cosmeticians and dressmakers must have out- 
done themselves, impressed even the 73 year old soldier and 
poet, Thomas Churchyard, who praised her beauty in “A 
Pleasant Conceit Penned in Verse, colorably set out and hum- 
bly presented on New Year's day last to the Queen’s Majesty 
at Hampton Court.” 

Nashe completed The Unfortunate Traveler before sailing 
with Christopher Marlowe, and sold this and several other 
pieces to the stationers to raise money for the journey. There- 
fore this composition was not inspired by actual experiences 
but rather by Nashe’s anticipation of what the trip to Italy 
would be like. He would travel as Marlowe’s page, though 
for a good part of the journey the roles would be reversed (to 
Nashe’s great delight) as a further disguise for Marlowe. 
Some of Nashe’s daydreams are worth noting. He has a paral- 
lel to the Cherrihinton episode in Cobler of Canterbury. Surrey 
(Marlowe), enamoured of a woman unjustly imprisoned by a 
jealous husband, was as inept in wooing her as was Rowland 
with Marian and, as Audrey had found Marian an easy mark, 
so did Jack Wilton with Surrey’s Diamante: 
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My master beat the bush and kept a coil and prattling but I 
caught the bird. Simplicity and plainness shall carry it away 
in another world; God wot, he was a Petro Desperato when I, 
stepping to her with a dunstable tale, made up my market. A 
holy requiem to their souls that think to woo a woman with 
riddles. | had some cunning plot, you must suppose, to bring 
this about. Her husband had abused her and it was very neces- 
sary she should be revenged. Seldom do they prove patient 
martyrs who are punished unjustly; one way or other they 
will cry quitance whatsoever it cost them. No other apt means 
had this poor she-captive Sicillian to work her hoddy-peak 
husband a proportionable plague for his jealousy but to give 
his head his full loading of infamy. She thought she would 
make him complain for something that now was so hard 
bound with an heretical opinion. How I dealt with her, guess, 
gentle reader, subaudi [construe it] that I was in prison and she 
my silly jailor. 


Nashe also pretends to a greater acquaintance with the Ital- 
ian writer, Aretine, than he really had, giving the impression 
that in the circles where he now moved Aretine was fashion- 
able. It would be the Countess of Pembroke’s circle. 

Though it will be abundantly clear that Nashe and Marlowe 
did travel to Italy in 1593, an independent opinion on whether 
Nashe did travel there, not based on any association with or 
instigation by Marlowe, was given many years ago by 
Nashe’s editor, R. B. McKerrow, who wrote: 


The question then is, do the references to Italy and Italian 
affairs in The Unfortunate Traveler show more acquaintance 
with the country than could be derived from maps, books, and 
the conversation of those who had been there? Is there any- 
thing in the work that suggests personal observation? Apart 
from a single sentence inserted in the second edition, I think 
there is not. I believe that a careful perusal of the book would 
bring any reader to the almost certain conclusion that the 
writer had as little actual knowledge of the places in which he 
lays his scenes as Shakespeare had of Venice, of Verona, or of 
Bohemia. To begin with, the route taken by the travelers is 
exceedingly vague: one who had himself made the journey 
would hardly have passed from the emperor's court to Venice 
without a single remark on anything by the way—Nashe least 
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of all, for he was by no means given to concealing his knowl- 
edge. Now, individually, points like these may be negligible, 
for we know that little care was taken to give local color to a 
narrative; but when we have on the one side so much, and on 
the other but a single phrase which seems to come from actual 
observation, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the writer 
had no firsthand acquaintance with the localities described. 
This phrase, however, is curious; it is found in the second 
edition alone, where it is inserted into the description of Rome. 
Jack Wilton is speaking of Pontius Pilate’s house. In the first 
edition the situation of this house is not stated: in the second 
we find: ‘The name of the place I remember not, but it is as 
one goes to Saint Paul’s Church, not from the jemmes Piazza.” 

I have been unable to identify “the jemmes Piazza,’ and 
therefore cannot say whether the statement is correct—it obvi- 
ously somewhat depends upon where one starts from; but this 
is of little moment. The point is that the description is given 
precisely as it would be by a person who actually knew the 
place itself. There can, I think, be only two possible explana- 
tions of this phrase, one that it is an actual reminiscence, the 
other that it is a conscious attempt to add verisimiltude to the 
narrative by adopting the attitude and language of one who 
had actually seen the things described; and if it is the latter, it 
must surely be quite one of the earliest instances of this device 
in our non-dramatic literature. On the other hand there is no 
reason at all why Nashe should not have taken it verbatim 
from some friend who had been in Italy; and alone it cannot 
be regarded as of much value as evidence. 


Recently, however, new evidence confirms that Thomas 
Nashe as the author of An Almond for a Parrot did travel to 
Italy. Nashe himself mentioned this anti-Puritan tract in 
Strange News and In A Concordance to the Works of Thomas 
Nashe! it is shown that Nashe is the author by reason of the 
high vocabulary overlap of that tract with the rest of his 
works. Concealing his identity behind the pseudonym Cutb- 
ert Curry-knave Nashe wrote: | 


For coming from Venice the last Summer, and taking Ber- 
gamo in my way homeward to England, it was my hap, so- 
journing there some four or five days, to light in fellowship 
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with that famous Francatrippe Harlequin, who, perceiving me 
to be an Englishman by my habit and speech, asked me many 
particulars of the order and manner of our plays, which he 
termed by the name of representations: amongst other talk he 
enquired of me if I knew any such Parabolano here in London 
as Signior Chiarlatano Kempino ... 


Since The Unfortunate Traveler was a piece of fiction Nashe 
was able to be more open about his own feelings. In it Nashe 
provides us with an insight as to Marlowe's character to 
weigh against the views held by Thomas Kydd, for example. 
It is an insight that modern scholarship is coming to accept. 
Marlowe was an extraordinary individual, devoid of vanity, 
ruthlessly honest with himself and his fellowman, taking 
great pains neither to deceive nor himself to be deceived by 
authority however great. 


..he entertained no gross earthly spirit of avarice, nor weak 
womanly spirit of pusillanimity and fear (that are feigned to 
be of the water) but admirable, airy, and fiery spirits, full ‘of 
freedom, magnanimity and bountihood. 


As to Marlowe’s conversation Nashe had this to say: 


Not a little was I delighted with this unexpected love story, 
especially from a mouth out of which was nought wont to 
march but stern precepts of gravity and modesty. I swear unto 
you, I thought his company the better by a thousand crowns 
because he had discarded these nice terms of chastity and con- 
tinency. 
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and Philip, age nine, the two sons of the Earl and 

Countess of Pembroke, matriculated at New College, 
Oxford. The younger son, Philip, returned to Wilton by July, 
and Lord Herbert, the elder, is said to have stayed at Oxford 
for two years. Samuel Daniel, who had been the young boys’ 
tutor, was succeeded as tutor by one Hugh Sanford. Hugh 
Sanford was the brother of John Sanford who in 1593 was 
appointed chaplain at Magdalen College, Oxford, where the 
previous year fe had been corrector to the press. John Sanford 
was a grammarian, a linguist with a command of Italian and 
a poet. John Sanford and Samuel Daniel were known as the 
two swans (or poets) of Somerset. They were both born in the 
village of Chard, some fifty miles west of Wilton. Though John 
Sanford in later years twice sued in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury (which had jurisdiction over wills) for a share in 
the estate of the then deceased Hugh Sanford, appearing in 
court with his mother and sister as witnesses in the second 
trial, his claims were both times rejected as fraudulent; we 
may suspect then that Hugh and John Sanford were not actu- 
ally related by blood. Samuel Daniel, however, called Hugh 
Sanford his countryman, i.e., fellow townsman. 


(): March 8 and 9, 1593, Lord William Herbert, age 13, 
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Precisely when Samuel Daniel ceased to be tutor to Lord 
Herbert and was replaced by Hugh Sanford is not known, 
but it is clear that Samuel Daniel was dismissed from this 
post very much to his regret. Since Lord Herbert and his 
brother Philip matriculated at Oxford in March, 1593, this date 
would appear to mark the end of Samuel Daniel’s services as 
tutor. The return of Philip to Wilton in June, 1593, would 
provide the occasion for taking on the new tutor, Hugh 
Sanford. 

Christopher Marlowe, after Deptford, took refuge at Wilton 
where, as it will transpire, he was known as Hugh Sanford. 
If this refuge was not to be merely temporary, he must be 
given some position in the Countess’ household. A reason 
for Marlowe's continued residence then seems to have been 
manufactured by reviving the post of tutor; young Philip was 
called back from Oxford to provide the necessary pupil. Since 
Hugh Sanford was known to be the principal tutor to Philip’s 
older brother, William, Lord William Herbert probably pre- 
ceded Philip in returning to Wilton. 

At Wilton, Marlowe would also need a new identity. The 
circumstances that led to his being adopted as a member of 
the Sanford family in Chard, Somerset, are not known, but it 
was very likely at the behest of the Privy Council. Lord Bur- 
ghley, we may suppose, was not being entirely unselfish 
when he arranged for Marlowe’s flight from Catholic ven- 
geance. He was aware from his sources of intelligence that 
Spain after the failure of the Armada was planning a landing 
on the lightly defended coast of Wales. The Earl of Pembroke, 
responsible for the defense of Wales had earlier recommended 
advance intelligence rather than the expense of increased for- 
tifications. But whether it was to advise on fortifications or the 
gathering of intelligence Christopher Marlowe was uniquely 
qualified to serve his country in either capacity. Saving Mar- 
lowe’s life then by giving him a new identity was only a 
means by which the Privy Council hoped to avail itself of 
Marlowe's service. Marlowe would serve under the Earl of 
Pembroke (who was in charge of both intelligence gathering 
and fortifications in Wales) and in that case the post of tutor 
would be a hastily arranged cover for his new service. 

Advance intelligence on Spanish intentions could only be 
obtained in Spain and it would not be surprising to find Mar- 
lowe learning that language as well as Italian from John San- 
ford, who later published introductions to both languages’. 
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In any case soon after his arrival in Wilton Marlowe would 
be perfecting his command of Spanish and Italian from John 
Sanford either there or at Chard in Somerset. In the village of 
Chard, the poet Samuel Daniel, who had never met Marlowe 
before was introduced to him as Hugh Sanford. Samuel Dan- 
iel was the perfect gull, a veritable Malvolio, and he is com- 
monly thought to be the gull in a play, probably by John 
Sanford, called A Return to Parnassus. For example, Samuel 
Daniel came to look upon Hugh Sanford, who had published 
no poetry at all, as an authority in the art, and some years 
later, lamenting the loss of the tutorship at Wilton, wrote his 
former charge, Lord Herbert (then the 3rd Earl of Pembroke) 
that “‘a kind friend and countryman, Master Hugh Sanford”, 
warned him against the deformity of mingling feminine 
rhymes with masculine. In the same dedication, regarding his 
early career as a poet, Daniel wrote: 


Having been first encouraged and framed thereunto by your 
most worthy and honorable mother, and received the first no- 
tion for the formal ordering of those compositions at Wilton, 
which I must ever acknowledge to have been my best school, 
and thereof always am to hold a feeling and grateful memory. 


Taking the advice regarding feminine rhymes seriously, 
Daniel assiduously revised his poems to eliminate this ‘“de- 
fect,’ much to the amusement of other members of the Count- 
ess of Pembroke’s circle. John Davies, in his poem on dancing 
called Orchestra, has an allusion to Daniel’s constant revising: 


O that I could old Gefferies’ [Chaucer’s] Muse awake, 
Or borrow Colin’s [Spenser's ] fair heroic style, 
Or smooth my rhymes with Delia’s Servant’s [Daniel’s] file. 


A knowledge of Italian was becoming fashionable in the 
Countess of Pembroke’s circle. Nashe made some pretense 
at it in The Unfortunate Traveler; Marlowe, as Hugh Sanford, 
preparing for a trip to Italy, was learning the language from 
John Sanford; and Samuel Daniel, in 1594, not to be outdone 
by these upstarts, reminded them all in his Delia, that he alone 
had once made a trip to Italy. Learning Italian would also 
serve Marlowe in another way—no one before had known 
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Marlowe to speak Italian—it is the one language that is absent 
from his earlier works. Marlowe would be able to dress and 
pose as an Italian, an additional disguise, should the need 
arise to conceal his true identity. In The Return to Parnassus, 
Samuel Daniel is mentioned as the rival poet to a certain 
“big Italian.” 


Sweet honey-cropping Daniel doth wage 
War with the proudest big Italian, 

That melts his heart in sugared sonneting. 
Only let him more sparingly make use 

Of other’s wit and use his own the more. 


This rival poet, “the proudest big Italian,” was engaged in 
“sugared sonneting.” Francis Meres in 1599 mentioned 
Shakespeare’s “sugared sonnets.” The sonnets of Shakespeare 
also have a rival poet, and this poet is easily gulled. All be- 
comes clear. The reason that Samuel Daniel had a high regard 
for Hugh Sanford, who published no poetry, is that Hugh 
Sanford, formerly Christopher Marlowe, was besting him in 
the competition for the Countess of Pembroke’s approval by 
melting “his heart in sugared sonneting”, creating the sonnets 
that were later published under Shakespeare’s name. This is 
borne out in Sonnet 86: the “proud full sail’ of Daniel’s verse; 
the sonneteer pouring out his heart to compete; the gulling of 
Samuel Daniel with intelligence (bad advice); Marlowe struck 
dead, and Marlowe’s devotion to his new mistress: 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost [Marlowe?] 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence: 
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But when your countenance filled up his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine. 


The arrrival of the boys from Oxford at Wilton marked 
a turning point in Marlowe’s career. The Earl of Pembroke 
provided Hugh Sanford, alias Christopher Marlowe, with a 
pension of thirty pounds a year for his services whatever they 
were. This pension was confirmed in writing in the Earl’s will 
two years later and, though it was not as much as the forty 
pounds a year that Marlowe had hoped to get from Lady 
Arbella, it was more than the twenty pounds a year enjoyed 
by the Earl’s secretary, Arthur Massinger (father of the drama- 
tist, John Massinger). Furthermore, Samuel Daniel, the first 
tutor, is not mentioned in the Earl’s will at all. Though the 
education of the children was the responsibility of the Count- 
ess and the choice of a tutor was largely hers, it was the Earl 
who arranged for a pension as compensation. 

Marlowe’s employment as tutor would seem to have begun 
only a few weeks after Deptford, perhaps in the middle of 
June, 1593. He was at the time still in a state of emotional 
shock and felt much as did Ovid, that other loving poet, when 
he was exiled to the barbarians. The pain of permanent sepa- 
ration from the places and persons he loved must have been 
acute. The generous outpouring of love to which he had been 
accustomed from youth, the love for his father John Marlowe, 
for his favorite sister Joan, and his only brother, young 
Thomas Marlowe, this love now would seek other objects. 
Marlowe in a state of extreme susceptibility was likely to form 
deep emotional ties with anyone who appeared to show him 
the least kindness. But it probably was not the mother, the 
Countess of Pembroke, with whom he would fall helplessly 
in love. 

When Christopher Marlowe met the thirteen year old Lord 
William Herbert in June, 1593, it may have been the first time 
that he had seen him. Young William was prettily 
dressed—the Countess, her dressmakers, and her maids 
would see to that. But it was not this primarily that won 
Marlowe’s love. It was that the young man, known to be sober 
and somewhat melancholy, seemed to sense Marlowe’s dis- 
tress and, in one tender glance, seemed also to convey such 
affection and compassion in return as to fill the immense void 
in Marlowe’s heart. The month, June, for this first meeting, is 
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corroborated by Shakespeare’s Sonnet 104, where Marlowe 
recalls the event as follows: 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned. 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived; 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred: 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 


When Nashe first met Marlowe at Wilton, sometime in July, 
Marlowe was in the excitement of this strange and unexpected 
love. The exile, which he had expected to be harsh and barren, 
now promised to be more than bearable in the company of 
such an apt and compassionate pupil. Marlowe, as much as 
any other poet, admired and described the beauty of young 
men. And not to be forgotten was the fact that the young 
Lord Herbert would soon be very wealthy. As the future Ear] 
of Pembroke, whose father was in failing health, as the 
nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, as the handsome son of the 
famed Countess of Pembroke, there was not a noble father in 
the land who would not be happy to furnish a handsome 
dowry to win him for his daughter. 

Why would Marlowe, in no position to defend himself, 
admit to Nashe to being in love with the Countess of Pem- 
broke and so invite the displeasure of the Earl, if it was not 
to conceal his love for young Lord Herbert? Even though 
Nashe himself had been similarly smitten, the thought of one 
man being in love with another man and not with a woman, 
seemed absurd. Nashe had blamed it on blind Cupid and 
tried to conceal his affection for Marlowe by unprovoked un- 
kindnesses. However, in one of his typical slips Nashe tells 
us in The Unfortunate Traveler how much he adored his “‘late 
master,” Christopher Marlowe. 
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We learn from The Unfortunate Traveler that Nashe and Mar- 
lowe were to go half-stakes for the trip to Italy. To raise money 
Nashe, by now an established writer, could easily sell any- 
thing that bore his name. His Christ’s Tears was perhaps al- 
ready at the printers, for much of Nashe’s daily output shows 
signs of having been sent directly to the compositors who 
worked under his guidance. Marlowe's and Nashe’s Dido was 
by now available at the bookstalls, as were the unlicensed 
Ovid’s Elegies and Davies’ Epigrams. The incoherent structure 
of Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveler betrays the fact that it was an 
earlier unfinished narrative based on Nashe’s experiences as 
a counter-Martinist spy, newly turned into an account of an 
imagined trip to Italy and renamed Jack Wilton, the source 
of the name being rather obvious. For these four pieces even 
the popular Nashe could probably raise no more than 10 
pounds. Since of these, Ovid’s Elegies proved the most lucra- 
tive to the booksellers, Marlowe and Nashe would be inclined 
to meet the demand for a full translation, and the shortness 
of time available is evidenced in Marlowe’s hasty work. Mar- 
lowe nevertheless did take the trouble to correct errors in the 
first edition, remove his name as translator, replacing it by 
his initials, C. M., as well as delete John Davies’ epigram, 
Ignoto so obviously directed at his unhappy sister, Ann. 

If Marlowe had one finished manuscript ready for the press, 
it was his Edward II, performed by Pembroke’s players the 
previous winter. It became, therefore, the best edition of any 
of Marlowe’s accepted works. Edward II was registered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall on Friday, July 6, 1593, so that Nashe must have 
returned to London with the manuscript by this time. The 
registering of a book at Stationers’ Hall was the affair of the 
publisher (stationer) who thereby acquired exclusive rights to 
print and sell the book. We may surmise that if the manuscript 
was particularly valuable, the stationer would lose no time in 
having it registered. Even so, for Marlowe to take refuge at 
Wilton after Deptford, for Nashe to have begun Christ's Tears 
and sent Dido and Elegies to the press, for him to have been 
summoned to Wilton and to return a week or so later with 
the manuscript of Edward II, all this within a space of about 
five baie bespeaks a remarkable, if not improbable, dis- 
patcn. 

We would expect that the manuscript even of an excellent 
play like Edward II would not bring the author the customary 
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6 pounds it would have gotten from the players, considering 
the depressed market for plays with the theatres closed dur- 
ing the plague. The highly commercial Venus and Adonis pre- 
sented another problem impeding the author's realization of a 
handsome return. Marlowe had already sold it to the stationer 
Richard Field (who, like William Shakespeare, came to Lon- 
don from Stratford-upon-Avon) the previous April, but no 
stationer, certainly not Field, was in the habit of paying large 
sums, especially to an unknown poet. If the poet was to realize 
a handsome return he must seek his compensation from a 
wealthy and generous dedicatee. Henry Wriothesely, the 
young and impressionable Earl of Southampton, a fellow 
alumnus of Cambridge, was both wealthy and generous, and, 
we gather from Nashe’s dedication to him of Jack Wilton, he 
was also anxious to be “’eternized” by the dedication to him- 
self of some distinguished literary creation. We know that the 
nature and intent of the poem prohibited its dedication to the 
Countess of Pembroke for whom it was written, and the same 
reasons would argue for the author to conceal his own iden- 
tity. Nor is the author’s name given in the Stationers’ Register 
entry for April 18th, but this is not unusual for Marlowe. 
However, even if the poem were dedicated to the Ear! of 
Southampton, and if the name of the author, Marlowe, now 
presumed dead, were given out, there would be no living 
poet whom the Earl could reward. For this difficulty, Thomas 
Nashe came up with an ingenious solution. 

Nashe’s fellow, William Shakespeare, like most country au- 
thors, felt that his extemporaneous verse upon the stage or in 
the puppets’ stall, deserved a better reception than it usually 
got. Shakespeare so much desired to be considered a true 
poet, even to appear in print like Nashe and Greene, that he 
naively claimed that the two plays by Robert Greene, Locrine 
and Selimus, were actually his. When Nashe heard of this, he 
scoffed, for he knew better, having assisted Greene in their 
composition the previous August. 

Vain though he was, Shakespeare was within his rights. As 
sole possessor and therefore true owner of these plays he was 
under no legal obligation to name the author, and with some 
corrections and contributions of his own, he could honestly 
claim a hand in their composition. Even today no law would 
prevent him from doing so. Nashe also knew that Will Shake- 
speare, having sources of income other than acting, namely 
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his puppets and pawnbroking, these especially lucrative in 
time of plague, had the money that he and Marlowe needed. 
Shakespeare could therefore easily be induced to lend money 
with the highly desirable Venus and Adonis authorship as a 
pawn; a money man himself, he well appreciated the value 
of the dedication to the Earl of Southampton. Remember that 
being paid to be the author had happened to Shakespeare 
before. The bashful Puritan, Robert Wilson, not wishing to be 
known as the author of an idle romance, Fair Em, had easily 
induced Shakespeare to claim it as his own. 

In looking over the poem Venus and Adonis Shakespeare 
was impressed by the marvelously sensuous passages. How 
he ached to make them more explicit and incorporate them 
into his puppet show. He bought it, and though Venus and 
Adonis was published without Shakespeare’s little improve- 
ments because it had already been printed, Shakespeare did 
later manage to publish some of the stanzas with tasteless 
embellishments in his largely plagiarized collection of poems 
called The Passionate Pilgrim. 

The title page of Venus and Adonis does not name the author 
but rather quotes the famous passage from Ovid's Elegies: 


Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 


which, in his own translation of these lines, Marlowe rendered 
in the much admired couplet: 


Let base conceited wits admire vile things, 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs. 


Shakespeare’s name appears on the back of the title page, a 
side that is usually left blank, at the end of the following dedi- 


cation: 


To the Right Honorable Henry Wriothesely, Ear] of South- 
ampton and Baron of Titchfield. Right Honorable, I know not 
how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished lines to your 
Lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing so 
strong a prop to support so weak a burden, only if your Honor 
seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised and vow to 
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take advantage of all idle hours till 1 have honored you with 
some grave labor. But if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather, and 
never after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so 
bad a harvest.] leave it to your honorable survey, and your 
Honor to your heart’s content which I wish may always an- 
swer your own wish, and the world’s hopeful expectation. 
Your Honor’s in all duty, William Shakespeare. 


Not only was Shakespeare’s name a later addition, but the 
entire dedication itself was an afterthought, contrived solely 
for the purpose of raising money. Normally such a dedication 
would have begun on the right hand side of an opening in 
the book. The dedication was obviously written by Thomas 
Nashe since it differs but slightly from his dedication of The 
Unfortunate Traveler to the same Earl of Southampton. 

A more recent poem of Marlowe’s, one considered to be 
more mature than Venus and Adonis was also sold at this time. 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander raised no such problems of re- 
ward for the author, since it was aptly dedicated to a great 
beauty, Lady Walsingham, who had first hand knowledge of 
Marlowe’s arrest and the manner of his death and escape at 
Deptford. For this poem Marlowe probably received a more 
generous emolument than he was willing to accept from his 
good and not so wealthy friends. Its sale to the stationer, John 
Wolf, served to net Nashe and Marlowe a few extra pounds 
at most. 

One last poem, a translation of the first book of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, a denunciation of the disgraceful civil war between 
Pompey and Caesar, was inspired by patriotic motives, and 
Marlowe would be content merely to see it published. Though 
it might be construed as a subtle form of anti-Martinist propa- 
ganda, it shows Marlowe's genius in that the translation so 
far exceeds the original in force that no modern translator can 
ever hope to equal it. 

A single stationer, John Wolf, bought the following three 
of the above items: Hero and Leander, Lucan’s Pharsalia, and 
Nashe’s own Jack Wilton, the Unfortunate Traveler. The last one, 
having an immediate market, was registered on September 
17, 1593, but Wolf must have soon realized the value of the 
two compositions by that unknown poet, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, for he registered both of them on September 28 as by 
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Christopher Marlowe, the first time that Marlowe’s name ap- 
pears in the Stationer’s Registers. Following are the entries: 


xxvuilj die Septembris 

John Wolf 

Entred for his Copye vnder the andes of Mastr 
MURGETROD and bothe the wardens, a booke intituled 
LUCANS firste booke of the famous Civil war 

betwixt Pompey and Cesar. Englished by 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOW. 

John Wolf 

Entred for his Copye vnder the andes of Mastr 
MURGETROD and bothe the wardens a booke intituled 
HERO and LEANDER being an amorous poem devised 
by CHRISTOPHER MARLOW. 


Having sold the last three items to John Wolf, Nashe left 
London at once, probably going to Wilton to join Christopher 
Marlowe, for by September 16, 1593, Nashe’s old enemy, Doc- 
tor Gabriel Harvey, was in London, drawn there by the hope 
of selling something to the printers, a virulent tirade against 
Nashe called Pierce’s Supererogation, which was registered that 
day. Nashe’s failure to reply to it or even to notice it can only 
be explained by his absence from the city. Harvey was the 
last person Nashe expected to attack him, having apologized 
to him so humbly in Christ’s Tears. Even more strangely, Har- 
vey’s attack was inspired by the very book that contained 
Nashe’s apology. Not knowing what drove Nashe to repen- 
tance (the belief that the Puritans had killed Marlowe and 
that his own life was in danger), Harvey simply could not 
understand it and took the attitude: “I pray God, the prom- 
ised tears of repentance prove not the tears of the onion upon 
the Theater.” 

By coincidence Harvey sold Pierce's Supererogation to the 
same stationer, John Wolf, who, a few days previously, had 
acquired the prized compositions of the “dead poet”, Christo- 
pher Marlowe. After more than three months, this was the 
first that Gabriel Harvey had heard of Marlowe’s death, and 
he was moved to write an awestruck “sonnet” on the wonder- 
ful event, which Wolf published together with a letter from 
Harvey as A New Letter of Notable Contents with a strange sonnet 
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entitled Gorgon, or the wonderful year. Since Harvey’s style is 
somewhat obscure, the sonnet given below is amplified 
with comments. 


SONNET 


Gorgon, of the Wonderful Year 1593 

St. Fame [Thomas Nashe] disposed to connycatch the world 

Upreared a wonderment [astrological prognostication] of 
Eighty Eight [1588] 

The Earth, a’dreading to be overwhirled 

“What now avails,” quoth she, ‘‘my balance weight?” 

The Circle [the heavens] smiled to see the Center [the earth] 
fear; 

The wonder was, no wonder fell that year. [Only the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada!] 


Wonders enhance their power in numbers odd! 

The fatal year of years in Ninety Three! 

Parma hath kist [he died in 1592 actually]; Demaine entreats 
the rod [Dumaine, brother of the duc de Guise, submitted 
to Navarre] 

War wondreth Peace and Spain in France to see. 

Brave Eckenberg the doughty Bashaw shames. 

The Christian Neptune Turkish Vulcan tames. 

Navarre [Henri IV of France] woos Rome; Charlmaine gives 
Guise the Phy. 

Weep Paul's [in London], Thy Tamburlaine [Marlowe] vouch- 
safes to die. 


L’envoi. [Postscript.] 
The hugest miracle remains behind, 
The second Shakerley [Thomas Nashe] rash-swash to bind. 


A Stanza declarative to the lovers of admirable works. 


Pleased it hath a gentlewoman rare, [Harvey’s protectress, 
never identified] 

With Phoenix quill in diamond hand of art, 

To muzzle the redoubtable Bull-bare [Nashe, probably] 

And play the galliard championess’s part. 
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Though miracles surcease, yet wonder see 

The mightiest miracle of Ninety Three: 

Vis consilii expers, mole ruit sua. [Force without counsel falls 
of its own weight. ] 


The writer's postscript: or a friendly Caveat to the Second 
Shakerley [Nashe; Marlowe was the first] of Paul’s. 


Slumb’ring I lay in melancholy bed, 

Before the dawning of the sanguine light, 
When echo shrill or some familiar spright 
Buzzed an epitaph [for Marlowe] into my head. 


Magnifique minds, bred of Gargantua’s race, 

In grisly weeds [mourning garments] his obsequies waiment 
[mourn] 

Whose corpse on Paul’s, whose mind [i.e., Marlowe's] tri- 
umphed on Kent, 

Scorning to bate Sir Rodomont an ace. [Not to be outdone in 
rodomontade. ] 


I mused a while and, having mused a while, 

Jesu, quoth I, is that Gargantuan mind [Marlowe's] 

Conquered and left no Scanderbeg behind? [Marlowe appar- 
ently had boasted to Gabriel Harvey that he was writing a 
play on the Albanian national hero, Scanderbeg.] 

Vowed he not to Paul’s a second bile [i.e., a second bombastic 
play, the first being Tamburlaine,in Harvey's estimation] 


“What bile or kibe?” quoth that same early spright. 
Have you [Marlowe] forgot the Scanderbegging wight? 


Gloss. 
Is it a dream? or is it the highest mind [Marlowe's] 
That ever haunted Paul’s, or hunted wind, 
Bereft of that same sky-surmounting breath, 
That breath that taught the tympany to swell? 
He [Marlowe] and the plague contended for the game. 
The haughty man extols his hideous thoughts 
And gloriously insults upon poor souls [Marlowe did not 
suffer fools gladly], 
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That plague themselves—for faint hearts plague themselves. 

The tyrant sickness of base-minded slaves, 

Oh, how it domineers in Coward Land! 

So surquidry [pride, i-e., Marlowe] rang out his ‘larum bell 

When he had girned [grinned] at many a doleful knell. 

The grand disease [the plague] disdained his toad conceit, 

And smiling at his Tamburlaine contempt, 

Sternly struck home the peremptory stroke. 

He [Marlowe] that nor feared God, nor dreaded devil, 

Nor ought admired but his wondrous self, 

Like Juno’s gaudy bird [the peacock] that proudly stares 

On glittering fan of his triumphant tail [a reference to 
Marlowe’s splendid attire] 

Or like the ugly bug that scorned to die, 

And mounts of glory reared in tow’ring wit. 


Alas! the Babel pride must kiss the pit. 

L’envoi! [Farewell] 

Paul's steeple, [once the tallest in Europe] and a higher thing 
{Marlowe's mind] is down! [Both have toppled.] 


Beware the next Bull-beggar [Nashe] of the town. 
Fata immatura vagantur. [Threats are brewing. ] 


In the above so-called sonnet, Gabriel Harvey, who knew 
Nashe and Marlowe well, could barely believe the news that 
Marlowe was dead, no more than he could earlier believe 
that Nashe’s apology to him was not some trick. Marlowe’s 
“death” was to him the most important event in 1593. Harvey, 
at heart a simple man, can hardly be blamed, for neither he 
nor anyone in Paul’s, save Thomas Nashe, knew the circum- 
stances, and even Nashe seems not to have known about 
Deptford. Yet unwittingly, Harvey’s epitaph on Marlowe por- 
trays him as a brilliant and self-confident young man. There 
is also a detail that Gabriel Harvey may have learned from 
Richard Harvey, namely, that Marlowe’s death was mourned 
by “magnifique minds”, great men, whoever they were. 

Toward the end of August the course of events set an early 
date for Marlowe’s and Nashe’s departure. Sir Robert Sidney, 
wounded in battle in June of the previous year, was now fully 
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recovered; Sir Robert Cecil, knowing Sidney’s hopes for the 
presidency of Wales, which Cecil desired for himself, was 
anxious to see his rival out of the country. He began arrange- 
ments whereby Sidney would first be sent to Paris with a 
message to Henri IV from the Queen. Meanwhile, Sidney’s 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, learned of her brother’s new 
mission and hoped to take advantage ot it. She summoned 
him to Wilton on an urgent private matter, by way of his 
steward, Roland Whyte. On Monday, August 27, 1593, Sir 
Robert Sidney sent a message from the Court at Windsor to 
his wife, Lady Barbara, at Penhurst, saying: ‘I am going to 
Wilton this day, where I am afraid I shall find my sister very 
ill, for Roland Whyte brought me word yesterday that she 
hath gotten an ague. I think to be back again the end of this 
week or the beginning of the next.” (That is, by September 
2nd at the latest.) 

It was typical of such letters of the time, inasmuch as they 
were liable to interception, that the true nature of any business 
was concealed. The Countess could hardly be seriously ill, 
since her brother expected to make the round trip of some 
two hundred miles in as little as five days. We may suppose 
that at Wilton Sir Robert Sidney was easily persuaded by his 
elder sister to take Marlowe and Nashe with him as his “‘ser- 
vants” when he went abroad. Marlowe (as Hugh Sanford) 
and Roland Whyte, Sidney’s steward, were already good 
friends, a friendship that continued for many years. 

Sir Robert Sidney and Roland Whyte, returning to London 
early in September were involved in raising some £600 from 
local merchants to finance the trip to the French Court. They 
would be leaving for Flanders early in October. In the mean- 
time, Nashe wound up up his affairs in London and joined 
Marlowe, probably at Wilton. The two of them, both dis- 
guised in some fashion, may then have joined Sidney’s party, 
perhaps at Penhurst. 

As to the disguise, if any, employed by Marlowe and Nashe 
for the channel crossing, Nashe would play the gentleman, 
providing the ‘‘conveyance” for Marlowe’s clothes and other 
personal belongings. To avoid arousing suspicion, Marlowe 
would be his “‘wife’’, sent along to be a midwife to the very 
pregnant Lady Barbara Sidney. Admittedly the evidence for 
this wild conjecture is slight, but here it is. In later years, Sir 
Robert Sidney, writing to Lady Barbara, identified one of his 
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men as “the midwife’s husband’, not giving his name be- 
cause he was probably a spy, and it was a private joke that 
Lady Barbara used midwives as no other woman did, which 
would be pointless if it referred only to her well known fertil- 
ity. The Countess of Pembroke had previously written to Lady 
Barbara offering to provide a nurse and a midwife and their 
presence on this trip with Lady Barbara would raise no eye- 
brows. 

In October 1593, Sir Robert Sidney sent a message to his 
wife Barbara saying: “I am sent to the King of France with a 
message from the Queen....Upon the return of this message 
depends all the matter of Calais.’’ Since Sidney did not return 
from Paris till the following April, and since during this time 
there is no correspondence with Lady Barbara, she probably 
traveled with her husband. 

It was likely in October that Nashe and Marlowe reached 
Middleburgh (which Nashe had misspelled as ‘‘Middlebor- 
ough” both in the London edition of Ovid's Elegies, and in The 
Unfortunate Traveler). In Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveler, Surrey 
(Marlowe) was to meet Jack Wilton (Nashe) at Middlebor- 
ough, from which they would proceed together to Italy, and 
perhaps this plan was actually carried out. There is evidence 
that Nashe’s stay in Middleburgh may have been rather pro- 
tracted. Only he, personally acquainted with the harids of 
both Marlowe and John Davies, could see the manuscript of 
their combined book, Epigrams by I.D. and All Ovid's Elegies: 
3 Books by C.M., through the press in a foreign country. Of 
course there were other Eee iiteion in Middleburgh, which 
was in the hands of the Protestant party, soldiers mostly, even 
frustrated scholars turned soldiers like Ben Jonson, and Nashe 
might have found Middleburgh more congenial and less ex- 
pensive than a troublesome trip to Italy. 

Not much is known of Ben Jonson’s tour of military service. 
While his father was alive, Ben Jonson was tutored by the 
eminent William Camden at Westminster, but when his wid- 
owed mother married a bricklayer, young Ben was appren- 
ticed to that trade instead. He was then a willing recruit for 
service in Flanders and by his own account he distinguished 
himself there by slaying an enemy in single-handed combat 
in full view of both armies. 

A few years later he is found in London as Nashe’s appren- 
tice in writing a play, and it may be that it was in Mid- 
dleburgh that Ben Jonson and Nashe, who was by now 
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famous, first met, and where else but on common ground, at 
the printer’s shop. Any young man, certainly the thoroughly 
masculine Ben Jonson, would be fascinated by reading Mar- 
lowe’s translation of Ovid’s love poems, but only Ben Jonson, 
inculcated in strict principles of prosody by his master Cam- 
den, would be so pedantic as to polish one of Marlowe's 
rough-cut diamonds. But this Ben Jonson did, the result ap- 
pearing alongside Marlowe’s and signed by Jonson’s initials, 
B. I. (Ben Jonson later reprinted it in his Poetaster, claiming it 
for his own, so there is no doubt about the interpretation of 
his initials.) 

So that the reader may make a comparison, the opening and 
the last lines of the two versions are given, first Marlowe’s. 


Envy, why carpest thou my time is spent so ill, 
And term’st my works fruits of an idle quill? 

Or that unlike the line from whence I come, 

War’s dusty honors are refused, being young? 
Nor that I study not the brawling laws, 

Nor set my voice to sale in every cause? 

Thy scope is mortal, mine eternal fame, 

That all the world may ever chant my name. 
Then, though death rakes my bones in funeral fire, 
I'll live, and as he pulls me down, mount higher. 


The same by B.I. 


Envy, why twit’st thou me, my time’s spent ill? 
And call’st my verse fruits of an idle quill? 

Or that (unlike the line from whence I sprung) 
War's dusty honors I pursue not young? 

Or that I study not the tedious laws, 

And prostitute my voice in every cause? 

Thy scope is mortal, mine eternal fame, 

Which through the world shall ever chant my name. 
Then, when this body falls in funeral fire, 

My name shall live, and my best part aspire. 


If Ben Jonson managed to attain some position in Sidney’s 
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entourage above that of a common soldier, it was probably 
that of a messenger or secret agent, for he is not mentioned 
by name in any of the numerous letters between Robert and 
Lady Sidney, nor in the letters of Roland Whyte, nor is Nashe, 
for that matter. It is likely that in this correspondence they 
were identified by code numbers of low denomination (like 
11, 13, etc., the larger round numbers like 4,000 being reserved 
for persons of importance). But Ben Jonson was on occasion 
an honored guest at Sir Robert Sidney’s manor in Penshurst, 
and commemorated the liberal hospitality he received there 
in his famous Ode to Penshurst. 

Whether Thomas Nashe did or not, Marlowe certainly 
made the trip to Italy, but he was not necessarily alone. Two 
very young men, who were later to become famous, are 
thought to have made a trip to Italy at the same time; they 
were John Donne, the poet, and Inigo Jones, the architect. 
Coincidentally, Ben Jonson, John Donne and Inigo Jones were 
all twenty years of age at this time. 

In May 1593, John Donne, then a devout Catholic, wit- 
nessed the arrest of his younger brother Henry for harboring 
the Jesuit Harrington. Harrington was hanged at Tyburn, and 
Henry perished in the Clink. Ruefully John Donne remem- 
bered that “’...no family hath endured and suffered more [than 
his] in their persons and fortunes for obeying the teachers of 
Roman doctrine.” Some influence on his trip to Italy in 1593, 
converted Donne to the established religion of England, and 
it may be that Marlowe and Donne then formed a lifelong 
friendship, for it is only the close friend of John Donne, Izaak 
Walton, who remembered that it was Christopher Marlowe 
(and not Shakespeare) who wrote The Passionate Shepherd, the 
poem having first appeared in Shakespeare’s The Passionate 
Pilgrim. 

Inigo Jones seems to have started out as a joiner employed 
in the building of Wilton House (which continued for many 
years), and his trip to Italy would have for its purpose the 
study of the latest in Italian styles of architecture and con- 
struction, for some of his later Italian creations still adorn the 
grounds at Wilton. In this respect his mission, promoted by 
the Countess of Pembroke, who admired anything Italian, 
was similar to that of Marlowe who, apparently, was to ob- 
serve, copy, and if possible procure, the latest in Italian fash- 
ions, romances, works of art, and drama. The influence of the 
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Italian Commedia dell’ Arte on English drama is seen in the 
comedies that followed soon after: The Merchant of Venice, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, and Love's Labor's Lost. 

While Marlowe was abroad, he was not forgotten at Wilton. 
In 1593 (that is, anytime up to March 25, 1594, by modern 
reckoning) a collection of poems called The Phoenix’ Nest was 
made by one R.S. of the Inner Temple and printed at London 
by John Jackson. The authors of the poems were members of 
the Countess of Pembroke’s circle, Sir Edward Dyer, Nicholas 
Breton, Sir Walter Ralegh, Matthew Roydon and one W. H. 
Perhaps R. S. of the Middle Temple (of which Sidney was not 
a member) really was Sir Robert Sidney furtively trying to 
raise money by selling these trifles to some printer. In any 
case, it is the poem by Sir W. H. that interests us, since this 
puerile creation seems to have been written by Lord William 
Herbert, Marlowe's pupil, and sent to Marlowe overseas, in 
effect a letter in verse. 


These lines I send by waves of woe, 
And bale becomes my boat, 

Which sighs of sorrows still shall keep 
On floods of fear afloat. 


My sighs shall serve me still for wind, 
My lading is my smart 

And true report my pilot is, 

My haven is thy heart. 


My keep is framed of crabbed care. 
My ribs are al of ruth; 

My planks are nothing else but plants, 
With treenails jointed with truth. 


My mainmast made of nought but moan, 
My tackling trickling tears; 

And topyard like a trouble mind, 

A flag of folly bears. 


My cable is a constant heart 

My anchor luckless love; 

Which reasons capstones from the ground 
Of griefs cannot remove. 


—E 
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My decks are all of deep disgrace, 
My compass discontent; 
And peri] is my Northern Pole 
And death my Orient. 
My sailors are my sorrowing thoughts, 
The boatswain bitter sense; 
The mastery, misery; his mate 
Is dolefull diligence. 
Sir W. H. 
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1 We The Grand 
Tour 


e 


that by September 1593 he and Marlowe had planned 
a trip to the continent and that the final destination 
was Italy. On this, their first trip to Italy, Marlowe and Nashe 
would very likely use the means of travel and follow the 
route taken by most other travelers. They would have to make 
arrangements for bills of exchange and shipment of parcels 
of baggage or other goods with those who offered such ser- 
vices and had established a record of reliability. Traveling 
offered two principle hazards: by sea there was danger of 
shipwreck, but ships were the only practical means of moving 
heavy cargo long distances; by land there was the danger of 
highway robbery. On land one either traveled in large groups, 
well defended, or one traveled so meanly as to be scorned by 
robbers. It would be most unwise for a traveler to carry his 
money with him, yet it was necessary that when he arrived 
in a foreign country that he have funds to support himself. 
In London, a wealthy merchant, Henry Parvish, maintained 
agents in Venice, Niiremburg, and perhaps other cities, and 
had established a reputation for reliability in providing travel 
services. It was probably Henry Parvish who had served Sir 
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Edward Wotton and Sir Philip Sidney on their trips to Vienna 
and Venice, for in 1589 Henry Parvish provided just such a 
service to Edward Wotton’s younger half-brother, Sir Henry 
Wotton, arranging his passage to Germany and providing 
him with foreign currency and bills of exchange. Sir Henry 
Wotton was the life-long friend of John Donne, and it is cer- 
tain that on his continental trip in the fall of 1593, Donne 
employed Henry Parvish, since later he found him “a man of 
good conveyance in such matters.” Henry Parvish himself 
died in August 1593, but his younger brother, Edward Par- 
vish, was then his agent in Niiremburg. 

Few gentlemen, traveling abroad, kept diaries that have 
come down to us; even writers like Robert Greene, Thomas 
Watson, or Thomas lodge, were reticent about their travels. 
Travel at that time was not an experience they wished to 
remember. There are, however, a few itineraries of the time 
that can be traced and which shed some light on the travels 
of Marlowe and Nashe. Henry Wotton, for example, arrived 
in Rome in 1592, where he met Cardinals Bellarmine and AI- 
len; he then passed through Naples, Florence, and Venice. He 
was in Geneva on June 22, 1593, from whence he went to 
France. In 1602 Henry Wotton was in Florence in the service 
of Ferdinand, the grand duke of Tuscany. When the duke’s 
minister intercepted letters disclosing a plot to poison King 
James VI of Scotland, Wotton was sent to James to warn him 
and to supply him “with such Italian antidotes against poison 
as the Scots till then had been stranger to.” On this mission 
Wotton traveled disguised as an Italian under the name of 
Octavio Baldi, and when, in 1603, James became James I of 
England, Wotton was given the choice of an ambassadorship 
to Spain, France or Venice. He took Venice and remained 
there twenty years. The Countess of Pembroke regarded the 
Wottons as her kin, addressing Edward Wotton as a friend 
and loving cousin. Sir Edward Wotton, an accomplished 
French, Italian and Spanish scholar, was regarded by Men- 
doza, the Spanish ambassador, as “‘a creature of Walsin- 
gham,” that is, a spy. He was Walsingham’s secretary in 
Vienna on the occasion of Sir Philip Sidney’s visits there in 
1573-4, and he is also the one who first suggested the match 
between King James of Scotland and Anne of Denmark. 

Since, according to Nashe, Marlowe made the journey to 
Italy largely on the instigation of the Countess of Pembroke, 
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she must have provided him with letters of introduction and 
possibly funds. Certainly, her other servant, the young joiner, 
Inigo Jones, must have been so supplied, for he could hardly 
have made the trip on his own resources. Any letters of intro- 
duction that the Countess provided would trade heavily on 
the reputation that her brother, Sir Philip Sidney, had made 
in the Emperor’s Court in Vienna and with the merchants 
of Frankfort and Venice. One would expect as a result, that 
Marlowe's itinerary would parallel that of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s travels. 

Sir Philip Sidney first left for the continent in 1572, at the 
age of eighteen. He was in Paris at the marriage of Henry of 
Navarre (now, in 1593, King Henry IV of France) to the 
learned Margaret of Valois, daughter to Catherine de Médicis, 
the Queen Mother of France. Margaret, also known as Mar- 
guerite or Reine Margot, much admired for her Lettres and 
Memoires as well as her scandalous life, continued to entertain 
a succession of lovers, but being childless, Navarre had the 
Pope annul their marriage when he became King of France. 
The marriage of Navarre, a Protestant, to Margaret, a Catholic 
once amorously involved with the duc de Guise, caused great 
alarm among the Catholics, and only six days later, on Satur- 
day night, Catherine de Médicis and the Guise ordered the 
St. Bartholomew Massacre in which the leading Protestants 
and numerous Huguenots were destroyed. This dramatic jux- 
taposition of events, a brilliant marriage and a savage massa- 
cre, was witnessed by Sir Philip Sidney in person, and no 
doubt was related in letters which, though still in the posses- 
sion of the Countess of Pembroke in 1593, later perished in 
the fire which destroyed the famous library at Wilton House. 

The opening scenes of Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris so mas- 
terfully evoke the tensions surrounding the wedding and the 
precipitation of the massacre, that one is led to conclude that 
they are based on a first hand report of both events that few 
Englishmen besides Sidney could have provided. Sidney was 
forced to leave Paris soon after the massacre to insure his own 
safety. He next visited Lorraine, Strasbourg, Heidelberg, and 
Frankfort. Frankfort, for Sidney, at least, was a major stopping 
point, for there he stayed with a learned merchant and printer, 
Andrew Wechel. Living in the same house was the renowned 
Protestant scholar, Herbert Languet, who took a fatherly in- 
terest in Sidney and became his spiritual adviser and mentor. 
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In the summer of 1573, Sidney and Languet traveled to- 
gether to the court of the Emperor Maximillian II in Vienna 
where Languet stayed while Sidney made excursions to Hun- 
gary and Venice. Since Venice was in Catholic hands, Languet 
was disturbed by Sidney’s intention to visit there, but could 
not prevent him from leaving. In Venice Sidney enjoyed the 
magnificent hospitality of the merchants on the Rialto. Sidney 
liked Italy so well that he stayed on, visiting Genoa and Padua 
before returning to Vienna in 1574. In Vienna again, he re- 
ceived instructions from the Queen to assist Sir Edward Wot- 
ton in certain state business with the emperor. Sidney was 
then only twenty, but he remembers the time in his An Apol- 


ogy for Poetry: 


When the right virtuous Edward Wotton and I were at the 
Emperor's Court together, we gave ourselves to learn horse- 
manship of John Pietro Pugliono, one that with great commen- 
dation had the place of an esquire in his stable.... By telling 
what a peerless beast the horse was...the beast of most beauty, 
faithfulness, courage and much more...I think he would have 
persuaded me to have wished myself a horse. 


In 1575 Sidney rode in the train of the Emperor to Prague, 
whence, traveling by way of Dresden, Heidelberg, Strasbourg, 
Frankfort and Antwerp, he reached London, in June 1575. 

In 1577, Sir Philip Sidney made another trip to the conti- 
nent, this time accompanied by his lifelong friend, Sir Fulke 
Greville, journeying to Prague to deliver the Queen’s message 
of condolence to the new Emperor, Rudolf II, on the death of 
his father. In view of the important contacts that Sir Philip 
Sidney had in Vienna, Prague, Venice and Frankfort, these 
would be the cities where his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, could provide letters of introduction for her traveling 
servants, Marlowe, Nashe, and Inigo Jones. 

Perhaps no Elizabethan kept as detailed a diary of his trav- 
els as did Fynes Moryson; his diary is sometimes called Shake- 
speare’s Europe. Moryson’s travels began in 1591 at the mouth 
of the Thames where he took shipping to Wittenberg, Ger- 
many, a town regarded as illustrious for its university both 
wn Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and in Hamlet, but hardly else- 
where. Moryson stayed at Wittenberg all summer and moved 
to Leipzig for the winter. He was then in Prague for two 
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months, then in Heidelberg and Leyden. In 1593 he sailed 
from Helsing6r (the Elsinore of Hamlet), Denmark, to Danzig, 
wintering finally in Padua and Venice. In 1594 he was in 
Rome, Florence and Padua; in 1595 in Verona, Switzerland, 
Dieppe, Dover and London, and back on the contient in Flush- 
ing in December. In 1596 Moryson was again in Venice and 
sailed down the Adriatic to visit Jerusalem, Candia (Crete), 
and Constantinople. In 1597 he rode from Venice to Stade on 
horseback, and five days later he was in London. 

For the journey from Venice to Stade, situated near the 
mouth of the Elbe, Moryson bought two horses for himself 
and his servant in Venice and sold them without loss at Stade. 
In his first journey he had bought a horse in Cracow and rode 
it all the way to Padua; this seems to have been the swiftest 
and safest mode of travel for long journeys. Sometimes he 
traveled disguised as a servant. In Italy he had used the 
guided tour or the “vetturino’” system, which relieved the 
traveler of all haggling with the natives. In Italy, also, he often 
walked on foot, but does not recommend this for Germany 
and other countries. In passing through France on his way to 
England, Moryson incurred much danger, as the country was 
full of disbanded soldiers; therefore he went on foot with the 
appearance of poverty, yet he was robbed of his inward dou- 
blet wherein he had quilted his gold, and of his sword, cloak 
and shirts. He managed to save himself by elaborate precau- 
tions: he had put 16 French crowns in the bottom of a wooden 
box and covered them with a stinking ointment for scabs. 

Scholars traveling in Italy were accorded special privileges. 
Riding out of Verona, Moryson was required to pay two qua- 
trines for the crossing of a bridge, but when he showed the 
officers his Matricula, a paper witnessing that he was a scholar 
of Padua, he was allowed to pass free of all tribute, and the 
same happened in other cities. Fynes Moryson was very care- 
ful not to mention the names of any Englishmen he met 
abroad in his diary. In Rome, he had asked Cardinal Allen 
for his protection, and he interviewed Cardinal Bellarmine, 
waiting for him at the Jesuit College. In his own words, he 
“followed him into the college [being attired like an Italian] 
and careful not to use any strange gestures; yea, forbearing 
to view the college [of students] or look upon any man fully, 
lest I should draw his eye upon me.” 

From the foregoing accounts, it seems fairly certain that, in 
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traveling to Italy, Marlowe and Nashe went by land, traveling 
through Germany, Bohemia, Vienna and thence to Venice. 
However, there is a piece of evidence that would make Mid- 
dleburgh (the modern Middelburg) in the Netherlands their 
first stop on the continent. Middleburgh is a town a few miles 
north of the cautionary town of Flushing (the modern Vlis- 
singen) where Sir Robert Sidney was governor. It was in Mid- 
dleburgh that the second, more complete edition of Marlowe’s 
translation of Ovid’s Art of Love was printed and it appears 
from this that Marlowe and Nashe had sold it to the Dutch 
printer to raise more money for their trip. Ben Jonson, then 
twenty years old and serving in the English forces, saw it 
through the press. 

The rest of Marlowe’s and Nashe’s itinerary may be ascer- 
tained from the repeated mention of place-names in the plays 
that were written in the ensuing years. The evidence is of two 
kinds, first the locales of the plays themselves, and secondly, 
the relative frequency with which the cities and countries of 
Europe are mentioned in the plays. The mention of a place 
name may be merely in connection with a personal title, such 
as Count Rousillon, or it may be associated with historical 
events. Rome is the city perhaps mentioned more often than 
any other, but never in a way that suggests that the author is 
writing from first hand experience, and indeed, though many 
authorities are inclined to believe that Shakespeare visited 
northern Italy, all are agreed that Shakespeare never visited 
Rome. Rome, of course, is necessarily the locale of such histor- 
ical or pseudo-historical plays as Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, 
Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleopatra, as well as a designa- 
tion for the church of Rome or the Roman empire, as in Cym- 
beline. 

The following cities or countries are the locales of plays: 

Venice, the locale of Merchant of Venice and of Othello. 

Verona, the locale of Two Gentlemen of Verona and of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Vienna, the locale of Measure for Measure. 

Padua, the locale of The Taming of the Shrew. 

Mantua, the locale of Romeo and Juliet. Mantua is also the 
birthplace of Vergil and the city where Giulio Romano, the 
only painter mentioned by Shakespeare, was chiefly active. 

Illyria, the locale of the comedy, Twelfth Night and lying 
between Vienna and Venice. 
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Bohemia, the locale of Winter's Tale. 

Florence, the locale of All’s Well that Ends Well. 

Rousillon, not the province in France but a chateau on the 
Rhone river south of Lyon, and home of the fictitious Count 
Rousillon in All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Cities that are not locales of plays are mentioned less fre- 
quently; thus, Frankfort is mentioned but once in Merchant of 
Venice in connection with a jeweler, Genoa, Wittenberg, Milan 
and Naples being mentioned occasionally. Wittenberg is men- 
tioned chiefly in Hamlet and in Doctor Faustus. Milan and Na- 
ples are the cities of origin of the opposing factions in The 
Tempest, the locale of which is an imaginary island in the 
Mediterranean. Marseilles, like Rousillon is mentioned in All’s 
Well as well as in Taming of the Shrew. Paris is mentioned 
matter of factly in the history plays when the occasion re- 
quires, but there are two references to the Louvre palace, then 
in the process of enlargement by Henry IV, which indicate a 
first hand familiarity by the author. 

A trait of Christopher Marlowe is his interest in new build- 
ings. Thus Marlowe never alludes to that most lovely of Ca- 
thedrals, the Cathedral in Canterbury, though he was born in 
its shadow. Like many craftsmen, Marlowe was more inter- 
ested in the building under construction than in the finished 
product, and therefore his interest in the Louvre and in the 
new castle at Elsinore, which is made the locale of the play 
Hamlet. This interest in new buildings is a further clue to the 
places where he and Thomas Nashe may have traveled. Thus, 
in going from Vienna to Venice through Illyria, Marlowe 
would not go directly to the Adriatic, but rather remain to 
the north of the Karawanken Mountains and follow the Drava 
River past Spittal to the Dolomites. The evidence for this is 
the choice of Illyria for the locale of Twelfth Night. 

In Twelfth Night Illyria appears as a lovely country inhab- 
ited by a people speaking a strange tongue and having within 
its confines a great duke and a beautiful countess. One can 
surmise that in passing through Marlowe encountered the 
impressive castle of a duke and, not far off, the lovely mansion 
of a Countess. Unable to converse with the natives (who were 
Slovenes), Marlowe’s imagination found ample time to con- 
ceive a plot for a play. In Illyria (Carthinia) there is a castle, 
Schloss Hochosterwitz, atop a steep hill rising some 500 feet 
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above the surrounding plain, magnificent enough to have in- 
spired any poet. Significantly, at the time that Marlowe trav- 
eled by it, it had been newly enlarged and fortified against 
the Turks by a Captain Georg Khevenhiiller according to 
plans made by the great Italian military engineer and archi- 
tect, Domenico dell’ Aglio. Marlowe, himself a student of forti- 
fication, would have been intrigued both by the site and by 
recent advances in the art of defense. The castle was well 
known to the Emperor and his Court, and Marlowe may have 
been invited to inspect it by the owner at that time, Franz 
Khevenhiiller who, incidentally, was not a duke. And there 
is the distinct possibility that Marlowe’s interest in castles and 
fortifications was that of an English spy charged by the Privy 
Council to gather information on the latest advances in mili- 
tary engineering. 

As to the palace of the Countess in Twelfth Night, no lovelier 
prototype could be found anywhere than at Spittal on the 
Drava river, a day’s ride from Hochosterwitz on the way to 
the Dolomites. This is the Porcia Palace, which at that time 
belonged to the Emperor, and was indeed then the home of 
one of his ladies. Even today the open courtyard, surrounded 
by tastefully decorated staircases and balconies, appears at 
first as a blue-ceilinged giant hall. Marble bas-reliefs and carv- 
ings decorate the entrances and the walls; on the west side of 
the palace there is still a (perhaps original) marble love seat 
and table set in a bower. This palace in Marlowe’s time was 
new built, and, undefended by moat or wall, many of its 
charms could be appreciated by passers-by. Since this palace 
and the castle at Hochosterwitz are the most obvious candi- 
dates for being the inspiration for the setting of Twelfth Night 
in Illyria, it is likely then, that Marlowe and Nashe observed 
them on their way to Venice. 

When the cities and locales of the plays are pinpointed on 
a map of Europe, a picture emerges of an itinerary not much 
different from the travels of Sir Philip Sidney or of Fynes 
Moryson. The itinerary indicated is the same as before- a 
crossing of the English Channel to Stade, Antwerp or to Wit- 
tenberg, travel overland to Frankfort, thence through Bohe- 
mia to Vienna, from Vienna through Illyria to the cities of 
northern Italy. There is some likelihood that two adventurous 
travelers like Marlowe and Nashe may have decided to return 
by way of France. Marlowe’s Jew of Malta has a prologue by 
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Machiavelli which seems to say that Marlowe returned to 
England by crossing the Alps into France: 


Albeit the world think Machiavel is dead 
Yet was his soul but flown beyond the Alps; 
And now the Guise is dead, is come from France, 
To view this land, and frolic with his friends. 
To some perhaps my name is odious; 
But such as love me, guard me from their tongues, 
And let them know that I am Machiavel, 
And weigh not men, and therefore not men’s words. 
Admired I am of those that hate me most: 
Though some speak openly against my books, 
Yet will they read me... 


The entire passage appears to be autobiographical for a 
Christopher Marlowe (Machiavel) who was thought dead but 
who had only been to Italy and now had returned to England 
over the Alps through France. The phrase “the Guise is dead,”’ 
meaning the duc de Guise of France, is quite irrelevant unless 
it be understood as “the disguise is dead,’” which is the way 
it would have been understood by most listeners even in Eliz- 
abeth’s time. That is, at the time that Marlowe wrote this 
particular prologue, which is separate from the play itself, he 
had cast off his Italian disguise and again joined his old 
friends who recognized him, but who “guarded” him ‘from 
their tongues,” that is, who kept Marlowe’s identity a secret. 

If Marlowe and Nashe returned by way of France it would 
likely have been by the route taken by Fynes Moryson 
through Geneva, Switzerland, crossing the Alps through ei- 
ther of the two St. Bernard passes. Evidence of such an itiner- 
ary is slight, namely that the travelers at one point had gone 
as far west as Milan, sailing from Verona to Milan, according 
to Two Gentlemen of Verona, by sailing down the river Adige 
to the Adriatic Sea, then sailing up the river Po to Milan. Of 
course, an overland trip from Verona to Milan may have been 
shorter but less interesting. The transition from the calm shel- 
tered inland waters to the open sea, well-known to anyone 
who has sailed, is vividly recalled in The Taming of The Shrew: 


Were she as rough as are the swelling Adriatic seas... 
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To Marlowe, such a trip would have been entirely natural, 
as ships also sailed from his native Canterbury to the sea and 
then back up the Thames to London. No Italian cities west of 
Milan are mentioned in the play, perhaps “‘guardedly,” nor 
are any in France by which a reasonable itinerary along this 
route can be reconstructed; rather, a town northeast of Milan, 
Bergamo, is referred to in The Taming of The Shrew, as follows: 


“Thy father! O villain! he is a sail-maker in Bergamo.” 


Nashe upon his return from Italy published the last of his 
anti-Puritan tracts under the pseudonym of Cuthbert Cur- 
ryknave. In the dedication to the actor Kemp he mentions 
passing through Bergamo: 


For coming from Venice the last Summer, and taking Ber- 
gamo in my way homeward to England, it was my hap, so- 
journing there some four or five days, to light in fellowship 
with that famous Francatrip’ Harlequin, who, perceiving me 
to be an Englishman by my habit and speech, asked many 
particulars of the order and manner of our plays, which he 
enquired of me if I knew any such Parabolano here in London 
as Signior Chiarlatano Kempino. 


The passage through Bergamo would indicate that the trav- 
elers crossed the Alps at the St. Gotthard Pass into Switzer- 
land. This pass, though lower than the St. Bernard Pass, 
would be near impassable in the winter months. For this rea- 
son it is more likely that, in traveling from Italy to Paris, 
Marlowe took the more commonly traveled route, one used 
by Catherine de Médcis at age 14 traveling from Florence to 
Paris years before, sailing to Marseilles, riding along the 
Rhone river to the chateau Rousillon (just south of Lyon) and 
then on to the Court of France, wherever it happened to be. 
That Marlowe and Nashe passed through Rousillon is rather 
certain for whether they went over the Alps through Geneva 
or up the Rhone Valley they would have to pass through 
Rousillon and pay a toll. The fact the Rousillon is given such 
prominence in All’s Well that Ends Well would imply that they 
were well entertained at the chateau. 

In traveling to Italy Marlowe had a twofold mission, 
namely, to make certain acquisitions for the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and to pursue his own interests. In the city of Mantua, 
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Marlowe was able to satisfy both of these ends, for he cer- 
tainly went there to honor the birthplace of Vergil, the greatest 
of Latin poets. He may have at that time procured some of 
the paintings later found in the Countess of Pembroke’s bed 
chamber. There is only one painter mentioned in all of Shake- 
speare; he is Giulio Romano, a pupil of Raphael, and a painter, 
architect and city planner whose works and whose monument 
were to be seen in the same city. It has been with some dismay 
that admirers of Shakespeare note that it is Giulio who is 
mentioned in the plays, and not the more renowned Michae- 
langelo, Mantegna, or da Vinci. Giulio is mentioned in the 
following passage in The Winter’s Tale: 


The Princess hearing of her mother’s (Hermione’s) statue, 
which is in the keeping of Paulina—a piece many years in 
doing and now newly performed by that rare Italian master, 
Giulio Romano, who, had he himself eternity and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile Nature of her custom, so 
perfectly is he her ape. He so near to Hermione hath done 
Hermione that they say one would speak to her and stand in 
hope of answer. 


There is another, less obvious mention of Giulio in the play 
Love's Labor’s Lost where, for the sake of a pun, the letter “I” 


steel 


in Giulio is replaced by an “n’. 


This wimpled, whyining, purblind wayward Boy 
His signior Junio’s Giant Dwarf, don Cupid. 


This version of the lines is found in both the quarto and 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays and it has several 
things to recommend it. The 1598 quarto edition of the play 
assigns to Cupid an incongrous biblical first name: dan Cupid 
which has become the accepted reading but the Folio properly 
addresses him with a title as ‘““don Cupid’. Both editions of 
the play mention Giulio’s giant dwarf who appears as a sol- 
dier in Raphael's Vatican fresco of the 312 AD battle of Con- 
stantine, a fresco which was completed by Giulio after 
Raphael's death. 

Though the plays indicate that the author was familiar with 
some of Giulio Romano’s work, it is a kind of acquaintance 
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that would have been accessible to any tourist. There is not 
a Cupid in the form of a giant dwarf to be found anywhere 
in Giulio Romano’s extant work. It is known however that 
Giulio Romano built himself a mansion in Mantua where he 
lived like a prince. The facade, famous for its scenographic 
elegance was decorated with painted stucco figures. The origi- 
nal facade has not survived, though a statue of Mercury by 
one of Giulio’s assistants still occupies a niche over the portal. 
One of the figures on the original facade may have been a 
Cupid modeled after the ‘giant dwarf’. Giulio was a master 
of trompe l’@il and his lifelike figures may have inspired the 
above encomium inThe Winter’s Tale. It is also thought that 
the author of The Winter's Tale had read Giulio’s epitaph in 
Mantua. Giulio’s biographer, Vasari, quotes it as follows: 


Romanus moriens secum tres Julius artes 
Abstulit, haud mirum quatuor unus erat, 


that is, Giulio Romano, in dying, took with him the three 
Arts—no wonder, for he was the fourth. The above epitaph 
was once to be found in the church of San Barnabas next door 
to Giulio’s mansion. Marlowe as a traveler could easily have 
seen it but it does not appear that he had access to the ducal 
palace, much of which Giulio had designed and decorated for 
Duke Federigo Gonzago. Marlowe, if he had the opportunity, 
surely would have inspected Giulio’s frescoes in the Sala di 
Troia in the ducal palace. These depict many scenes in the 
fall of Troy from Virgil’s Aeneid, but it does not appear that the 
author of Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece, though he describes 
tapestries covering the same subject, was at all acquainted 
with them. Nor does the author appear to have seen the inte- 
rior of Giulio’s Palazzo del Té in Mantua, an even more pri- 
vate place. 

The ravages of time would have long ago consumed most 
of the objets d’art that Marlowe procured for the Countess in 
Italy. None of the clothes remain; her collection of Italian po- 
etry and romances most likely perished in the fire that de- 
stroyed the library at Wilton House in 1647, yet chance has 
preserved two works of art, both once seen in the Countess’ 
bedchamber. One of them, described as No. 189 in Wilton 
House pictures by Captain N. R. Wilkinson (c. 1908) is the Tri- 
umph of Silena by Giulio Romano, a 9-1/4" by 19-1/ 4” canvas 
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of about a dozen nude figures, male and female, well mod- 
eled. This picture, in Lady Pembroke’s bed chamber may have 
been one source of her posthumous reputation for venery, 
and Marlowe may have procured it for her in Mantua. 

A second painting in the Countess’ bedchamber, listed by 
Wilkinson as No. 42, is called Judith and Holofernes by a painter 
thought to be the Italian Andrea Mantegna. It is painted on 
a wooden panel, 12” high by 7-1/2” wide in gaudy yellows 
and pinks, hardly in the Italian manner. The Countess of Pem- 
broke herself might have modeled for Judith, who is seen 
leaving the tent of the Babylonian general, Holofernes, a 
sword in her right hand, and in her left hand holding the 
severed head of Holofernes by the hair as her maid prepares 
to catch it in a sack. All that is seen of the body of Holofernes 
is the sole of his bare right foot poised erect at the foot of 
his bed. 

To all intents and purposes, the picture, except for the 
gaudy colors, is a respectful portrayal of a biblical scene. But 
when one examines the face of Holofernes, seen from the right 
side, it looks remarkably like the face of the poet, Samuel 
Daniel. The reader may judge for himself by comparing the 
picture with a portrait of Samuel Daniel. Next, consider that 
Samuel Daniel is named after two biblical prophets, a distinc- 
tion noted by his admirers (including perhaps Daniel him- 
self), and that Holofernes, if not a prophet, is a biblical figure, 
or at least a general mentioned in biblical apocrypha. It would 
take some far-fetched double-entendre to make much more 
of ths coincidence if it were not that in the play Love's Labor’s 
Lost there is a pedant or tutor by the name of Holofernes, who 
is sometimes thought to be a caricature of Gabriel Harvey. It 
is more likely, however, that Holofernes was an “‘in” name 
for the rival poet, Samuel Daniel, a name understood by Mar- 
lowe and by the Countess of Pembroke, and that the picture 
of Judith and Holofernes in her bedchamber was identified with 
some other feminine victory, that of the Countess in ridding 
herself of a would-be poet and wooer, a tutor to her children 
of whom she had long grown weary. 

It is easy to see how Samuel Daniel would have come by 
the name ‘‘Holofernes.” In trying to remember his name one 
would first of all try to think of a prophet, and the most 
hilarious attempt at remembering his name when Samuel 
Daniel happened by would be to remember instead the name 
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of a biblical figure who was not a prophet, who in fact was 
an enemy of the Jews, and whose name was not even in the 
true Bible: Holofernes. The final evidence in favor of the iden- 
tification of Holofernes with Samuel Daniel are the gaudy 
colors in the painting, colors which Daniel, who was fastidi- 
ous in dress, may have affected because someone (perhaps 
the Countess herself) had gulled him into believing that they 
were her favorite colors. One thinks of Malvolio in Twelfth 
Night, the officious steward to the Countess Olivia, who was 
gulled into believing that his mistress was in love with him 
and desired to see him cross-gartered and in yellow stockings, 
a color she abhorred. Pe 

Marlowe and Nashe in Italy certainly took the opportunity 
of acquiring for themselves and for their patrons books as well 
as other objects, and one book in particular. On November 
10, 1593, one Edmond Bruz, an English agent or merchant in 
Venice, delivered over to Thomas Barnes, the English intelli- 
gencer who had reported to Sir Robert Cecil through Phelip- 
pes, a list or manifest of books. Thomas Barnes, having been 
rewarded for his past services by a patent from the Queen 
that enabled him to become part owner of a fleet of ships (one 
of them the famous Mayflower), was at the time the purser 
of the Galleon Sutt moored in the harbor at Venice. He ac- 
cepted the books as cargo as well as Bruz’s manifest, which 
listed over 200 books. On the first of four pages (in two sheets) 
Bruz added the statement: 


All these parcels were sent to the Right Worshipfull Sir 
Charles Danvers, Knight, as true owner thereof by me, Ed- 
monde Bruz, being delivered to Mr. Thomas Barnes, part 
owner and purser of the Galleon Sutt, Ship of London, in Ven- 
ice the tenth of November, Anno 1593. 


Thomas Barnes immediately saw the potential value of the 
list. It consisted largely of traveler's guides to cities in Italy, 
and it meant that Sir Charles Danvers, then in the service of 
the Earl of Essex, the hated enemy of his former master, Sir 
Robert Cecil, was planning to leave the country. Certainly 
Cecil would be interested, and so, luckily for posterity, the 
list has survived among Cecil’s papers at Hatfield House. 
There was nothing really incriminating about the list; never- 
theless, on December 13, 1593, hardly after the Galleon Sutt 
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had docked at the Custom House in London, Sir Charles Dan- 
vers is found writing to his examiners from the Marshalsea 
Prison: 


I confess now I have gone in the rash way of a young man, 
more greedy in desire by seeming much to grow more able 
for my country’s use, than haply remembering that ill must 
not be done that good may come of it. 


Cecil had reported the list of books to the Queen, and Dan- 
vers now quailed under her supposed displeasure. But when, 
a few days later in December, Sir Charles Danvers’ father 
died, Cecil found a remedy. Why, the young man would soon 
come into his inheritance. Danvers was out of prison by 
Christmas and on December 28 wrote a letter to Sir Robert 
Cecil, saying in part: 


I have followed as near as I can the instructions you gave 
me, both for the brevity and inclusion of the very words of 
your letter. I came not hither till Christmas eve, for diverse 
business which stayed me in the Marshalsea [prison] three 
days longer than otherwise I needed. The cause I desired your 
letter to do was only to have graced me where I was unknown. 
I have received the money of fortune, it shall not fail to be 
discharged at the time you have appointed. My Lord of Essex 
wrote unto me that he had sent his footman to my father 
long since. 


Thus, in exchange for writing a letter in Sir Danvers’ favor, 
Sir Robert had exacted some form of graft from the young 
man, an injury that the young man was never to forget. He 
eventually lost his head for joining Essex’s rebellion of 1601, 
aimed at ridding the Queen of her little monster. 

The list of books bought in Italy and delivered in London 
in December of 1593, at a time when Marlowe and Nashe 
were in Italy, sheds some light on the books that were then 
available and were procured by Marlowe and Nashe, both for 
the Countess of Pembroke, and for themselves. The books 
were mostly Italian, descriptions of Italian and many foreign 
cities, such as Discorso di Padova, Discorso di Venezia, histories 
such as Narracione di Genova, and lives of the popes, books on 
arithmetic and local laws, and altogether only a handful of 
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books of literary interest. Machiavelli is represented by a life 
Historia del Machiavela and by his Discorso del Machiavela. There 
is a book by Leonardo Aretino, and one in particular sure to 
please the Countess: a Spanish pastoral romance entitled Los 
Libros de Diana de Montemallor, which Shakespearean scholars 
will recognize at once as Diana Enamorada by Jorge de Mon- 
temayor, Diane in Love, used by Shakespeare for the romantic 
plot of Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

The mystery has been how Shakespeare could have read 
the story, since no English translation appeared until 1598. It 
has not been noticed, until now, that at least one copy of the 
book reached London in December 1593; those who wish to 
believe in a Shakespeare authorship can easily suppose that 
Sir Charles Danvers, after the murder of Henry Long in Wilt- 
shire, was accorded refuge by Shakespeare’s supposed pa- 
tron, Henry Wriothesely, the Earl of Southampton, at Whitley 
Lodge, and left his literary treasures in possession of the Earl, 
who then made them available to Shakespeare. But it is more 
likely that the whole shipment of books was confiscated, and 
that Sir Charles Danvers was in no mood to further incrimi- 
nate himself by asking for its return. 

A more likely explanation for the plot in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona is that the same Spanish book, Diana Enamorada, was 
also procured by Marlowe for the Countess of Pembroke, who 
was so pleased with it that she desired a play of it. The play, 
however, is as much about the love, true and false, between 
two gentlemen, Proteus and Valentine, as it is about a Diana. 
We easily recognize Proteus, the legendary name for one ca- 
pable of endless disguise, as Christopher Marlowe, and Val- 
entine is one of the several names aptly applied to Thomas 
Nashe as the author of the regrettable Choice of Valentines. 

By far the richest and most important harvest yielded from 
the Italian tour are the plays that Marlowe wrote soon after: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love's Labor's Lost, Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Julius Caesar. First, there is a great im- 
provement in Marlowe’s rendering of light comedy, undoubt- 
edly the result of seeing performances of the Commedia del 
Arte, where his newly acquired knowledge of Italian stood 
him in good stead. Marlowe had already shown himself capa- 
ble of a sardonic, sometimes cosmic, sometimes cruel humor 
or, at the other extreme, of low farce to please the groundlings. 
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He now added the dimension of Italian earthiness. The transi- 
tion is best seen in the plays that Marlowe rewrote, notably 
the Jew of Malta, which now became the Merchant of Venice, 
and Taming of A Shrew, which was done over as Taming of 
The Shrew. 

In the Jew of Malta, the poisoning of the nuns, the death of 
the friars, and the Jew, Barabas, falling into his own trap, 
have excruciatingly comic moments, but at the expense of 
someone’s death, even if it is only make-believe. Even today, 
a noted Marlowe scholar, Leo Kirschbaum, considers the Jew 
of Malta, great melodrama, Marlowe’s greatest play. In Mer- 
chant of Venice, the Jew, now renamed Shylock, no longer 
plays the title role, but he dominates the stage nevertheless. 
There is no humor at his expense; quite the contrary, Shylock 
is supplied with a supporting cast of goyim on whom to vent 
his wit. His servant, Launcelot, does the clowning, but it is 
with his blind father, Gobbo, and the two indulge in a mad 
scene that is obviously a put-on. 

The ingenious plot in A Shrew, involving the drunken Chris- 
topher Sly that frames the inner play is shorn of its clever 
ending in The Taming of The Shrew, somewhat to its loss, no 
doubt in deference to women who thought the original end- 
ing not at all funny, though, even today when women are 
more outspoken, the old ending is more often played than 
not. Only in Titus Andronicus, which Marlowe may have writ- 
ten some years before, in the year 1588 according to a reckon- 
ing by Ben Jonson, but which nevertheless has been accepted 
somewhat grudgingly by scholars as Shakespeare’s, is the 
dramatist able to draw humor out of human suffering. It is 
well known, however, that they who have not suffered, chil- 
dren, for example, easily see the suffering of others as comical; 
Marlowe’s mellowing after 1593 is then not surprising in view 
of his recent travail. 

The post-Italy plays above all are a rich source of biographi- 
cal detail for the adventures of Marlowe and Nashe. Though 
we are unable to name the place and time exactly, we can be 
assured, from the poet’s passion to ape Nature in the render- 
ing of his characters and incidents, that they are truer to life 
than a mechanical reproduction might have been, recreations 
of the past made by a master. Scholars have wrung their 
hands over the fact that in Two Gentlemen of Verona the words 
of endearment between the gentlemen, Proteus and Valentine, 
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are more convincing than, say, between Proteus and Julia. In 
the special circumstances under which Nashe and Marlowe 
found themselves traveling in Italy this bond of affection is 
much to be expected. Nashe as Valentine and Marlowe as 
Proteus open the play: 


Val. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus... 
Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare noteworthy object in thy travel... 
For I will be thy beadsman, Valentine. 
Val. And on a love-book pray for my success? 
Pro. Upon some book I love I'll pray for thee. 
Val. That's on some shallow story of deep love, 
How young Leander crossed the Hellespont... 


The reference to Marlowe’s poem, Hero and Leander, not 
yet published, again identifies Marlowe as the author, for the 
Greek poem by Musaeus, until Marlowe transformed it, was 
too obscure to be alluded to on the stage. Both Proteus and 
Valentine are provided with clownish pages, Launce and 
Speed respectively, hardly to be distinguished from each 
other in their eternal quibbling with their masters, a kind of 
humor found in Doctor Faustus, but apparently drawing heav- 
ily upon the verbal quibbles that passed between Marlowe 
and Nashe on their travels, where Nashe, of course, was, in 
effect, Marlowe’s page. Launce first appears in Act II, Scene 
Il, with a dog, and this scene is worth repeating, since it 
appears to be taken from life. It takes place in the shop of a 
shoemaker, who else but John Marlowe in Canterbury, where, 
returning from the continent, Marlowe, safely disguised, 
made his first appearance after Deptford. Marlowe's dog, 
Crab, recognizing his old master, did not bark, but neither 
was it at all excited by the shouts of joy and wailings of the 
womenfolk that ensued when Christopher Marlowe entered 
his father’s shop. Marlowe noticed the contrast and stooping 
to pick up his dog, remarked: 


I think Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that lives. 
My mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our 
maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all our house 
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in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed 
one tear. He is a stone, a very pebble stone and has no more 
pity in him than a dog. A Jew would have wept to have seen 
our parting [coming home]; why, my grandma, having no 
eyes, look you, wept herself blind at my parting. Nay, Ill show 
you the manner of it. This shoe [picking up one of the shoes 
in the shop] is my father; no, this left shoe is my father; no, 
no, this left shoe is my mother; nay, that cannot be so neither; 
yes, it is so, it is so, it hath the worser sole. This shoe, with the 
hole in it, is my mother, and this my father; a vengeance on’t! 
there ‘tis. Now, sir, this staff is my sister, for, look you, she is 
as white as a lily and as small as a wand. This hat is Nan, our 
maid. I am the dog—no, the dog is himself, and I am the 
dog—oO! the dog is me, and I am myself; ay, so, so. Now come 
I to my father: 
“Father, your blessing.” 

Now should not the shoe speak a word for weeping. Now 
should I kiss my father; well, he weeps on. Now come I to my 
mother. Oh, that she could speak now like a would-woman! 
Well, I kiss her; why, there ‘tis: here’s my mother’s breath up 
and down. Now come I to my sister; mark the moan she 
makes. Now the dog all this while sheds not a tear nor speaks 
a word; but see how I lay the dust with my tears. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona contains the song Sylvia that has 
been set to music. One would not think that it is deliberately 
flawed, at least according to certain standards. Samuel Daniel 
had been convinced by Hugh Sanford of the deformity of 
mingling feminine rhymes with masculine, whereupon he ut- 
terly expurgated this defect from all his work. The song Sylvia 
mixes feminine and masculine rhymes as if to flout this 
very principle. 


Who is Sylvia? What is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


The play Love's Labor's Lost provides vignettes, not only of 
the Italian adventure, but of events that followed upon the 
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return of Marlowe and Nashe to England. Since this play is 
not based on any previous story, it has the potential of a 
higher autobiographical content. We at once recognize Don 
Adriano de Armado as Marlowe, and Moth, his page, as 
Nashe, for Nashe, indeed, followed Marlowe much as a moth 
flutters about a flame. The plot of Love’s Labor’s Lost with 
Ferdinand, King of Navarre identified with Henry of Navarre 
(then King Henri IV of France), is vainly sought for in the life 
of Navarre, for, if anything, Navarre was abandoned by his 
Queen Margot and not she by him. The plot instead is based 
on an incident that was known only to a few courtiers and 
the English ambassador, an incident in the life of King Henry 
Ill, the same King that preoccupied Marlowe in Massacre at 
Paris and whose complex character was the inspiration for the 
characters of Edward II and Richard II in the respective plays. 
The incident was reported by Sir Edward Stafford, the English 
ambassador in Paris to Sir Francis Walsingham on December 
10, 1583, as follows: 


The King [Henri Il] is in a marvelous humor of a new con- 
frerie of Jeronomites, which he erects at Bois de Vincennes, 
and will have his favorites to be of it. They be clad in a kind 
of smoke gray. The King giveth the garments, and the last day 
in his own cabinet made measure to be taken of everybody by 
his own tailor. They are to go appareled in the cow! as before, 
barefoot, stones in their hands to knock their breasts when at 
prayers, and to live of alms. The King of Sunday seven-night 
went, wore the habit and men were in doubt [believed] he 
would have ended his life with his new order. 


Those who understood the King realized that this was just 
another form of ostentation which the King would weary of 
as soon as it attracted no more attention, but just whose atten- 
tion the King was trying to get is hard to say. It may even 
have been his mother, the devout Catholic, Catherine de Mé- 
dicis. But worldly English diplomatists jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Henry III had tired of his Queen. Marlowe, in Love's 
Labor’s Lost, had a truer insight into the King’s reasons for 
requiring his courtiers to join his academy of scholars, re- 
nouncing for three years all carnal pleasures, feasting, 
women, and even sleeping. The king was merely eccentric, 
and a fit subject for a comedy. 
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Two of the courtiers in the play were indeed followers of 
Navarre, Henry IV of France, namely Longaville and Biron. 
Dumain, i.e., the duc de Mayenne, brother of the murdered 
duc de Guise and a follower of Henry III, had switched his 
loyalty to Navarre in mid-1593 when the King announced 
his re-conversion to the Roman faith and bribed the Catholic 
nobles to recognize him as their king. In Act I, Scene II we 
have the first appearance of Marlowe, as Armado, and of 
Nashe as Moth, his page. 


Arm. Boy, what sign is it when a man of great spirit grows 
melancholy? 

Moth. A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

Arm. Why, sadness is one and the self-same thing, dear imp. 

Moth. No, no; O Lord, sir, no. 

Arm. How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, my 
tender juvenal? 

Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the working, my 
tough senior. 

Arm. Why tough senior? Why tough senior? 

Moth. Why tender juvenal? Why tender juvenal? 


Since Nashe was known as Juvenal, first because he was 
youthful in appearance and manner, being called “‘sweet boy”’ 
by Robert Greene, and then because he reminded one of the 
great Roman satirist, Juvenal, more than one commentator 
has identified Moth with Nashe. But like any man, Nashe 
rankled at the reputation of being a mere boy, as in the above 
dialogue. Armado explained: 


Arm. I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epitheton apper- 
taining to thy young days, which we may nominate tender. 


The stilted style that Armado assumes here reminds one of 
Gabriel Harvey, Nashe’s enemy. Later he says to Moth: 


Go, tenderness of years, take this key, give enlargement to 
the swain, bring him festinately hither. 


In another witty exchange, Gabriel Harvey, his language 
ever in mind, is again remembered: 
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sample, whereof, instead of his: “Noddy Nashe, whom every 
swash,” and his occasional admonitionative sonnet, his apos- 
trophe sonnet and tiny titmouse L’envoy, like a welt at the 
edge of a garment, his goggle-eyed Sonnet of Gorgon and the 
Wonderful Year, and another L’envoy for the chap of it, his 
stanza declarative, writer's postscript in meter, his knitting up 
close and a third L’envoy, like a fart after a good stool. Instead 
of all these (I say) here is the tuft or label of a rime or two, the 
trick or habit of which I got by looking on a red nose ballad- 
maker that resorted to our printing-house. They are to the tune 
of Labore Dolore, or the parliament tune of a pot of ale and 
nutmegs and ginger, or Elderton’s ancient note of Meeting the 
Devil in Conjure-House Lane. If you hit it right, it will go marvel- 
ous sweetly: 


Gabriel Harvey, fame’s duckling, 
Hey noddie, noddie, noddie! 

Is made a gosling and a suckling, 
Hey noddie,noddie,noddie! 

Or that’s not it, I have it better: 
Dilla, my Doctor dear, 

Sing dilla, dilla dilla! 

Nashe hath spoiled thee clear 
With his quilla, quilla, quilla! 


Nashe’s ditties have much in common with the ditties of 
Shakespeare’s clowns (or puppets), Dorothy and Trompart, 
inspired as they are by that red-nosed ballad-maker. There is 
also an echo to Armado’s ditty on the fox, the ape, the bumble 
bee and the goose, in that Nashe mentions a gosling which 
Shakespeare, as Costard, elaborates with relish for a hidden 
meaning that escaped everyone, Shakespeare included. 

The above scene, where Don Armado, Moth and Costard 
are clearly identified as Marlowe, Nashe and Shakespeare in 
real life, shows them all in good humor. Apparently the deal 
whereby Shakespeare in 1593 assumed authorship of Venue 
and Adonis in exchange for a loan or transfer of funds to help 
finance Marlowe's and Nashe’s trip to Italy turned out well 
for the trio. Marlowe and Nashe returned safely, for one thing. 
As to Shakespeare we do not know how much he received 
for the dedication of the poem to the Earl of Southampton or 
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from its sale to the publisher, Richard Field, nor how much 
of that sum, if any, he had to share with Marlowe and Nashe 
but it appears clear that all parties to the deal were happy 
with the outcome, Shakespeare particularly. Not only was he 
now lionized as the incomparable creator of a great erotic 
poem, but he seems now to have abandoned London and cast 
his lot with Marlowe and Nashe in Wiltshire. 

The humor in Love’s Labor's Lost, borrowing as it does from 
life and inspired by Italian comedians, is hardly of high cali- 
bre, and most admirers of Shakespeare fervently wish he had 
never written it. Now that it can be blamed mostly on Mar- 
lowe, they have their wish. In Act IV, Scene ii, there is one 
last allusion to Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe, one so 
unmistakable that it provides scholars with the only clue as 
to the date that Love’s Labor's Lost was written. It is the follow- 
ing passage: 


Jacuenetta. God give you good morrow, master Parson. 

Nathaniel. Master Parson, quasi pers-on. And if one should 
be pierced, which is the one? 

Costard. Marry, master schoolmaster, he that is likest to a 
hogshed. 

Nathaniel. Of piercing a hogshead! A good lustre of conceit 
in a tuft of earth; fire enough for a flint, pearl enough for a 
swine; ‘tis pretty; it is well. 


The odd phrase, “‘to pierce a hogshead” first appeared in 
the Gabriel Harvey attack on Thomas Nashe, Pierce's Superero- 
gation, which neither Marlowe nor Nashe saw until they re- 
turned from Italy. Harvey wrote: 


She knew what she said that entitled Pierce [i.e., Thomas 
Nashe] the hogshead of Wit Penniless [a reference to Nashe’s 
Pierce Penniless], the tosspot of eloquence; and Nashe the very 
inventor of asses. 


In Love's Labor’s Lost Harvey's meaning is deliberately dis- 
torted. Harvey meant to say that Pierce, as Nashe had called 
himself, was a hogshead of wit penniless. Harvey did not use 
“pierce” in the sense of a verb, to pierce a hogshead. 

Gabriel Harvey, who unwittingly had given Marlowe such 
high praise in Gorgon, is twitted but mildly in the play. He 
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was much more Nashe’s enemy than Marlowe’s. Rather, it is 
the rival poet, Samuel Daniel, who, as the pedant Holofernes, 
suffers at the hands of Marlowe’s caustic wit, made to appear 
utterly ridiculous by his pedantry, as for example in the 
passage: 


Holofernes. 1 abhor such fanatical phantasimes, such insocia- 
ble and point-device companions; such rackers of orthogra- 
phy, as to speak dout, fine, when he should say doubt; det, 
when he should pronounce debt. d, e, b, t, not d, e, t; he clepeth 
a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbor vocatur nebour; neigh abbrevi- 
ated ne. This is abhominable—which he would call abbomina- 
ble; it insinuateth me of insanie; ne intelligis, domine? to make 
frantic, lunatic. 


In the same scene Armado has a speech typical of the brag- 
gart in Italian comedy, an earthy speech offering the opportu- 
nity for wildly obscene gestures, which is perhaps all that 
Marlowe, not yet fluent in Italian, was able to follow. 

Love's Labor’s Lost was not a play for the public stage, but 
for the private enjoyment of the circle of ingenious gentlemen 
and ladies that comprised the Countess of Pembroke’s circle 
at Wilton in the years 1594 and 1595, a play in which the 
gentlemen and ladies could well play a part and have the 
opportunity of masquerading in the fashions picked up in the 
French Court, from which the Countess’ brother, Sir Robert 
Sidney, had recently returned. It contains at least two inci- 
dents taken from life, the tearful reunion of Christopher Mar- 
lowe with his family, and Marlowe’s and Nashe’s reaction to 
their notices from Doctor Gariel Harvey during their absence: 
for Marlowe a premature and flattering epitaph, for Nashe a 
quite amazing reply to a humble apology. We can imagine 
Nashe and Marlowe reading their respective “‘notices,”” quib- 
bling over every phrase, roaring on occasion, as Shakespeare, 
like the clown Costard, obligingly played the straight man. 

In Canterbury, after the incident with Crab, their dog, the 
Marlowes were never to be caught unawares again. If a 
stranger walked in unregarded by Crab it was most likely 
Christopher in another disguise. Though they would no 
longer recognize the stranger as Christopher, neither would 
they react passively, but would rather exploit the situation 
for its humor and drama. Launce reappears in the play The 
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Merchant of Venice as Launcelot Gobbo, that is to say, Christo- 
pher Marlowe, in a scene that has some of the most comical 
lines in Shakespeare. In the first half of the scene Launcelot 
establishes himself as Shylock’s servant, and for all we know, 
Marlowe may have once been a page or servant to a Jewish 
merchant, in Canterbury, Faversham, or Dover. As Launcelot 
decides to leave the Jew’s service, his father, Old Gobbo, en- 
ters with a basket. 


Gob. Master young man, you, I pray you, which is the way 
to master Jew’s? 

Laun. O heavens, this is my true begotten Father,who being 
more than sand-blind, high gravel blind, knows me not. I will 
try confusions with him. 


Addressing the audience, the clown Launcelot promises a 
comic routine, and he and his “blind” father go into what 
seems to have been a well-rehearsed act, each playing his part 
with relish. 


Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is the way 
to master Jew’s? 

Laun. Turn up on your right hand at the next turning, but 
at the next turning of all, on your left; marry, at the very 
next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly to the 
Jew’s house. 

Gob. By God’s sonties, ‘twill be a hard way to hit. Can you 
tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with him, dwell 
with him or no? 

Laun Talk you of young Master Launcelot? 

(Aside.) Mark me now; now will I raise the waters—Talk you 
of young Launcelot? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man’s son. His father, though 
I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man and, God be thanked, 
well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we alk of young 
Master Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worship’s friend and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun. But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech you, 
talk you of young Master Launcelot. 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an’t please your mastership. 

Laun. Ergo, Master Launcelot. Talk not of Master Launcelot, 
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father; for the young gentleman, according to Fates and Des- 
tinies and such odd sayings, the Sisters Three and such 
branches of learning, is indeed deceased, or, as you would ay 
in plain terms, gone to heaven. [Marlowe obviously had a hard 
time trying to explain to his father that he was supposed to 
be dead]. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid! The boy was the very staff of my 
age, my very prop. 

Laun. (Aside.) Do I look like a cudgel or a hovelpost, a staff 
or a prop?—Do you know me, father? 

Gob. Alack, sir, 1 am sand-blind; I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might fail of 
the knowing me; it is a wise father that knows his own child. 
Well, old man, I will tell you news of your son. Give me your 
blessing; truth will come to light; murder cannot be hid long; 
a man’s son may, but in the end truth will out. 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up. 1 am sure you are not Launcelot, 
my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let’s have no more fooling about it, but give 
me your blessing. I am Launcelot, your boy that was, your son 
that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun. 1 know not what I shall think of that; [it being an 
imputation against his mother’s honesty] but I am Launcelot, 
the Jew’s man, and ] am sure Margery your wife is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed. I’ll be sworn, if thou be 
Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. Lord wor- 
shipped might he be! What a beard hast thou got! Thou has 
got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my fill-horse has on 
his tail. 

Laun. It would seem, then, that Dobbin’s tail grows back- 
ward. I am sure he had more hair of his tail than I have of my 
face when I last saw him. [That is, Marlowe had grown quite 
a beard in the meantime]. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How dost thou and thy 
master agree? ] have brought him a present. How ‘agree you 
now? 

Laun. Well, well: but for mine own part, as I have set up my 
rest to run away, so I will not rest till I have run some ground. 
My master’s a very Jew. Give him a present! Give him a halter. 
I am famished with his service; you may tell every finger I 
have with my ribs. 
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Later in the converation Launcelot confides to his father, 
Gobbo: 


And then to escape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of 
my life with the edge of a feather-bed; here are simple escapes. 


This speech seems to be a plain reference to the three legs 
of his journey that were over water, two across the English 
Channel and one in the Adriatic, as well as to the day in 
Deptford when, resting on the edge of a feather-bed in the 
house of Eleanor Bull, he was “’killed’’ by Ingram Frizer. Here 
Marlowe tells us in his own words that he escaped with his 
life at Deptford. 

Gobbo is easily seen as a garbled version of the name of 
Marlowe’s father, John Marlowe, or in Italian, Giovanni Mar- 
lowe. In The Taming of The Shrew, we meet him again, not as 
a clown, but as Baptista (i.e., Giovanni Baptista, or John), the 
harried father trying to marry off two daughters. 

The return trip of Marlowe and Nashe was almost certainly 
over land and since Sir Robert Sidney was then on a pro- 
tracted mission at the Court of Henri IV in France, they proba- 
bly tarried there on their way, for the then ambassador to 
France, the very capable Sir Thomas Edmondes, appears later 
as a close personal acquaintance of Hugh Sanford, that is, of 
Christopher Marlowe. It was this perhaps brief stay at the 
French Court that inspired the setting for the play, Love's La- 
bor’s Lost. Henri IV had not yet subdued or won over the 
Catholic noblés and was still excluded from Paris and the 
Louvre Palace, a situation reflected in the outdoor setting of 
Love’s Labor's Lost. The travelers would naturally be home for 
the Christmas festivities for which they were so indispens- 
able, and which were to be the first occasion for the display 
of the latest fashions they had procured in Italy. These would 
be worn at costume balls, in masks at Court, and in private 
performances of plays which, like no other, provided the set- 
tings to masquerade in fashionable Italian styles: Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, The Merchant of Venice, and The Taming of The 
Shrew. 

Musical instruments were likely among the artifacts that 
Marlowe and Nashe would procure for the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s planned entertainments and, though the town is not 
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mentioned in the plays, there may have been lutes and viols 
from the shop of Andrea Amati in Cremona, a town that only 
later became celebrated for its violin makers. These bulky ob- 
jects would be shipped to England by sea, but perhaps the 
impulsive Thomas Nashe, taking a liking to a small inexpen- 
sive lute, fancied himself as well able as anyone to intermed- 
dle in the musician’s art. In the play Julius Caesar there is a 
night scene which may be construed as applying to two trav- 
elers, Brutus (Marlowe), and Lucius (Nashe), the one bookish, 
the other musical. Marlowe, as was his habit in traveling, 
spent the time reading a book, but on one particular morning, 
thinking he had placed his book in a saddle bag or in the 
pocket of his coat, from which he could take it and read a- 
horseback, he had left it in the pocket of his nightgown in- 
stead. Unable to find it during the day, he asked Nashe if he 
had borrowed it, so in the evening, arriving at an inn, he 
unpacked his bags anxiously looking for it. 


Brutus. ... Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought 
Lucius. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 
Brutus. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 
Lucius: Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
Brutus, It does, my boy. 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Lucius. It is my duty, Sir. 
Brutus. 1 should not urge thy duty past thy might; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. ~ 
Lucius. I have slept, my lord, already. 
Brutus. It was well done; and thou shalt sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 
I will be good to thee. 
Music, and a Song. 
This is a sleepy tune. O murderous slumber, 
Layest thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music? Gentle knave, good night; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou breakest thy instrument. 
I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 
Let me see, let me see, is not the leaf turned down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 
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The approximate time of Marlowe’s and Nashe’s return 
may be set by two other events. They very likely sent their 
baggage and purchases to London by the same Galleon Sutt 
that returned to London from Venice in December 1593. These 
parcels, of course, would be identified as belonging, not to 
them, but to their lord and mistress, the Earl and Countess 
of Pembroke, and they would be transhipped from the Sutt 
docked at the Custom House, by lighter to the river stairs of 
the Earl’s London residence on the Thames, Baynard Castle. 
To avoid discovery, Marlowe and Nashe would not return to 
London, nor would they need to retrieve their belongings, 
but would make way for Wilton directly. In 1596 Nashe pro- 
tested that he had not been in London for three years, a slight 
exaggeration, for he must have been there early in 1594 to 
make the authorial corrections in his Christ's Tears. In his later 
Lenten stuffe, Nashe alludes also to the arraignment of Dr. 
Lopez as though he might have been there. It took place on 
February 28, 1594, and Nashe’s reference to the occasion is: 
‘Those that were present at the arraignment of Lopez hereof 
I am sure will bear me record.” It is clear, nevertheless that 
Nashe, then London’s most popular writer, quit the city and, 
for a time, even his profession of writer and editor. 
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s may be surmised from scenes in Love's Labor’s Lost 

and The Merchant of Venice Marlowe’s first stop after 

his return from the continent early in the year 1594, 
was at the Jew’s house in Canterbury to settle his accounts. 
Though Marlowe and Nashe had raised money for their trip 
to Italy by the sale of plays and poems to the stationers in 
London, that money would have been entrusted to a mer- 
chant with contacts on the continent. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in this case it was a Jew dwelling in Canterbury 
who had served as the prototype of Barabas in Marlowe’s The 
Jew of Malta. From place names mentioned in the plays one 
of his contacts would be a jeweler in Frankfort and another 
may have been Antonio, a merchant in Venice. The Jew in 
Canterbury would have provided Marlowe with letters of 
credit to his contacts in Europe. 

From the Jew’s house in Canterbury John Marlowe is sent 
for, whether to supply the Jew with a pair of shoes or to help 
Christopher settle hs account. John Marlowe comes with his 
horse-drawn cart bearing a gift for the Jew and it is at the 
Jew’s house that he discovers that his son, whom he thought 
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dead, was very much alive. That evening, after dark, Christo- 
pher enters his father’s shop where the famous scene with his 
dog, Crab, takes place. 

On May 2, 1594, the play The Taming of A Shrew was regis- 
tered at the Stationer’s Register in London and published the 
same year as 


A Pleasant Conceited History, called The taming of a Shrew. 
As it was sundry times acted by the Right honorable the Earl 
of Pembroke his servants. 


The play was published anonymously but, for reasons 
noted in Chapter III, the author was John Marlowe who had 
written it for the occasion of marriage of his daughter, Marga- 
ret, in 1590. It may seem odd to see this play by Christopher 
Marlowe’s father, liberally interspersed with passages lifted 
from Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus, performed by servants 
of the Earl of Pembroke. There is no evidence that these ser- 
vants were professional actors playing in one of the public 
theatres and it is likely that many of them were members of 
the Earl of Pembroke’s household putting on a private perfor- 
mance at Wilton House. 

It should be no surprise that a play by John Marlowe came 
to be performed at the home of a great Earl—john Marlowe 
seems never to have passed up such opportunities. He knew 
that Kit was now in the Earl of Pembroke’s service and when 
he learned of the strained relations between the Earl and his 
Countess, John Marlowe had just the remedy: a performance 
of his play, A Shrew, would teach the countess to respect and 
honor her husband. 

That such a performance did take place may be inferred 
from the fact that the the names assigned to the characters 
appear to be the names of members of the Pembroke house- 
hold who played them. Marlowe would have played the 
drunken ‘’Christo-Vary”’ Sly, As Hugh Sandford at Wilton 
House he may have also doubled for the clown Sander who 
dominates the play with 83 speeches. The lord, very likely the 
Earl of Pembroke has 28 speeches, Ferando, the groom, has 81 
speeches and Kate, the shrew 44. Two characters, occasionally 
identified by their real names, namely Tom and Will, have 
four speeches each. They were probably the itinerant players 
who appear early in the play, namely Thomas Nashe and 
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William Shakespeare, who may have doubled for some of the 
other parts, Thomas Nashe as Kate, for example. Nashe was 
certainly familiar with the play as may be inferred from the 
phrase ‘’a sheep’s head and garlic,” one of the dishes offered 
and then denied by Sander to Kate, the untamed shrew. In 
Lenten Stuff Nashe quotes a Lady Turbot, presumably the 
Countess of Pembroke, as saying, ‘go eat a fool’s head and 
garlic.” The play was noted by John Harington, another mem- 
ber of the Countess of Pembroke’s circle, in his Metamorphosis 
of A-Jax where he states: 


For the shrewed wife, read the Taming of A Shrew, which 
hath made a number of us so perfect, that now every one can 
tule a shrew in our country, save he that hath her. 


It appears then that early in the year 1594 Marlowe, Nashe 
and Ee care spent some time together at Wilton House. 
Since Shakespeare was already in the confidence of Marlowe 
and Nashe, he of all the actors in London was the one the 
most suitable for employment in the many entertainments 
that were planned in the various houses maintained by the 
Pembrokes. Shakespeare knew his role would be that of a 
clown employed as a foil to set off the gentlemen participants 
in these entertainments, as for example, his role as Costard 
in Love's Labor’s Lost. In any case, there is no trace of Shake- 
speare, and hardly any of Thomas Nashe, in London, immedi- 
ately following the year 1593. 

From June 1593 to late 1595 the names that Marlowe used, 
Christopher Marlowe and Hugh Sanford, practically disap- 
pear from the records. During this time Sanford’s name ap- 
peared just once in the initials H.S., for Hugh Sanford, in the 
preface to the folio edition of Arcadia. It was only during this 
time that Hugh Sanford, whose position as tutor to the young 
Lord Herbert is amply documented, could have acted in this 
capacity. There is no prior mention of Sanford’s existence. 
Marlowe, alias Hugh Sanford, then most certainly was resi- 
dent at Wilton House (or in its immediate neighborhood) dur- 
ing this period. 

The sonnets of Shakespeare addressed to a very young man 
named only as Mr. W. H., whom leading Shakespeare schol- 
ars identify as young Lord William Herbert, would then have 
been written by Marlowe (as Hugh Sanford) to his pupil. 
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Among other things, these sonnets reveal Marlowe’s outcast 
state with respect to the young lord. 

While at Wilton House, Marlowe as Hugh Sanford was in 
effect a gentleman servant to the Countess of Pembroke. One 
of his tasks was to prepare the publication of her brother's 
Arcadia in a handsome, though bowdlerized, folio edition. 
This book, first published in 1593, that is, sometime between 
July 1593 when Marlowe became Hugh Sanford and March 
15, 1594, the next New Year's day, was one of the finest 
printed books in England. Following is the ‘Address to the 
Reader” by H. S. 


The disfigured face, gentle Reader, wherewith this work not 
long since appeared to the common view, moved that noble 
Lady to whose Honor consecrated, to whose protection it was 
committed, to take in hand the wiping away those spots 
wherewith the beauties thereof were unworthily blemished. 
But as often in repairing a ruinous house, the mending of some 
old part occasioneth the making of some new, so here her 
honorable labor begun in correcting the faults, ended in sup- 
plying the defects; by the view of what was ill done, guided 
to the consideration of what was not done. Which part, with 
what advise entered into, with what success it hath been 
passed through, most by her doing, all by her directing, if they 
may be entreated not to define which are unfurnished of 
means to discern, the rest (it is hoped) will favorably censure. 
But this they shall, for their better satisfaction, understand, 
that though they find not here what might be expected, they 
shall find nevertheless as much as was intended, the conclu- 
sion, not the perfection of Arcadia, and that no further than the 
author’s own writings or known determinations could direct. 
Whereof who sees not the reason must consider there may be 
reason which he sees not. Albeit I dare affirm he either sees, 
or from wiser judgments than his own may hear, that Sir Philip 
Sidney’s writings can no more be perfected without Sir Philip 
Sidney, than Apelles’ pictures without Apelles. There are that 
think the contrary, and no wonder. Never was Arcadai, free 
from the cumber of such cattle. To us, they say, the pastures 
are not pleasant and, as for the flowers, such as we light on 
we take no delight in, but the greater part grow not within 
our reach. Poor souls! What talk they of flowers? They are 
roses, not flowers, must do them good, which if they find not 
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here, they shall do well to go feed elsewhere. Any place will 
better like them, for without Arcadia, nothing grows in more 
plenty than lettuce, suitable to their lips. If it be true that like- 
ness is a great cause of liking, and that contraries infer contrary 
consequences, then is it true that the worthless Reader can 
never worthily esteem of so worthy a writing; and it is true 
that the noble, the wise, the virtuous, as many as have had 
any acquaintance with true learning and knowledge will with 
all love and dearness entertain it, as well for affinity with 
themselves, as being child to such a father. Whom albeit it do 
not exactly and in every lineament represent, yet considering 
the father’s untimely death preented the timely birth of the 
child, it may happily seem a thankworthy labor that the defects 
being so few, so small, and in no principal part, yet the greatest 
unlikeness is rather in defect than in deformity. But however 
it is, it is now by more than one interest the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia, done as it was, for her, as it is, by her. Neither 
shall these pains be the last (if no unexpected accident cut her 
off from her determination) which the everlasting love of her 
excellent brother will make her consecrate to his memory. 
Sigee 


Hugh Sanford promises that the pains that the Countess of 
Pembroke has taken to honor the memory of her brother 
would not be her last, and he may have had in mind the 
poem, Venus and Adonis, as the fulfillment of that promise. 
There is also an echo from Marlowe’s dedication of Thomas 
Watson’s Amyntae Gaudia to the same Countess in which the 
work is regarded as a posthumous child bequeathed by the 
father to the Countess’ care, much as the Arcadia is regarded 
as the posthumous child of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The elaborate title page, incorporating as it does Marlowe's 
device, ‘Non tibi spiro,” directed at Bess of Hardwick, indi- 
cates that it was designed soon after his dismissal from Arbel- 
la‘s service. This title page has always been a mystery since it 
was originally designed to grace Marlowe's Venus and Adonis, 
composed as an apt tribute to the Countess of Pembroke and 
her late brother, Sir Philip Sidney. The two figures on the title 
page then would represent Venus and Adonis respectively, 
representing the Countess of Pembroke and her brother Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

As to the revisions made by H.S. to the Arcadia, they were 
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established in 1906 by Bertram Dobell who, in a space of a 
few months, was able to procure three early manuscripts of 
the romance. First, it is clear that Sir Philip Sidney was writing 
not for his sister, but for the entertainment of his lady friends; 
in both the first and in the folio editions it is represented that 
Sidney composed the romance for the entertainment of his 
sister only. Secondly, an autobiographical portion of the ro- 
mance where Sidney, calling himself Philisides, represents 
himself as being hopelessly in love with Mira (thought to be 
the Stella of his sonnets, Penelope Devereux),was deleted 
from both editions. The new folio edition was improved over 
the first edition only in the matter of a more handsome print- 
ing and binding. It is perhaps this same concern of the Count- 
ess for the honor of her family that prevented the publication 
of Venus and Adonis as a memorial of the presumed loving 
relationship between herself and her brother. The notion that 
it was she who inspired her brother was encouraged by the 
Countess herself to enhance her importance. In at least one 
letter she reminded her critics that she was “the sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney.” 

Marlowe, having failed to please the Countess with his 
Venus and Adonis, and noting how the Countess prized her 
honor above all else, next attempted a poem in praise of her 
virtue, The Rape of Lucrece, the story of a wife who preferred 
death to dishonor. Unlike Robert Greene, Marlowe was not 
inspired by repentance themes; he could vividly portray the 
beauties and pleasures of love, as in Venus and Adonis, and in 
Hero and Leander, but felt inadequate in themes of remorse, 
leaving the second remorseful half of Hero and Leander, for 
example, to be completed by George Chapman. Thus, The 
Rape of Lucrece, admired though it may be, gives the impres- 
sion of being a dutiful attempt to please the same Countess 
who had censored the more interesting passages from the 
Arcadia. Only occasionally does a flash of color appear, as in 
Lucretia’s green coverlet, ‘“whose perfect white showed like 
an April daisy on the grass,’ or Marlowe’s wonted references 
to feminine charms such as “‘breasts, like ivory globes circled 
with blue,” “azure veins,” “‘alabaster skin’ and “‘coral lips”. 
To please the Countess the poem went so far as to adopt the 
seven-line stanza of Complaint of Rosamund written for the 
Countess by the rival poet, Samuel Daniel. 

In Rape of Lucrece we meet for the first time an introduction 
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or argument to the poem, itself a rather pedantic concession 
to the Countess. The argument relates the legendary history 
of the Tarquins and of Lucrece. The poem was turned over 
to William Shakespeare and dedicated, as had been Venus and 
Adonis, to the young Earl of Southampton. Shakespeare, much 
gratified by the esteem that the publication of Venus and Ad- 
onis had won him, seized perhaps a little too eagerly at this 
second morsel, and paid more for it than he was able to realize 
from its publication. Nor was it material that he could adapt 
for his puppet show. 

The sustained formal discipline of an epic poem did not 
suit Marlowe’s muse as well as the larger range of expression 
offered by the stage. Marlowe had been a dramatist first, and 
his native gift for poetry thrived best on themes of love, as in 
Hero and Leander, Ovid's Elegies, Venus and Adonis, his The 
Passionate Shepherd, and later in the intimate sonnets of love 
dedicated to his pupil, Lord William Herbert. But the dramas 
were often inspired by his current preoccupations rather than 
by any obeisance to admired themes. 

Resident at Wilton House in the years 1594 and 1595, and 
taking on the duties of tutor to Lord William Herbert, of liter- 
ary assistant to the Countess, and of occasional secretary to 
the Earl of Pembroke, Marlowe came to realize that even a 
lord’s house could be divided into rival factions. There was 
the rivalry of many poets seeking the Countess’s favor, and 
Marlowe’s leading rival, Samuel Daniel, having lost hs posi- 
tion as tutor, still fancied himself in favor. There was also a 
rivalry between Christopher Marlowe (Hugh Sanford), much 
regarded by the Earl for his learning and literary skill, and 
the Earl’s old secretary, Arthur Massinger. But to Marlowe, 
these rivalries were not as embarrassing as the contentions 
between the Countess and the Earl for his own loyalty and 
service. The Countess claimed an importance of her own as 
the sister of the esteemed Sir Philip Sidney and as the envied 
dedicatee of English poets. Sir Philip Sidney himself had 
noted the marital intransigence on the part of his sister; it 
was not entirely new, and the Countess even permitted the 
publication in the Arcadia of Sidney’s lines: 


Either dull silence or eternal chat 
Still contrary to what her husband says. 
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If he do praise the dog, she likes the cat: 
She is, when he would honest plays, 
Austere... 


The Countess of Pembroke’s influence on Marlowe’s work 
may be noted in another detail. Offended by the male chau- 
vinistic ending of Taming of A Shrew (where Christopher Sly 
recommends wife-beating) the Countess had Marlowe rewrite 
it, ostensibly to change the locale from ancient Athens to Italy, 
so that the cast could appear in Italian dress then in vogue. 
In deference to her wishes Marlowe rewrote the play com- 
pletely, and replaced the Sly’s offensive ending with an elo- 
quent speech by Kate herself on the duty of wives to their 
husbands. This version of the play made its first appearance 
in the 1623 First Folio as The Taming of The Shrew. 

In March 1594 the play. Contention of York and Lancaster 
often ascribed to Marlowe, was registered at Stationers’ Hall, 
followed by a second part of the same in April. The first part 
was published anonomously as 


The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster, with the death of the good 
Duke Humphrey, and the banishment and death of the Duke 
of Suffolk, and the tragical end of the proud Cardinal of Win- 
chester, with the notable rebellion of Jack Cade, and the Duke 
of York’s first claim unto the crown. 


In the following year the second part was published, also 
anonomously, as 


The true tragedy of Richard Duke of York, and the death of 
good King Henry the Sixth, with the whole contention be- 
tween the two Houses Lancaster and York, as it was sundry 
times acted by the Right Honorable, the Earl of Pembroke, 
his servants. 


Here again it appears that these plays, which later reap- 
peared as Parts II and III of Shakespeare's Henry VI, were first 
performed privately at Wilton House in 1594, as there is no 
record of a public performance. 

In May of 1594 The Ravishment of Lucrece, and the play The 
Jew of Malta were entered in the Stationers’ Register. No copy 
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of The Jew of Malta published before 1633 survives and it is 
only then that Marlowe is named as the author. Following 
the success of Venus and Adonis, Rape of Lucrece was published 
with a dedication to the Earl of Southampton by William 
Shakespeare, but this time it does not appear that Southamp- 
ton offered any reward. 

While at Wilton House in the years 1594 and 1595 Marlowe 
appears to have been at work on a number of plays, not all 
of which were recorded in the Stationers Register. Of his daily 
plodding activity we have only innuendoes from Thomas 
Nashe. In 1596 Nashe wrote in Have With to Saffron-Waldon: 


Some lofty tragical Poet [presumably Marlowe] help me that 
is daily conversant in the fierce encounters of raw-head and 
bloody bones, and whose pen, like the plows in Spain that 
often stumble on gold veins, still splits and stumps itself 
against old iron and raking o’er battered armor and broken 
truncheons... 


which passage would seem to refer to the history plays that 
Marlowe wrote during this period, his pen splitting time and 
again as it stumbled over the ‘‘battered armor and broken 
truncheons” of England's battles. 

Of the dramatic histories that Nashe implies that Marlowe 
was writing, there would be Richard II, the sequel to Wood- 
stock, very much influenced and inspired by Marlowe’s recent 
Edward I]. Richard II would lead naturally to the two parts of 
Henry IV and a rewritten Henry V, the last three an expansion 
of the juvenile Famous Victories. As a comedic sequel to these, 
he later wrote Merry Wives of Windsor. It was perhaps not until 
1594 that any of the plays of this magnificently conceived and 
executed cycle were performed. 

The writing of these plays required wide reading and a 
great deal of invention to bring back England’s past with 
some semblance of realism. The hours spent in study and in 
writing were not without some compensation. Marlowe, as 
Hugh Sanford, could look forward to every next session with 
his pupil, Lord William Herbert, ready to impart to him some 
new insight into English history that his pen had stumbled 
on, just as, some years before, he had held the young girl 
Arbella spellbound with his readings from English history 
and classical poets. Amid the the drudgery of writing, his pen 
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eminently practiced and fluent, it was not difficult to set down 
his musings in sonnets addressed to his charge. How better 
to teach a young man poetry—and poetry is surely what the 
Countess wanted him to learn—than to address him in that 
very language. So pleasureable were these sessions with the 
apt young lord, that they must have seemed all too short and 
infrequent for the sonnets he wrote survive as Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets for us to judge. 

Although no evidence survives of Marlowe's day-to-day 
activities at Wilton House in the years 1594 and 1595 the very 
depths of his soul are laid bare in the sonnets. Authorities on 
Shakespeare are agreed that the sonnets were dedicated to a 
very young man, one not yet married, Lord William Herbert 
as identified by the initials of the dedicatee, Mr.W.H. An origi- 
nal portrait of Lord Herbert as the Third Earl of Pembroke 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford contains the no- 
tice that it was for this nobleman that Shakespeare wrote his 
sonnets. It is only during this period that Hugh Sanford could 
have acted as tutor to the young lord, for there is no evidence 
of his existence prior to 1593 and he was forced to retire from 
Wilton early in 1596. 

That Hugh Sanford was indeed Lord Herbert's tutor is cor- 
roborated by a short biography of Hugh Sanford written by 
one John Parker in the only substantial book that was pub- 
lished (posthumously) with Sanford as the author, De Des- 
censu'. According to this brief account, quoted more fully in 
Chapter 26, Hugh Sanford had been in the service of Henry, 
the second Earl of Pembroke, as tutor to his son, Lord Wil- 
liam Herbert. 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare are one of the great mysteries 
in literature and have hardly had a reader who did not claim 
to have found in them some new insight, nor does a year pass 
by without the publication of some new theory about them. 
Time and again their mysteries are solved anew only to re- 
main. Upon reading the sonnets Oscar Wilde thought he saw 
in the author a reflection of himself and leaped into print with 
A Portrait of Willie Hughes, claiming that Shakespeare's lover, 
W. H., was a man of that name. As wild as it is, Oscar Wilde’s 
theory is about as close to the truth as any other that has been 
advanced. It is based on the following sonnet 20. 


A Woman’s face with nature’s own hand painted, 
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Hast thou the Master Mistriss of my passion, 

A womans gentle heart but not acquainted 

With Shifting change as is false women’s fashion, 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling: 

Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth, 

A man in hue all Hues in his controlling, 

Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first created, 

Till nature as she wrought thee fell a-doting, 

And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 
But since she pricked thee out for women’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy love and thy love’s use their treasure. 


In the sonnets as published, the word Hues is italicized, as 
it would be if an object, like a rose, is to stand for some person. 
The compositors in the printing houses varied the type style 
according to the style of the handwriting. English secretary 
would be rendered in plain type and the Roman hand, used 
for Latin passages, would be rendered in italics. Thus, the 
otherwise unexplained italics that appear in many of the son- 
nets are for the most part traceable to the unconsious habit of 
the writer to change from one hand to the other for whatever 
purpose. That the word “hue” should be neither italicized 
nor capitalized and that immediately after it we have the 
word Hue’s graced with both distinctions, implies some spe- 
cial meaning by the author intended for the recipient Mr. W. 
H. (In the above rendition of the sonnets the spelling and 
punctuation have been modernized, for example, hue was 
spelled “hew” and Hue’s was spelled Hews in the original.) 

Now as to the meaning of the passage: ““A man in hue all 
Hues, in his controlling,” it is unintelligible to us, accustomed 
as we are to the use of an apostrophe to indicate the posses- 
sive case, but when we modernize the punctuation in this 
regard, the line acquires a degree of sense: 


A man in hue, all Hugh’s in his controlling, 
that is to say, the young man with a woman’s face painted 


by Nature herself, was so attractive by his natural coloring as 
to cause the beholder, Hugh Sanford, to blush, as if the color 
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of the beholden controlled the color of the beholder. The 
above passage would then seem to confirm that Hugh San- 
ford, as Marlowe was known to Lord Herbert in late life, is 
the author of the sonnets. In any case, another researcher, 
John Padel, has also identified the above Hues with Hugh 
Sanford (in the Times Literary Supplement for December 
19, 1975). 

Many of the sonnets are testimony to the outcast state of 
the author who strangely found solace in the unexpected love 
of a gifted young nobleman who would soon have it in his 
power to reward him. A sampling of the sonnets that appear 
to record this period of close relationship between a tutor and 
his pupil will serve to demonstrate the deep passion that filled 
Marlowe’s soul. It is a simple fact, however we interpret it, 
that Mr. W. H., or Lord William Herbert, a quite ordinary 
mortal, was seen by the author of the sonnets as a young man 
endowed with surpassing physical, mental and spiritual gifts, 
much as Marlowe regarded his mother the Countess of Pem- 
broke and his uncle, Sir Philip Sidney, to be descended of a 
divine race, and that this Mr. W. H. was indeed, as we are 
told by the publisher of the sonnets, their only begetter—wi- 
thout the inspiration provided by his presence they would 
not have been written. But we are also aware that beauty lies 
in the eye of the beholder, and the real well-spring of a poet’s 
passion and inspiration lies in no external object, but in the 
poet himself. 

Marlowe’s contentment in the service of W. H. pervades 
the sonnets, as in the following Sonnet 25: 


Let those who are in favor with their stars 
Of public honor and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlooked for joy in that I honor most. 
Great princes’ favorites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye, 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for worth, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 

’ And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 
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Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed. 


Sonnet 33 appears to be autobiographical with respect to 
Marlowe’s youthful triumphs at school and in the theater and 
his subsequent misfortune. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to rest with this disgrace: 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendor on my brow; 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 

The region-cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth: 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun 

staineth. 


Marlowe’s outcast state is eloquently described in Sonnet Bo: 


Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one: 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not love’s sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kindness honor me, 
Unless thou take that honor from thy name. 

But do not so; I love thee in such sort 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 
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The basically paternal relationship of Marlowe to Lord Her- 
bert is evidenced in sonnet 37. 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by Fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store: 
So then I am not lame, poor, not despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 
Look, what is best, that best, I wish in thee: 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 


Though an outcast state is a state of misfortune for the poet, 
whose attachments to the persons and things he loves are 
more intense than for other men, such a state is one particu- 
larly conducive to literary creation. The deeply human son- 
nets could never have been written by a Marlowe surrounded 
by the distractions of family, friends, or business. Yet Mar- 
lowe did not break all contact with his friends. Nashe, we 
know, accompanied him to Wilton and there in the seclusion 
of the country he could safely meet other poets, those who 
knew him as Marlowe and those who did not, for Wilton 
House, according to John Audrey was frequented by poets 
and learned men, many of whom either lived nearby or who 
would pass by on the road to London. John Harington of 
Kelston, near Bath, and John Davies, an associate of both Mar- 
lowe and Nashe, lived near Wilton. John Harington and John 
Davies have left to posterity collections of epigrams which 
they wrote for their friends. These epigrams were a vehicle 
for disseminating choice bits of gossip about individuals, 
sometimes mentioned by name, sometimes referred to by an 
alias, and at times completely anonymous. In their day the 
epigrams would have been intelligible to only a small closed 
group but today, since complete collections are available and 
we know more about some of the writers than was publicaly 
known at the time, many of the identities can be established. 
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The most important epigram collections for our purpose 
are those of Davies and Harington and when deciphered, they 
supply us with the gossip then current about Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, Thomas Nashe, the Countess of Pembroke, Christopher 
Marlowe, William Shakespeare, and, of course, about Davies 
and Harington. The writers of the epigrms would never agree 
that their epigrams could be so easily deciphered. Harington 
once wrote: “But, as my good friend Mr. Davies said of his 
epigrams, that they were made like doublets in Birchen Lane, 
for every one whom they will serve.’’ Birchen Lane was the 
market place for second hand clothes, and like the doublets 
there, if the epigrams fit you, they are intended for you. If 
anyone ara he knew who was intended in any of his 
epigrams, Davies would: 


Bid him go hang, for he is but a gull, 

And knows not what an epigram does mean, 
Which taxeth under a particular name 

A general vice which merits public shame. 


First as to identities, Marlowe, the author of Doctor Faustus 
is called Faustus, meaning also lucky, and as the author of 
Titus Andronicus that monstrous play (which the gentle Shake- 
speare could never have written), he is also called Titus. Sir 
Walter Ralegh is usually called Paul, the Countess of Pem- 
broke Lesbia, and Thomas Nashe is aptly called Linus, as he 
is sometimes called Juvenal, both of them being satirists. Ben 
Jonson, somewhat younger than Marlowe, was the most pol- 
ished of the epigrammatists. The most memorable of them 
appears to be directed to Marlowe since it mentions two in- 
formers, a Parrot and a Pooly, the latter being the witness of 
Marlowe's “death” in 1593. In this delightful epigram, Invit- 
ing a Friend to Supper, Ben Jonson promises: 


Of this we will sup free, but moderately, 
And we will have no Pooly, or Parrot by; 
Nor shall our cups make any guilty men: 
But at our parting, we will be, as when 
We innocently met... 


Two other of Ben Jonson’s epigrams for which Marlowe ap- 
pears to be the intended recipient are To One That Desired Me 
Not to Name Him, and To the Learned Critic. 
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To those who know Ben Jonson, there would be no critic 
to whom he would submit but Christopher Marlowe. When 
Harington pressed Jonson for the meaning of his epigrams, 
Jonson told him that he loved not the truth, for they were 
narrations, and not epigrams, and that left the issue as 
clouded as ever, for Jonson was not one to betray a friend by 
blabbing. Now, it is clear, that if Harington desired to know 
the intended object of the epigrams written by others, it was 
because many of his own epigrams were directed at particular 
individuals, all his protestations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Certainly, in the following’, it is Harington who is the 
epigrammatist and Marlowe who is the sonneteer. 


37. Comparison of the Sonnet and the Epigram. 
Once, by mishap, two poets fell a-squaring, 
The sonnet and our epigram comparing; 
And Faustus, having long demurred upon it, 
Yet, at the last, gave sentence for the sonnet... 


In one epigram Harington probes a falling out between Sir 
Walter Ralegh as Paulus and Marlowe as Faustus, in effect, 
speculating as to why Sir Walter Ralegh now avoids his old 
friend, not willing even to touch him with a ten foot pole. 


55. Against Faustus. 
What is the cause, Faustus, that in dislike 
Proud Paulus still doth touch thee with a pike?... 


In the following epigram Harington writes of Faustus'’s (i.e., 
Marlowe’s) mistresss (to be understood as the Countess of 
Pembroke), his fellow epigrammatist John Davies, and the 
poet Samuel Daniel, implying that all of them were wont to 
rehearse their verses to the same mistress. Faustus is obvi- 
ously neither Davies or Daniel; he is in special favor with this 
mistress and he is compared to a blind thief. 


16. Of Faustus, a Stealer of Verses. 
I heard that Faustus oftentimes rehearses 
To his chaste mistress certain of my verses; 
In which, with use, so perfect he is grown 
That she poor fool now thinks they are his own. 
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I would esteem it (trust me) grace, not shame, 
If Davies, or if Daniel did the same.... 


Having translated Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and seen it 
through the press some years before, Harington did not easily 
accept criticism, few writers do, and retaliated with the fol- 
lowing epigrams against Marlowe, the critic. 


31. Against Faustus. 
In scorn of writers Faustus still doth hold... 


Nought is now said but hath been said of old. 


10. Of Faustus, Faultfinder. 
Of all my verses, Faustus stil] complains 
I writ them carelessly; and why, forsooth 
Because, he saith, they go so plain and smooth. 
It shows that I for them never beat my brains... 


In several epigrams Harington accuses his friend Faustus 
of playing with false dice and marked cards. Gambling was 
one of the recreations indulged in by the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s circle of gentlemen, Marlowe included, as described 
in Harington’s epigram No. 99. Primero, the card game they 
played was a form of poker. The epigram probably celebrates 
and exaggerates an evening’s winnings that Harington, as 
Crassus, and Marlowe as Faustus collected from a less fortu- 
nate player, aptly called Marcus. 

Harington’s position vis-a-vis Marlowe is that of a friendly 
rival whose company he would at times find enjoyable and 
at other times a threat to his own advancement. The rivalry 
was political not romantic, for Harington seemed to be far 
less concerned with Marlowe’s place in the Countee of Pem- 
broke’s esteem than he was about Marlowe’s perhaps too 
close friendship with Sir Walter Ralegh, or Paulus, as in the 
following. 


15. Of Faustus. 
I find in Faustus such an alteration, 
He gives to Paulus wondrous commendation! 
Is Paulus late to him waxed friendly? No! 
But sure poor Faustus fain would have it so. 
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Wilton House, the site of an ancient abbey abolished by 
Henry VIII, still retained some of the fishponds that once sup- 
plied the nuns with fish, as well as parks that served the nuns 
for recreation. The fish raised in the ponds were carp and 
tench. A stream ran through the grounds and nearby were 
the Nadder and Avon rivers. These streams, the parks and 
their lodges seem to have been familiar haunts to the writer 
of Shakespeare’s plays. The play Much Ado About Nothing 
mentions a “lodge in a warren”, that is, a gamekeeper’s lodge 
in a park, and A Midsummer-night’s Dream has a reference to 
“hindering knot-grass.’ John Aubrey in his Natural History of 
Wiltshire, describes a meadow called Ebbesbourne at Wilton: 


That beareth grass eighteen foot long. I myself have seen it 
of thirteen foot long; it is watered with the washing of the 
village...It is so sweet that the pigs will eat it; it grows no 
higher than other grass, but with knots and harls, like a skein 
of silk or sets together. They cannot mow it with a scythe but 
they cut it with such a hook as they bag peas with. 


This grass was peculiar to Wiltshire, though there was not, 
in all, more than two and a half acres of it. Its extraordinary 
length was produced by the overflowing of the river on a 
warm gravelly bed which disposed the grass to take root and 
shoot out from the joints, and then root there again and again, 
although it did not stand two feet high above the ground. In 
the following epigram on Faustus Harington must be refer- 
ring to his fishing in the pond where roach and gudgeon, 
varieties or carp, were raised. 


28. Of Faustus Fishing. 
With silver hook Faustus for flesh was fishing 
But, that game biting not unto his wishing, 
He said he did (being thus shrewdly matched) 
Fish for a roach, but had a gudgeon catched. 
Faustus, it seems thy luck therein was great, 
For sure the gudgeon is the better meat. 
Now bait again, that game is set so sharp 
That to that gudgeon, thou mayest catch a carp. 
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Harington’s epigrams show that Marlowe was a familiar 
companion, offering apt criticism on his verse, a fisherman, 
occasional player at cards, a critic of current writers and a 
follower of Sir Walter Ralegh. Harington’s friend, John Davies 
employed the same set of aliases for the targets of his epi- 
grams, using both Titus and Faustus for Marlowe in particu- 
lar. The following two seem to have been written by Davies 
while Marlowe was still in London. 


In Titum 6. 
Titus, the brave and valorous young gallant, 
Three years together in this town hath been, 
Yet my Lord Chancellor’s tomb he hath not seen 
Nor the new waterwork, nor the elephant. 
I cannot tell the cause without a smile, 
He hath been in the Counter [jail] all this while. 


In Faustum 16. 
That youth, saith Faustus, hath a lion seen, 
Who from a dicing-house comes moniless. 
But,when he lost his hair, where had he been? 
I doubt [suspect] me he had seen a lioness. 


The first of the two epigrams is probably a joking reference 
to the time that Marlowe spent in Newgate prison after the 
Bradley duel, and the second repeats a clever conundrum 
posed by Faustus or Marlowe: if a man leaving a gambling 
house empty handed can be said to have met a lion, that is, 
a lion or another gambler who made off with the lion’s share 
of the winnings, where would you say a man had been who 
had lost his hair? He suspects that it would be a gaming house 
of another sort. 

Besides Marlowe, Harington taxes two other writers in his 
epigrams, namely Thomas Nashe and William Shakespeare, 
then members of the Countess of Pembroke’s circle at Wilton. 
Nashe is identified in Harington’s epigrams as the satirical 
poet Linus. A few years later Frances Meres also compared 
Thomas Nashe to Linus, one of the Muses who was torn to 
pieces by dogs. Just as the name of the other classical satirist, 
Juvenal, did double duty to imply Nashe’s juvenile appear- 
ance, the name Linus describes one who is flaxen-haired as 
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Nashe must have been. In the following epigram Harington 
alludes to Nashe’s mendicant state. 


10. Another of Asking Nothing. 
Some think thee, Linus, of a friar begotten, 
For still you beg where nothing can be gotten. 
Leave begging,Linus, for such poor rewards, 
Else some will beg thee in the Court of Wards. 


Harington was not taken with Nashe’s writing either, as seen 
in the following epigram. 


14. Against a Foolish Satirist called Linus. 
Help, friends, I feel my credit lies a-bleeding 
For Linus, who to me bears hate exceeding, 
For what he writes, I take no care nor heeding 
For none of worth will think them worth the reading... 


While at Wilton Nashe was allowed to read Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s papers, a fact attested to by his statement a few years 
later that he had “‘...perused verses of his [Gabriel Harvey’s], 
written under his own hand to Sir Philip Sidney, wherein he 
courted him as he were another Cyparissus or Ganymede...” 
Nashe’s access to Sidney’s correspondence was not without 
purpose, for in 1594 Sir Philip Sidney’s An Apology for Poetry 
was published in an undertaking in which both Nashe and 
his friend John Harington had a part. As has been noted pre- 
viously, even Marlowe must have been privy to the title page 
that quoted from Horace “Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo,” a 
line quite fit to the matter at hand but which was the final 
unanswered riposte in the battle of devices between Marlowe 
and Bess of Hardwick. It was fitting also that this rejoinder 
from Horace should appear on an edition of Sidney’s work 
just as the elaborate device of a sow and marjoram, with the 
motto “‘Non tibi spiro,” had appeared on the title page of 
Sidney’s Arcadia. One suspects that Sidney’s Apology for Poetry 
was assembled from his papers and correspondence to serve 
as the vehicle for just that purpose. But it was not the only 
purpose. 

John Harington, the Queen’s favorite padsony was some- 
thing of an architect and engineer, and had built himself a 
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handsome manor house of stone at Kelston near Bath, on the 
Avon River. The fastidious Harington was particularly en- 
thused about his great innovation in sanitary engineering, the 
first flush toilet, and wrote a witty Rabelaisian pamphlet pro- 
moting it entitled, Metamorphosis of A-Jax, that is, the transfor- 
mation of a “jakes” or privy. Nashe, as Harington’s occasional 
guest at Kelston was familiar with the device and in his Lenten 
Stuff he speakes of Harington when he writes: 


A ninth [gentleman] offers sacrifice to the goddess Cloaca 
[toilet], and disports himself very scholarly and wittily about 
the reformation of close stools [chamber pots] and houses of 
office [outdoor privies], and spicing and embalming their rank 
entrails, that they stink not. 


Since Harington’s device did not have a water trap he was 
not completely successful in eliminating odors and the plans 
for his flush toilet are explicit on the careful workmanship 
required to make the trap door shut tightly—in his own home, 
as Nashe bears witness, he had recourse to spices as deodor- 
ants. It is not generally known that though Harington’s manor 
house in Kelston was dismantled in the nineteenth century, 
pieces of stonework from his famous invention can still be 
found built into a small duck pond adjoining the property. 

That Nashe had a hand in the publication of An Apology for 
Poetry, is evidenced in an appendix called “An Apology, 2. 
Or rather a retraction, 3. Or a recapitulation, Or rather none 
of them” written in his inimitable style, as a preface to Haring- 
ton’s own ao ey for his, yet unpublished, Metamorphosis of 
A-Jax. Here Nashe describes a meeting of gentlemen at an 
ordinary where one of them, presumably himself 


... at last ... pulled out of his bosom a book that was not to be 
sold in Paul’s Churchyard, but only that he had borrowed it 
of his friend, and it was entitled The Metamorphosis of A-Jax, at 
which they began to make marvelous sport; and because it was 
a rainy night, they agreed to read over the whole discourse to 
pass the time with. First they read the author’s name [Mis- 
acmos, or hater of filth] and though they understood it not, 
yet that it might not pass without a jest, they swore that it 
signified “Mise in a sack of Moss.” ... But when they found 
Rabelais named, then they were at home; they looked for pure 
stuff where he was cited for an author. 
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Nashe’s portion of An Apology is followed by a sober de- 
fense by the unnamed author (Harington) of his unpublished 
pamphlet Metamorphosis of A-Jax. For all this comradeship in 
common causes, against Bess of Hardwick, for Sir Philip Sid- 
ney and for sanitary engineering, that we find in An Apology 
Thomas Nashe, perhaps like most Englishmen, thought it un- 
seemly that a gentleman of Harington’s standing should be 
preoccupied with toilets. Harington replied to him in the fol- 
lowing epigram. 


46. Against Linue, a Writer that Found Fault with 
the Metamorphosis. 
Linus, to give to me a spiteful frump, 
Said that my writings savored of the pump, 
And that my Muse, for want of matter, takes 
brings matter thence, thine, matter thither... 


Nashe, ever looking for a patron, sought to impress Haring- 
ton with clever compositions that Harington only found te- 
dious. 


67. Of Linus’ Poetry. 
When Linus thinks that he and IJ are friends, 
Then all his poems unto me he sends: 
His distychs, satires, sonnets, and hexameters, 
His epigrams, his lyrics, his pentameters.... 
But yet, his rime is harsh, une’en his number, 
The manner much, the matter both doth cumber. 
His words too strange, his meanings are too mystic... 


11. Against Linus, A Writer. 
I hear that Linus grows in wondrous choler 
Because I said he wrote but like a scholar... 


Harington did not have a very high opinion of Thomas 
Nashe and made him the target of more epigrams than any- 
one else. Following are more excerpts of the same: 


36. To Doctor Harvey of Cambridge. 
The proverb says, who fights with dirty foes 
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Must needs be soiled, admit they win or lose. 
Then think it doth a Doctor’s credit dash, 
To make himself antagonist to Nashe. 


42. Against Linus, that said the nobility 
were decayed. 


74. Of one that Lent Money on Sure Bond. 
When Linus’ little store of coin is spent 
And no supply of office or of rent, 
He comes to Titus [Marlowe], known a wary spender, 
A pleasant wit, but no great money-lender 
And pressed him very hard for twenty pound... 


14. Against an Unthrifty Linus. 
Many men marvel Linus doth not thrive 
That had more trades than any man alive. 
As first, a broker, then a pettifogger, 
A traveler, a gamester, and a cogger, 
A coiner, a promoter, and a bawd, 
A spy, a practiser in every fraud.... 


The last epigram apparently alludes to Nashe’s unwar- 
ranted claim to be expert in matters of divinity, deriving from 
the fact that his father was a minister. Other epigrams on 
Linus describe him as lying, promoting and impudent. 

In his quarrel with Doctor Harvey, Nashe had claimed that 
his cause was supported by some great lady. Perhaps it was 
the Countess of Pembroke, the patroness of many other poets, 
and it was certainly she who gave Nashe access to her broth- 
er’s papers. Harington has several epigrams that appear in- 
vidious of these favors bestowed on Nashe. 


Of Linus and his Mistress. 
Chaste Linus, but as vailant as a gander, 
Come to me, yer, in friendly sort as may be, 
Lamenting that I raised on him a slander, 
Namely, that he should keep a gallant Lady. 
Beg me, (said I), if I prove such a babble 
To let my tongue so false and idly wander, 
Who says that you keep her, lies in his throat, 
But she keeps you, that all the world may note. 


> 
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Harington’s name for the Countess of Pembroke was Les- 
bia, and he pursues the topic of slander, in the following epi- 
gram. Like any great lady, the Countess was an all too easy 
a victim of malicious gossip. 


52. Of a slander. 
On Lesbia Linus raised had a slander, 
For which, whenas she thought to take an action, 
Yet by request she took this satisfaction, 
That being drunk, his tongue did idly wander. 
Came this from “Viderit utilitas?” 
Or else from this, “‘In vino veritas?” 


Harington has a sequence of epigrams that might be identi- 
fied with William Shakespeare who accompanied Nashe and 
Marlowe to Wilton early in 1594. Just how Shakespeare fared 
or where he was lodged we do not know just as we do not 
know how actors fared generally when they left London for 
the country. The William Shakespeare that Harington de- 
scribes is the same Shakespeare that Robert Greene knew for 
a would-be-poet and for an actor who liked to play the role 
of king in a play. Harington calls this actor Don Pedro and 
there must be some connection here with the character Don 
Pedro, Prince of Aragon in the play Much Ado About Nothing, 
as well as the play that Green first wrote for the Queen’s men: 
Alphonsus, King of Aragon. It may be that Shakespeare played 
both the part of Don Pedro in one play and King Alphonsus 
in the other, and that the coincidence of the same locale, Ara- 
gon, in both plays, permitted him to use the same costumes 
for both. In any case, there is one further connection with 
Much Ado About Nothing, namely that the role of Margaret in 
the deception of the bridegroom and the scene in Hero’s win- 
dow are both based on the story of Ariodante and Ginevra 
from Aristo’s Orlando Furioso, translated by Harington a few 
years previously. Harington’s epigrams on Don Pedro or 
Shakespeare, are given in the order they occur in the 1632 
edition of his epigrams. 


39. Of Don Pedro and his Poetry. 
Sir, I shall tell you news, except you know it. 
Our noble friend, Don Pedro, is a poet. 
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Shakespeare to himself to describe his penchant for instant 
poetry. This is noted by Stradling who takes the pun on the 
words “‘poet-haste” and “’posthaste” one step further with 
the Latin word “’posthac,’’ meaning “henceforth,” inserted in 
the line, so that, capitalized and followed by acomma, it could 
be construed by one with little Latin as the name of a man 
addressed. Marston’s character Postehaste is every bit the ex- 
tempore poet, would-be playwright, draft-dodger, balladeer 
and actor that appears in Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit. 

Returning again to Harington’s epigrams, we find frequent 
reference to one Paulus, an atheist and a haughty overbearing 
person, easily identified as Sir Walter Ralegh. A number of 
epigrams are directed at Lesbia, presumably the Countess of 
Pembroke, a distant cousin, as a great lady, fond of Chaucer, 
of dancing, banquetting and play and occasionally beguiling 
her husband as in the following. 


29. Of Lesbia’s kissing craft. 
Lesbia with study found a means in th’ end, 
In presence of her Lord to kiss her friend. 
Each of them kissed by turns a little whelp, 
Transporting kisses thus by puppy’s help. 
And so her good old Lord she did beguile. 
Was not my Lord a puppy all the while? 


John Davies addressed epigrams to Harington as Lepidus 
and Harington in turn called Davies Momus, perhaps in jok- 
ing reference to an attack on the Puritan Momus Martin pub- 
lished some years before by Nashe with Davies as author. 
The gentlemen in Wiltshire and the neighboring counties 
were known for their love of horses and dogs and both Harin- 
gton and Davies allude to Harington’s dog Bungay, cele- 
brated by his master for feats of intelligence and appearing 
with his master on the title page of Orlando Furioso. Harington 
and Davies seemed to be divided in their opinion of Samuel 
Daniel as a poet. Nashe thought he was a poet, having praised 
his Rosamund, Ben Jonson thought he was just a rimer; Mar- 
lowe accorded him faint praise in the sonnets, speaking of the 
“proud full sail of his great verse” while his Lady, the Count- 
ess of Pembroke, remained steadfastly impressed. Haring- 
ton’s opinion of Samuel Daniel is as follows. 
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31. Of Honest Theft. To My Good Friend Master 
Samuel Daniel. 
Proud Paulus, late my secrecies revealing, 
Hath told I got some good conceits by stealing... 


Compared to the above respectful address to a poet, Davies 
had a sneering allusion to Delia’s servant, that is, to Samuel 
Daniel’s Delia, dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke under 
that name. 


O, that I could old Geffry’s Muse awake 
Or borrow Colin’s fair heroic style, 
Or smoothe my rimes with Delia’s servant's file. 


John Davies had the soul of a poet, evidenced in his great 
poems Orchestra, on dancing, and Nosce Teipsum, and he 
would have written more had not the latter poem come to 
the attention to the future James I who was so taken with it 
that he rescued its author from a banishment by Queen Eliza- 
beth and made him Attorney General for Ireland. John Davies 
nevertheless has a few epigrams on Samuel Daniel. Dyce has 
identified the name Dacus with Samuel Daniel from the lat- 
ter’s use of the expression “dumb eloquence,” in his poem 
Rosamund and the parallel expression “silent eloquence,” in 
Davies’ epigram 45. Following are Davies’ epigrams on Sam- 
uel Daniel, alias Dacus, alias Decius. 


In Decium, 25. 
Audacious painters have nine worthies made, 
But poet Decius, more audacious far, 
Making his mistress march with men of war 
With title of tenth worthy doth her lade 
Methinks that gull did use his terms as fit 
Which termed his love a giant for her wit. 


In Dacum, 30. 
Amongst the poets Dacus numbered is, 
Yet could he never make an English rime, 
But some prose speeches I have heard of his 
Which have been spoken many an hundredth time... 


In Dacum, 45. 
Dacus with some good color and pretense, 
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Terms his love’s beauty ‘silent eloquence,’ 
For she doth lay more colors on her face 
Than ever Tully used his speech to grace. 


In the fashion for epigrams that raged in the Wilton House 
circle it is not surprising to find one that links Hugh Sanford 
with Christopher Marlowe, imputing to Sanford Marlowe’s 
translation of the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia. Sir John Stra- 
dling, that esteemed Latinist and wit, was quick to perceive 
and take advantage of Marlowe's imprecision in translation. 
In this epigram, Stradling clearly had the opening lines of 
Pharsalia in mind when he uses Lucan’s expression plusquam 
civilia, from the line: 


Bella per Emathois plus quam civilia campos... 
which Marlowe translated as: 
Wars worse than civil on Thessalian plains... 


The meaning of both Lucan and Marlowe is that civil wars 
are the worst kind and though that is just the impression that 
Marlowe’s translation seems to convey, it says precisely the 
opposite, namely, that there is a worse kind of war. Now, 
what kind of war is it that is worse than civil war? Stradling 
provides the witty answer: domestic war, and in his Latin his 
drift is not obvious until the very last word ‘‘domi”’, meaning 
“at home.” A translation of Stradling’s epigram follows. 


To Hugh Sanford, Esquire, Friend, On the Cure 
for Domestic War. 
While peace under the great King James is sweet 
And cruel Mars is banished from our fields, 
You ask why so many knights are created in time of peace 
And wonder if, perhaps, Mars will presently return. 
Wars bred at home are worse than civil! 
Foreign wars were not near as bad. 
Therefore, take care to put down these domestic broils, 
Carpet knights! 

For unless you heed my pretty advice 
You'll have no peace with your wives at home. 


Pe 
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1 Q A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 
e 


hen in 1594 Sir Robert Sidney, after recuperating 
Wee his battle injury, returned to his post as Gover- 

nor of Flushing, he retained Rowland Whyte to be 
his correspondent in London. The previous year Rowland 
Whyte was the trusted bearer of news from the Countess of 
Pembroke to her brother Robert, possibly in regard to Hugh 
Sanford’s trip to Italy, and in 1594 he was the recipient of a 
lease as follows: 


Essex, Aldersbrook: the manor and other lands, late of Rob- 
ert, Earl of Leicester, leased by Sir Robert Sidney to Rowland 
Whyte of Beaumaris, gentleman, for one year. 


Like the Sidney’s, the Herberts, and the Stradlings, Row- 
land Whyte was a Welshman. It appears that Sir Robert Sid- 
ney granted the above lease to Whyte partly in recognition 
for previous service, either in Flanders or at the French Court, 
whence Sidney had returned in April 1594, and partly as com- 
pensation for serving as his London agent. 

Rowland Whyte’s advancement in Sidney’s service might 
have thwarted the ambitions of another man, Ben Jonson, who 
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vied for Sidney’s favor in the Low Countries by slaying a foe 
in single combat in the view of both armies, but Sidney was 
looking, not for a soldier, but for a trusted reporter. Jonson, 
of course, had already demonstrated his ability in writing by 
polishing Marlowe’s translation of one of Ovid's Elegies but, 
failing to obtain advancement either in arms or in letters, he 
in 1595 took a wife and sought his fortune in London. 

Sir Robert Sidney was back in Flushing by august 1595 from 
whence he sent Rowland Whyte bearing letters to England. In 
a letter, dated August 25, addressed to Sidney’s wife, Barbara, 
Sidney wrote: ! 


I send Rowland Whyte over to you notwithstanding I sent 
Captain Goring the other day. Rowland Whyte you may send 
to the Court, for I send him for that purpose. I desire to come 
over this winter for it imports me exceedingly; I desire leave 
for three months. 


Sir Robert Sidney did not relish his post away from Court 
and his assignment to this distasteful task was tribute to the 
rising power of Sir Robert Cecil who increasingly interposed 
himself between the Queen and her courtiers. In May, 1595, 
Bess of Hardwick had congratulated Cecil on his new post as 
the Queen’s secretary. It was unfortunate for Sidney, who 
desired the position of the President of the Council in Wales 
that Robert Cecil had for some years aspired to that very same 
position and, to attain his ambition, had his principal rival 
banished to a foreign post. 

At the Court in London, Rowland Whyte began writing 
almost weekly reports to Sidney in Flushing. In one of his 
very first letters Whyte mentioned “the pedant,’’ this being 
his first reference to the tutor, Hugh Sanford, as Marlowe was 
then known. Six days later on September 25, Whyte re- 
ported that 


..my Lady Carey and her daughter are gone to the [Isle of] 
Wight. Great preparation was made for them at Wilton, but 
they came not there, I know not the occasion. 


It was about this time that rumors of a wedding had, on reach- 
ing Wilton, occasioned high hopes that Lady Carey and her 
daughter would pay a visit and the Countess of Pembroke, 
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looking forward to the excitement, made elaborate prepara- 
tions for them. We can imagine her chagrin when the guests 
did not arrive. 

Expecting that his sojourn in the Low Countries would be 
brief, Sidney had Rowland Whyte find a large house for him- 
self and his family in London. The house, near Austin Friars’ 
Gate near Moorfields, was furnished with all kitchen stuff, 
pewter, tables, cupboards, stools, chairs, cushions, andirons 
and carpets, all save bedding, by the landlord Alderman 
Catcher. On his way to the Court at Whitehall on the Strand, 
from his lodgings in Austin Friars, Whyte would ride through 
Paul’s Churchyard, picking up literary gossip or a set of books 
for his master on the way, and then would pass on through 
Blackfriars. In the old monastic precinct of Blackfriars, Lord 
Hunsdon, the Queen’s Chamberlain, had acquired the refec- 
tory building. The first floor of this stolid edifice was occupied 
by his son, Sir George Carey, and it was from thence that the 
two Elizabeth Careys, mother and daughter, had left for 
Wight. Not far from Carey’s apartment in Blackfriars was 
Baynard’s Castle, on the bank of the Thames, the London 
residence of the Earl of Pembroke. On September 27 Whyte 
wrote to Sidney: 


I have delivered all your letters you sent and I find Mrs. 
Massinger better contented with I told her you now write to 
my Lord [Pembroke] of the entail. Her husband [Arthur Mas- 
singer, father of the future dramatist Philip] is at Wilton. My 
Lord wil] be here if his determination hold within ten days. 
Baynard’s Castle is making ready for him. 


In a letter of October 8, 1595, Whyte mentioned Sanford by 
name for the first time: 


Great ado there is about the deed of entail you have. My 
Lord of Pembroke thinks that it will come to his children. But 
I am of another belief and trust in God your name shall live 
many hundred years to enjoy the benefit that may come of it. 
His Lordship’s letter unto you is only concerning the deed 
and uses. I hear no mention at all of your Office [the desired 
presidency] in Wales, which he hath disposed of. Massinger 
contnues not with him long. Sanford is come up to follow his 
causes, and my Lord himself, with my Lord Herbert, come up 
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to see the Queen, and (as I hear) to deal in the matter of a 
marriage with Sir George Carey’s daughter. 


The deed of entail probably dealt with the succession to the 
title of Sidney’s uncle, the former Earl of Leicester, which the 
Earl of Pembroke hoped to have conferred upon his second 
son, Philip, the first son, Lord Herbert being assured the suc- 
cession to his father’s title as Earl of Pembroke. Whyte’s letter 
bears the news that Hugh Sanford had taken over the position 
of the Earl’s secretary from Arthur Massinger, and was now 
also able to show himself openly in Court where no one 
would have reason to suspect that he was Christopher Mar- 
lowe. Marlowe, as Hugh Sanford, had not risen from obscu- 
rity by striving to please the Countess of Pembroke who was 
largely powerless to help him, but by appealing to the ambi- 
tion of her husband, the Earl, promising to pursue his causes 
to advantage. 

Meanwhile, the proposed match between Lord Herbert and 
Mistress Elizabeth Carey, which had caused such excitement 
a few weeks before, was now a cause for concern. In a letter 
of October 15 Whyte wrote Sidney: 


As for my Lady Carey’s not going to Wilton, I am informed 
that she expected at Court a dispatch in her suit for certain 
lands that should descend to her daughter by being next of 
kin to her Majesty by the mother’s side; and lest the speech of 
marriage might overthrow it, it was thought best to put it off 
till another time, my Lord Herbert, likewise being a suitor for 
certain parks and reversions, it is feared if the marriage were 
spoken of, that might bring hindrance unto it. And therefore, 
here is the place chosen fittest for the two young ones to have 
an interview, where without suspicion they may often meet 
in secret, and to that end comes my lord of Pembroke up 
upon Monday next [October 20]. I hear that it is a motion very 
pleasing to both sides; this is all that I can as yet learn... Sir 
George Carey, his wife and daughter are gone to Drayton. 


Apparently, Mistress Carey’s introduction to Lord Herbert, 
if it took place at Wilton, would arouse immediate suspicion, 
but not if both came to London. Further, in London they 
would be neighbors and have greater freedom than if one 
were the house guest of the other. However, some news of 
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these preparations must have reached Lord Burghley, the 
Lord Treasurer, for on October 18 Whyte wrote; 


..my Lady Walsingham hath delivered unto me old Languet’s 
picture, which she promised you. | will send it to Penshurst. 
My Lord of Pembroke to lie about Milford haven for half a 
year to strengthen those parts with his presence. The Spanish 
preparations breed incredible fear in the minds of most. 


Although it was true, as Whyte reports, that fear of another 
Spanish attempt against England had gripped the Council, 
Burghley’s also feared that the Queen’s generosity to a young 
wedded couple, the bride her nearest marriageable relative, 
would encroach upon the ambitions of his son Robert Cecil. 
A few years before, Pembroke’s fitness for the defense of Mil- 
ford Haven had been questioned by Cecil himself, and the 
intercepted correspondence of Spanish spies in England, 
which recommended that Philip of Spain attempt a landing 
on Wight or at Milford Haven, was now used to argue not 
Pembroke’s mere ftness but his very necessity. 

The foregoing letter by Whyte is the first mention we have 
of Lady Walsingham, the lovely Audrey Sheldon, thought to 
be described as Hero in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. She is 
now wedded to Marlowe's friend, Thomas Walsingham. The 
letter also demonstrates the close family ties that existed be- 
tween the Sidneys and the Walsinghams. The picture of Hu- 
bert Languet, Sir Philip Sidney’s old mentor, had been 
entrusted to Thomas Walsingham’s keeping, and was being 
returned by Lady Walsingham to Penshurst, where it reposes 
to this day. 

Sir Edmund Chambers, in his biography of William Shake- 
speare notes that in 1595 young Mistress Carey was to marry 
Sir Thomas Berkeley, the scion of the Berkeleys who held 
Berkeley Castle in Gloucester. One of the causes that Sanford 
was to pursue on behalf of his lord in London was a lease for 
Norwood Park from Sir Henry Berkeley, the lease itself held 
by the Earl of Essex. Sir Henry’s residence, Berkeley Castle, 
is known for the dungeon in which King Edward II was mur- 
dered, a murder vividly portrayed in Marlowe's play Edward 
II. Since Berkeley Castle borders Wales, and lies on the road 
from Milford Haven to Wilton, one can imagine that Marlowe, 
traveling as secretary with the Earl of Pembroke, arranged to 
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stay for a night at Berkeley Castle as guest of Sir Henry. It 
would explain the coincidence that two matters affecting the 
Berkeleys became entangled with the affairs of the Earl of 
Pembroke at the same time. 

At Berkeley, the Earl of Pembroke and his secretary San- 
ford, listening to matters that troubled their host, learned first 
that Sir Henry was not happy with the lease of Norwood 
Park that he had made to the Earl of Essex, probably because, 
expecting some additional favor in return, he had settled on 
it for too small a sum. Next, Berkeley’s hopes to advance his 
son by a marriage to Mistress Elizabeth Carey were thwarted 
by the young lady’s indecision. The Earl of Pembroke, learn- 
ing the value of the lease and the amount that Berkeley actu- 
ally realized from it, lamented that he would have paid £6000 
for it. But Marlowe saw in all this an opportunity to advance 
both himself and the Earl. 

First, the lease. There was no document, not even the bible, 
which Marlowe could not turn on itself, as he had demon- 
strated in Doctor Faustus. A quick reading of the terms of the 
lease and a loophole could be found. The Earl was elated and 
it was perhaps at this moment that he thought of replacing 
his old secretary Massinger with the tutor Hugh Sanford. As 
to the second matter, as they were leaving Berkeley Castle, 
safely out of earshot, Sanford must have suggested to the 
Earl that if Mistress Carey, the Queen’s nearest marriageable 
relative, declined the suit of Sir Thomas Berkeley, as seemed 
to be the case, she would be an excellent match for Lord Her- 
bert. Lord Herbert, now 15, otherwise would become a ward 
of Sir Robert Cecil should his ailing father die. If he were 
married this disaster would be averted and he would, instead, 
become financially independent on his wife’s dowry. The old 
Earl saw the necessity and the opportunity for his eldest son 
to be married soon, and Marlowe also saw in this marriage 
an opportunity for himself as the young lord’s advisor and 
future secretary. 

This turn in Marlowe’s fortunes was the result of the Span- 
ish threat which had taken him from his obscure position as 
tutor to Lord Herbert, to that of advisor to the Earl of Pem- 
broke for the defense Milford Haven in Wales. Marlowe’s 
sojourn at Milford Haven is well attested to by the play based 
on that locale, Cymbeline, which Marlowe, as the author of the 
works ascribed to Shakespeare, must have written. The author 
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of the play shows a first hand knowledge of the land, particu- 
larly of its mountains and caves. We gather from Cymbeline, 
that, while at Milford Haven, the author considered himself 
banished from the palace, that is, from Wilton House, whether 
by the maneuverings of the Countess or by the more urgent 
business of the Earl. In Cymbeline we easily identify Imogen 
as the Countess of Pembroke, Leonatus or Posthumus, who 
writes Imogen a letter from Milford Haven, as her husband 
the Earl of Pembroke, the banished lord Belarius, alias Mor- 
gan, as Sanford, the banished Marlowe, and Belarius’ two 
princely charges, Guiderius (a made-up name and an echo of 
Guilielmus, Latin for William) as Lord William Herbert, and 
Arviragus (the actual name in the legend of Cymbeline), alias 
Cadwal (Catapie ?), his younger brother in the play, as Philip 
Herbert, William’s younger brother. In this identification, the 
author has displaced the eldest son, Arvirgus of the legend, 
with one yet younger, his invention, Guiderius, much as if he 
had expected William and Philip to play these children’s 
parts. Imogen’s honor is compromised in a scene reminiscent 
of The Rape of Lucrece, where Jachimo (the successor to Tarquin 
and the forerunner of Iago in Othello emulates Tarquin in 
noting the furnishings of her bedchamber: 


But my design, to note the chamber. I will write it all down. 
Such and such pictures; there the window; such the adornment 
of her bed; the arras, the figures... 


Later Jachimo inverts Marlowe’s line from Ovid in Faustus 
from “Slowly, slowly, horses of the night’, to “Swiftly, 
swiftly, dragons of the night.’ 

The banished Belarius, alias Morgan, whom we identify 
with Marlowe, exploring the caves and hills about Milford 
Haven in Wales for their natural beauty as, in his service to 
Pembroke, Marlowe explored them for their military advan- 
tage, speaks Marlowe’s mind on the reasons for his ban- 


ishment: 


Cymbeline [that is, Queen Elizabeth] loved me and, when a 
soldier was the theme, my name was not far off. Then was IJ 
as a tree whose boughs did bend with fruit, but in one night 
a storm or robbery, call it what you will, shook down my 
mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, and left me bare to weather; 
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my fault being nothing as I have told you oft—but that two 
villains, whose false oaths prevailed before my perfect honor, 
swore to Cymbeline I was confederate with the Romans. So 
followed my banishment. 


Richard Baines and Richard Cholmeley were perhaps the 
two villains whose false oaths Marlowe would blame for his 
banishment. On October 25, 1595, Rowland Whyte wrote to 
Sidney: 


My lord Pembroke is here, so is my Lord Herbert and both 
gone to the Court. I will, God willing, tomorrow morning 
ride thither. 


Apparently Rowland Whyte was not in the confidence of the 
Earl and had to ferret out his information, reporting on Octo- 
ber 29, 


..My Lord of Pembroke is a great furtherer and persuader to 
fortify Milford Haven; the charges are thought intolerable. 
There is a care given unto it and, in the meantime, Sir Thomas 
Morgan is dispatched to lie in Pembroke Castle, and £500 will 
be allowed to fortify and repair it. He shall have a garrison 
for that place... The Queen takes it kindly that in this time of 
danger he [Pembroke] came up to see her, and to offer himself 
and his fortune to do her service. She uses him very graciously. 
There hath been an interview between the parties and, as { 
hear, Lord Herbert will be hardly brought to affect Mistress 
Carey. Your Lordship, in my opinion, takes a good course not 
to answer the Earl of Pembroke’s letter, neither shall 13 
[Whyte’s code for Hugh Sanford] know I have heard from 
you. Everybody is here for himself...Her Ladyship [Sidney’s 
wife Barbara] was this day at Mr. Herrick’s to see my Lord 
Mayor and his pageants... 


We encounter in this last letter of Rowland Whyte the use 
of private code names, and clearly his number 13 is the only 
person in the confidence of both Rowland Whyte and the Earl 
of Pembroke, namely Hugh Sanford. In Rowland Whyte’s 
code numbers assigned to royalty and to noblemen contained 
four digits, those assigned to mere gentlemen had only two. 
Most of the code numbers are easily deciphered and they 
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indicate, according to the size of the number, the esteem in 
which various persons were held by the writer. Beginning at 
the top, young Lord Herbert is 9000, 2000 is the Earl of Pem- 
broke, 1500 is the Queen, 1000 is Essex, and 200 is Sir Rob- 
ert Cecil. 

It was only a few days after Lord Willaim Herbert arrived 
in London that he let it be known that he would have no part 
of Mistress Carey, a setback, certainly, to the ambitions of 
both the families and to Marlowe’s dream for a brilliant career 
with the young lord. Marlowe, in anticipation of the wedding, 
already had in mind a play, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 
dream he had that summer at Berkeley Castle. In this play 
Marlowe casts himself as the “changeling boy,’ quarreled 
over by his mistress and his master, the Queen and King of 
the Fairies, that is, by the Countess and the Earl of Pembroke. 

Laying the play aside, Marlowe now began the more urgent 
task of bringing the young lord to his senses. Should his ailing 
father leave him an orphan, Lord Herbert's inheritance would 
be managed and largely usurped by the Master of Wards, Sir 
Robert Cecil. Only a few years before, Thomas Nashe had 
attacked the abuse of such orphans in his Christ's Tears in a 
passage which offended Cecil and had to be deleted. 

To persuade the young Lord Herbert of his predicament, 
Marlowe brought to bear the weight of his mighty pen, com- 
posing the famous sequence of 21 sonnets that urge a young 
man to marry. These are the first 21 sonnets of the sonnets of 
Shakespeare. John Padel, both a Shakespeare scholar and a 
psychologist has identified Hugh Sanford with this occasion 
for the sonnets, claiming that it was the Countess of Pembroke 
who summoned Shakespeare to exert his influence on her son. 
According to Padel, Shakespeare and Lord Herbert fell in love 
while the jealous Sanford ”’...had been making at least sheep's 
eyes at the young master.’” Padel has since modified this 
rather untenable interpretation of events and published an 
amplified version.’ The first sonnet in this sequence is typical, 
though one should read them all to appreciate Marlowe's 
message. As usual, an italicized word beginning with a capital 
letter stands for a person, in this case, for William Herbert. 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s Rose might never die, 
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But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory: 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel, 
Makng a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
And, tender churl, mak’st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 


While Lord Herbert himself might have married Mistress 
Carey, but showed no interest in her, the same cannot be said 
for her former suitor, Sir Thomas Berkeley. His father, Sir 
Henry Berkeley, thwarted in his ambition to marry his son to 
a relative of the Queen, blamed this misfortune on the treach- 
ery of the Earl of Pembroke. With nine of his men Lord Berke- 
ley staged a riot against the Earl of Pembroke for which, on 
November 5, all ten were tried in the Star Chamber, impris- 
oned on the Fleet and fined £100 each. 

At the Court, the Earl of Pembroke’s suit for Clarendon 
in behalf of Lord Herbert also languished. On November 5 
Whyte reported: 


The Earl of Pembroke cannot get them to move the Queen 
for Lord Herbert, though he hath given them good cause. 


The Queen, anticipating the 38th anniversary of her corona- 
tion, an occasion for her subjects to demonstrate their af- 
fection, would naturally postpone the award of any favors 
until that time. Meanwhile, those hoping for the Queen’s fa- 
vorable response to their suits bent every effort to please her 
and we find a number of such suitors engaged in a common 
enterprise to this purpose, namely, the Earl of Essex, Toby 
Mathew, one Morley and perhaps John Harington and Francis 
Bacon. Toby Mathew was the brilliant, “pretty,” favorite son 
of Dr. Toby Mathew, bishop of Salisbury. 

Rowland Whyte followed the preparations for the Queen’s 
anniversary with considerable interest. On November 16, the 
day before Queen’s day, he reported: 
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There is great preparation for these triumphs, and such de- 
vices promised as our age hath not seen the like. 


On November 22 he described the occasion in some detail 
to his master Sidney: 


My Lord of Essex’s device is much commended in these late 
triumphs. Some pretty while before he came in himself to the 
tilt, he sent his page with some speech to the Queen, who 
returned with her Majesty’s glove. And when he came himself, 
he was met with an old hermit, a secretary of state, a brave 
soldier and an esquire. The first presented him with a book of 
meditations, the second with political discourses, the third 
with orations of brave fought battles, the fourth was but his 
own follower, to whom the other three imparted much of their 
purpose before his coming in. Another devised with him, per- 
suading him to this and that course of life, according to their 
inclinations.... The old man was he that in Cambridge played 
Giraldy; Morley played the secretary; and he that played ped- 
ant [that is, the title role of the pedant in the Latin play Pedan- 
ticus at Cambridge that flouted Dr. Gabriel Harvey in 1579] 
was the soldier; and Toby Mathew acted the squire’s part. The 
world makes many untrue constructions of these speeches, 
comparing the hermit and the secretary to two of the lords, 
and the soldier to Sir Roger Williams. But the Queen said that, 
if she had thought there had been so much said of her, she 
would not have been there that night, and so went to bed. 


In this same letter of November 22, Whyte gives the final 
report on the prospects of a match between Lord Herbert and 
Mistress Carey: 


The speech of marriage between Lord Herbert and Mistress 
Carey is broken off by his not liking, and I fear there is like to 
grow unkindness between Lord Essex and Lord Pembroke. 


The Earl of Pembroke was still pursuing his affairs in Lon- 
don with Sanford’s aid and the Earl, his son Lord Herbert 
and Sanford were staying at Baynard Castle. 

Regarding the lease on Norwood Park, the Earl of Essex 
was not likely to be persuaded by a mere legal technicality, 
especially now that he was in the Queen’s favor. She seemed 
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much pleased with his last entertainment. On November 29, 
Whyte reported that 


My Lord Pembroke is gone out of town this day and the 
matters between him and my Lord of Essex not ended about 
Norwood Park. My Lord Pembroke says that my Lord Essex 
doth not perform covenants. My Lord Essex says that he [Pem- 
broke] would have that for £6000 which he [Essex] may have 
£12000 for. 


In the Earl of Pembroke’s absence from London, the negoti- 
ations were continued by Sanford and according to Whyte: 


But there is some fault attributed to Sanford who was by 
my Lord Pembroke employed to my Lord of Essex’s officers, 
about this business, and thought [that is, Sanford was thought] 
to have been too peremptory in his speech which he [Sanford] 
says were the messages of his Lord. The seeking to overthrow 
Sir Henry Berkeley’s lease upon so nice a point as the payment 
of his rent to a bailiff that entered not into bond, according to 
the statute, and therefore was unlawful, is very much spoken 
of everywhere. Sir Harry [Berkeley] hath delivered his petition 
to the Queen, who is angry at such courses. Yet it is Summum 
Jus. My Lord of Essex is weary of it. 


It would appear from Rowland Whyte’s account that the 
Earl of Pembroke had the law but not the Queen on his side, 
much as Shylock had, in exacting the fulfillment of a valid 
contract made to his own detriment, was overruled by a 
woman judge untrained in the law. The only answer that Es- 
sex’s officers had to Pembroke’s demands was a personal at- 
tack on his agent, the upstart, Hugh Sanford. 

In December Rowland Whyte reported on domestic affairs. 
On December 1, Lady Sidney gave birth to a goodly fat boy, 
had come down with the measles and was attended by Doctor 
Brown. The infant was fed nurse’s milk and saffron which he 
sucked out of a spoon. Pembroke’s affairs, on the other hand, 
were going from bad to worse. Since Lord Herbert would not 
have Mistress Carey, there was concern that this rejection of 
the Queen’s kin would bring on the Queen’s displeasure and, 
the wily old Earl shifted the blame to himself with impossible 
demands. On December 5 Whyte reported: 
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Sir George Carey takes it very unkindly that my lord of 
Pembroke broke off the match intended between my Lord and 
his daughter, and told the Queen it was because he would not 
assure him £100 a year which comes to his daughter as next of 
kin to Queen Ann Boleyn. He hath now concluded a marriage 
between his daughter and my Lord Berkeley’s son and heir. 
The Queen used my Lord of Pembroke very well at his depar- 
ture and sent my lady your sister [the Countess of Pembroke] 
a jewel but hath not granted my Lord Herbert his suit for 
Clarendon. Truly, J hear that if my Lord of Pembroke should 
die, who is very pursive and maladaise, the tribe of Hunsdon 
[that is, Sir George Carey and his family] do lay in wait for 
the wardship of the brave young Lord. 


Meanwhile, it appears that Hugh Sanford himself was fra- 
ternzing with the Careys. The evidence for this is a letter by 
Sir Edward Hoby, husband of the former Lady Margaret 
Carey, to Sir Robert Cecil. Past generations of Shakespeare 
scholars have either believed that the play Richard Il] was 
more likely by Marlowe than by Shakespeare, or have decided 
that in this play it is impossible to distinguish between Mar- 
lovian and Shakespearean traits. The first notice that we have 
of this play is in tne letter from Sir Edward Hoby, he of the 
tribe of Hunsdon, to Sir Robert Cecil. Cecil was very pleased 
to receive it and endorsed the letter “readily,"’ on December 
7, 1595. The letter is now in the collection of his papers at 
Hatfield House. Sir Edmund Chambers believes that the refer- 
ence to King Richard in the following letter by Hoby indeed 
refers to the play. 


Sir. Finding that you were not conveniently to be at London 
tomorrow night, I am bold to send to know whether Tuesday 
[December 9] may be any more in your grace to visit poor 
Cannon Row [in Westminster where Hoby had a house] where 
as late as it shall please you a date for your supper shall be 
open, and King Richard present himself to your view. Pardon 
my boldness that ever love to be honored with your presence. 
Never do I importune more than your occasions may willingly 
assent unto. In the meantime and ever ready at your com- 
mand. Edward Hoby. 


It would seem that, in preparation for the Christmas enter- 
tainments, the play Richard III] was being rehearsed in London 
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and since the author was in London at the time and it was a 
new play, the rehearsal must have been under his direction. 
Already on familiar terms with the Careys, Marlowe would 
be acquainted with their near kinsman, Sir Edward Hoby, 
especially since the latter had a keen appreciation of historical 
plays that, as it were, brought past kings back to life. Sir Ed- 
ward may also have had a residence particularly well suited 
for the staging of a dress rehearsal for a small audience, since 
King Richard, at least, would be in costume. There are other 
associations as well with Marlowe. Sir Edward Hoby had for 
many years been constable of Queenborough Castle on the 
Isle of Sheppey, Kent, a locale with which Marlowe showed 
considerable familiarity in the play Arden of Faversham. Thus, 
Sir Edward Hoby, an older man, and Marlowe might have 
known each other from Kent, and certainly they knew of 
each other. 

There is a further implication. The author in this play is not 
so much a dramatist as he is a political reformer. In the history 
plays or pseudo-historical plays, the weaknesses of current 
rulers are exaggerated and attributed to rulers of former 
times, brought back to life on the stage where, seen by today’s 
king or minister, they might inspire the intended beholders 
to self-knowledge and reform. King Richard III, as history 
reveals, was hardly the cynical, Machiavellian ruler that the 

lay Richard III makes him out to be, and he may not even 
have been hunchbacked. But Robert Cecil, Lord Burghley’s 
prodigy, was all these things. The sneering reference to the 
future Richard III. 


Where’s that “valiant” crookback prodigy, Dicky, your boy? 


may well have been intended for Burghley as the father of 
Robert Cecil. Now, imagine inviting the very devil, Sir Robert 
Cecil, to see himself in the reincarnation of Richard III! No 
wonder, Sir Edward Hoby twice apologizes for being too 
bold. Of course, being of the tribe of Hunsdon, Sir Edward 
Hoby knew that Robert Cecil, as Master of Wards, also enter- 
tained the prospect of obtaining the wardship of Lord Herbert 
in the likely event of his father’s death. If we wonder why Sir 
Robert Cecil was not offended by viewing Richard III, it may 
be that he was unable to accept Sir Edward Hoby’s invitation, 
or if he did, it was because he was encouraged by the thought 
that even a crookback like himself could be king. 
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In rehearsing the play Richard III at Hoby’s house in Cannon 
Row, Marlowe was back among his old friends, the actors of 
London. Richard Burbadge and Willaim Shakespeare were 
there as described in the passage from John Manningham’s 
diary quoted in Chapter 10. While Richard Burbadge was re- 
hearsing at Hoby’s house, his father, James Burbadge, the 
builder of the Theatre in Shoreditch some twenty years before, 
was negotiating with Lord Hunsdon himself for the lease of 
the second story of the refectory building in Blackfriars where, 
the son of Lord Hunsdon, Sir George Carey, occupied the first 
floor. The principal room on the second floor was 36 by 70 
feet, enclosed with great stone walls and reached by a great 
pair of winding stairs on the north side. James Burbadge con- 
verted the room into a playhouse at great cost and later leased 
it to a company of boy players called the Children of the 
Queen’s Revels. The room was well suited to private perfor- 
mances in winter and it is probably here, in the winter of 
1595-6, that the play Richard III was first staged. It would be 
in this room that Marlowe would have planned an entertain- 
ment on the occasion of the wedding of Mistress Carey to 
Lord Herbert, the room being convenient since the bride’s 
parents lived on the ground floor in the same building. 

Marlowe’s dreams of a brilliant marriage for Lord Herbert 
came to nought as had his negotiations with Essex’s men for 
the lease of Norwood Park. His efforts to urge Lord Herbert 
to take Mistress Carey were nevertheless much appreciated 
by the “tribe of Hunsdon,” who laid the fault to the Earl of 
Pembroke. It was also a small act of revenge for Sir George 
Carey to steal away Sanford, alias Marlowe, from Pembroke. 
Rowland Whyte reports that Pembroke now had 


..no friend to lean unto, 500 [Sir George Carey] truly touched 
with a scorn, as he thinks done unto him, by refusal of the 
intended marriage; and indeed bent to favor all that are his ad- 
versaries. 


Mistress Carey, having lost her chance at a marriage with 
a future earl, was now content with her former suitor, Sir 
Thomas Berkeley. The play that Marlowe had planned to cele- 
brate her wedding, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the refur- 
bishment of the hall in Blackfriars had already set the stage 
and needed only the two principals, the bride and the groom. 
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Mistress Carey set the date for Thursday, February 19, only 
two months after her encounter with Lord Herbert. Prepara- 
tions were on again for the wedding and Marlowe took the 
play he had intended for Lord Herbert's wedding and 
adapted it to the wedding of Elizabeth and Thomas Berkeley. 

The play A Midsummer Night’s Dream combines several 
plots taken from life and appropriate to the occasion with the 
capabilities of the best players in Lord Hunsdon’s company 
of players, the Chamberlain’s Men; namely Shakespeare, 
Richard Burbadge and Willaim Kemp, who had entertained 
the Queen the previous Christmas. In the main plot, the 
changeable Mistress Carey is the changeable Helen, and her 
two suitors are respectively Lysander, representing Lord Her- 
bert, and Demetrius, representing Sir Thomas Berkeley. In the 
subplot we have the changeling boy, representing Marlowe, 
fought over by Hippolyta, representing the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and her husband Theseus, standing for the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

As to the players, they would certainly be the Chamber- 
lain’s men, the chief among them Richard Burbadge, William 
Shakespeare and William Kemp. Remembering that Thomas 
Nashe had once been a guest of the Carey’s and had dedicated 
his Terrors of the Nght to their daughter Elizabeth, we may 
suspect that he also was on hand as a friend of the bride. 
Marlowe used Shakespeare’s talents in a most ingenious way. 
Shakespeare was proud of his puppet act where he played 
Oberon, King of the Fairies, and acted as ventriloquist or in- 
terpreter to his puppets, as he had boasted some years before 
to Robert Greene. He had even introduced these puppets into 
the published version of Green’s play, James IV. The play A 
Midsummer Night's Dream features a rather intellectual Oberon 
as the King of the Fairies. However, the fairies themselves, 
with the delightful names Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth and 
Mustardseed, have little to do with their king, the part of 
Oberon taken by an actor who lacked Shakespeare’s skill in 
ventriloquism, a more serious actor, perhaps Burbadge, per- 
haps even Marlowe. Shakespeare, himself, had the role of the 
clown Bottom, for Bottom, like Shakespeare boasts that he 
could play Hercules with a roaring voice: 


I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make 
all split. 
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And Bottom is the same interpreter to the puppets whose 
thin voice Nashe noted in the line: 


The puling accent of her voice is like a feigned treble, or one’s 
voice that interprets to the puppets 


for Bottom says: 
I'll speak in a monstrous little voice... 


so we have Bottom himself doing the fairy’s voice, not Ob- 
eron, as Bottom is always on stage with the fairies, being 
turned into an ass who has fallen asleep as the fairies nearby 
prattle with their Queen. In four hundred years no one has 
noticed how cleverly the dramatist has made it impossible for 
the audience to see Bottom’s lips move by having his face 
covered with the mask of an ass. It is a role which Shakespeare 
would have relished and demonstrates as well how inge- 
niously Marlowe adapted the play to Shakespeares puppets, 
integrating them into the play without requiring Shakespeare 
to hide behind a curtain while speaking their lines. 

Shakespeare’s fellow, Thomas Nashe, sweet-faced and 
clean-shaven, would draw the role of Titania, Queen of the 
Fairies, a part made somewhat more palatable for him in that 
he is allowed to accuse Oberon, played by Marlowe, say, of 
dallying with Hippolyta, understood to represent the Count- 
ess of Pembroke. Nashe, with a taste of gossip, would not 
easily believe that the relationship between Marlowe and the 
Countess of Pembroke was strictly Platonic. 

Marlowe's accomodation with the Carey’s and his growing 
disaffection with the Earl and Countess of Pembroke is made 
obvious by Rowland Whyte’s letter of December 14, which 
says in part: 


The Queen asks to send to the Earl of Pembroke to have 
him deliver all covenants and former bargains between them 
for Norwood Park, that he should have his money back again, 
that Sir Henry Berkeley should not lose his right, but hold 
Norwood Park. To this Pembroke made answer by a passion- 
ate letter which Massinger found inadvisable to deliver to the 
Queen. Massinger then consulted 10 [unidentified] who was 
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of Massinger’s mind, that it would do his lordship very much 
harm, and therefore wished them to ride to Wilton and per- 
suade Pembroke to alter some points of it, and that course 
they have taken. Pembroke hath very few friends or none left 
here, himself so careless of them. 13 [Sanford] by his letters 
hath desired leave to depart, and as | hear is provided of 
another service, but he storms much at it. 13 seems to make 
cc. [the Countess of Pembroke—symbols such as “‘cc’’ and 
“oo” were used to identify women] the only cause of his dis- 
graces, discontentments and going away, and protested he was 
ever unto her a most faithful servant. 


From the foregoing we learn that on December 14, Massin- 
ger and Lord Herbert were in London, Massinger having ar- 
rived as messenger from Wilton, and that the Earl of 
Pembroke and Marlowe were at Wilton with the Countess. 
Marlowe had reason to be discontented with the Earl’s behav- 
ior, though his particular difficulties with the Countess are 
not clear, yet he blames her mostly for his disgraces, discon- 
tentments and going away. He has a new service offered him, 
very likely with the Carey’s, but not one to his liking. 

In London, according to Whyte on Decembe 20, the Queen 
gave her final word in the matter of Norwood Park: 


The unkindness doth continue between 1000 [Essex] and 
2000 [Pembroke] and for the cause I writ unto you. 2000 by 
no means will release those bonds and covenants the other 
entered unto, who now says. he was drawn to do he knew not 
what himself. But 1500 [the Queen] is much offended with all 
and says 2000 shall do it. 


The Earl of Pembroke did finally relent and on April 25, 1597 
he received from Essex his £4000. 

In January, 1596, Lord Herbert and the Earl of Pembroke’s 
chief officers assembled at Wilton for the signing of the Earl’s 
will. The will is dated January 18 and was witnessed by the 
following: William Herbert, George Owen, Thomas Moffet 
the family physician, Henry Martyn, Arthur Massinger, Hugh 
Sanford and Willaim Cooke. Contrary to the then prevailing 
rumor, the will was most favorable to the Countess who was 
to inherit the bulk of the estate, including all the lands she 
had by right of dowry. The Earl shrewdly entrusted her with 
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the maintenance and administration of the fortune that he 
and his father had so carefully accumulated, and Lord Her- 
bert, with a known distaste for administrative affairs was not 
to be burdened by them. Further, any fortune left to Lord 
Herbert that would come to him before he was of age or 
married, would be jeopardized in the unscrupulous hands of 
the Master of Wards or some other favorite of the Queen. 
The Earl’s will contained a list of legacies or bequests for his 
servants, reading in part: 


I give and bequeath ... to my servant Arthur Massinger, 
gentleman, during his life, the like annuity or yearly rent of 
twenty pounds of lawful money of England issuing out of the 
said manor of Chedsey, and to be paid at the said feasts with 
a distress for non-payment thereof as aforesaid; then I ratify 
and confirm to Hugh Sanford, gentleman, my servant, one 
annuity or yearly rent of thirty pounds of lawful money of 
England according to my former grant to him thereof made. 


From the foregoing will we learn that Hugh Sanford, alias 
Christopher Marlowe, enjoyed in 1595 and before an assured 
income of thirty pounds a year, ten pounds a year more than 
the Earl’s secretary, Arthur Massinger. Samuel Daniel, who a 
few years before had been himself a tutor to the Earl's chil- 
dren, and who dedicated his Delia and other works to the 
Countess of Pembroke, is not mentioned in the will at all. So 
much for the rival poet. 

We can reasonably assume that the Earl and Countess of 
Pembroke with Lord William and Philip Herbert, their daugh- 
ter Ann and with Hugh Sanford, journeyed to London for the 
February 19 wedding of Sir Thomas Berkeley and Mistress 
Carey, for they were friends of both families. It is about this 
time that Marlowe, alias Hugh Sanford, made his move from 
Wilton to Carisbrooke Castle on the Isle of Wight, though we 
have no exact date since there are no letters from Roland 
Whyte from January to September of 1596. In any case, Mar- 
lowe’s separation from the Pembroke’s was never complete; 
he was still in the Earl’s service drawing a pension. Yet he 
felt himself banished, being forced for some reason to “go 
away.” Roland Whyte tells us us that he blamed the Countess 
of Pembroke for his ‘‘disgraces, discontentments and going 
away.” In his own words he had served the Countess most 
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faithfully and this would imply that she herself thought other- 
wise. So, once again came the day when Marlowe moved all 
his books and belongings and took leave of a noble pupil. 
Marlowe poured out his feelings in two sonnets, sonnets 50 
and 51 of Shakespeare, as he rode from Wilton to the Isle 
of Wight. 


How heavy do I journey on the way 
When what I seek, my weary travel’s end, 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
“Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend!” 
The beast that bear me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed, being made from thee. 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind; 
My grief lies onward and my joy behind. 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offense 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 
From where thou art why whould I haste me thence? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 
When swift extremity can seem but slow? 
Then should I spur, thought mounted on the wind, 
In winged speed no motion shall I know. 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 
Therefore desire, of perfect love being made, 
Shall neigh—no dull-flesh—in his fiery race; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade: 
Since from thee going he went willful- slow, 
Towards thee I'll run, and give him leave to go. 
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Carey, as well as his failure to negotiate a lease of 
Norwood Park with Essex’s men, it was time for him to leave 
Wilton. Nor was he happy with the unreasonable position 
taken by his lord, the Earl of Pembroke. The main reason 
however for his going away is the one given by Hugh Sanford 
himself as quoted by Rowland Whyte, namely, a falling out 
with the Countess of Pembroke, whom he blames for his dis- 
graces, discontentments and going away. A few years later in 
Lenten Stuffe, in Praise of Red Herring Thomas Nashe relates a 
piece of gossip supporting this view. Lenten Stuffe has explicit 
references to both Hugh Sanford and Kit Marlowe, and what 
appear to be allusions to Marlowe’s relations with the Count- 
ess of Pembroke. These latter are followed by a passage in 
which Nashe defies, perhaps begs, the reader to divine his 
meaning, saying: 


A fter Marlowe’s failed attempt to arrange a marriage 


O, for a legion of mice-eyed decipherers and calculators 
upon characters, now to augurate what I mean by this: the 
devil, if it stood upon his salvation, cannot do it, much less 
petty devils and cruel Rhadamants. 
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Nashe’s story of Marlowe and the Countess takes place in 
a cow pasture on a summer evening, Marlowe being identi- 
fied as a “cropshin,” and the Countess as a turbot, a fish 
esteemed for its flesh. 


There was a Herring, or there was not, for it was but a 
cropshin, one of the refuse sort of herrings, and this herring, 
or this cropshin, was sensed and thurified in the smoke, and 
had got him a suit of durance that would last longer than one 
of Erra Pater’s almanacs or a constable’s brown bill, only his 
head was in his tail, and that made his breath so strong that 
no man could abide him. 


The cropshin, though small, was smoked so he kept very 
well, an allusion to Marlowe’s survival of several misfortunes. 
Erra Pater’s almanac was a perpetual almanac, good for any 
year. There was something about the cropshin that made him 
insufferable, evidenced by Marlowe’s difficulties with the au- 
thorities at Cambridge, with Thomas Kydd, with Bess of Har- 
dwick, and now with the Countess of Pembroke. 


Well, he was a Triton of his time, and a sweet singing ca- 
lander to the state, yet not beloved of the showery Pleiades or 
the Colossus of the sun, however he thought himself another 
tumidus Antimachus, as complete an Adelantado as he that is 
known by wearing a cloak of tuftaffaty eighteen year. 


The Triton, half man half fish, is an allusion to Marlowe's 
name, the first syllable which is the Latin root for the word 
sea. A calander is a lark and the above sentence implies that 
Marlowe was a highly patriotic lyrical poet. Not beloved by 
the showery Pleiades, Marlowe was ill-favored by the stars. 
Nor was he beloved by the Colossus of the sun, understood 
to be the son of Lord Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil. That Marlowe 
thought himself another “tumidus Antimachus” echoes Rob- 
ert Greene’s charge some years before that Marlowe was the 
gracer of tragedians and admired nought but his wondrous 
self, Antimachus being an epic poet associated with the works 
of Homer. 

The word adelantado occurs here for the first time in a pub- 
lished English work, though the word was common enough 
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in military correspondence. The Adelantado was then the 
leader of the Spanish forces marshalling at Coruna for an 
attack on England. By ‘wearing a cloak of tuftaffaty eighteen 
years’’ Nashe seems to say that from 1580 to 1598, or from 
the time that he entered Cambridge, Marlowe wore a tufted 
velvet cloak and was in some manner equivalent to the Span- 
ish Adelantado. Marlowe in time had developed a second 
identity as a Spaniard, learning the language and customs 
and wearing their styles to better penetrate their intentions. 
It may be that Marlowe had been involved in intelligence 
against Spain for eighteen years, being so employed even to 
1598. Nashe continues: 


..and to Lady Turbot there is no demur but he would needs 
go a-wooing, and offered her for a dowry whole hecatombs 
and a two-handed sword. 


According to Nashe Marlowe did woo the Countess but 
had no satisfactory dowry to offer her. A hecatomb is the 
sacrifice of a hundred cows, whatever Nashe meant by that, 
but the meaning of a two-handed sword is rather obvious. 


..She stared upon him with Megaera’s eyes, like Iris the mes- 
senger of Juno, and bade him go eat a fool’s head and garlic, 
for she would have none of him....thereupon, particularly 
strictly and usually he replied that, though thunder ne’er lights 
on Phoebus’ tree, and Amphion, that worthy musician, was 
husband to Niobe, and there was no such acceptable incense 
to the heavens as the blood of a traitor, revenged he would 
be by one Chimera of imagination or other, and hamper and 
embrake her in those mortal straits for her disdain that, in 
spite of divine symmetry and miniature, into her busky grove 
she should let him enter, and bid adieu, sweet Lord, or the 
cramp of death should wrest her heart strings. 


Marlowe will not be put off and is determined to woo his 
mistress in spite of or because of the divine symmetry of her 
figure and the crimson (miniature) of her cosmetics or com- 
plexion. The word “‘busky”’ is a reference to the bustle worn 


by the Countess. 


This speech was no spireable odor to the Achelous of her au- 
dience. 
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The spirable odor is an allusion to the motto on the title 
page of the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia where Marlowe as 
a fragrant marjoram bush says “Non tibi spiro,” not for thee 
my fragrance. On this occasion Marlowe’s speech to the 
Countess was offensive even to a bull standing nearby. Achel- 
ous is a god of rivers, represented as a bull with a human 
head. It would appear that the episode Nashe is describing 
took place in a pasture populated by a bull and a hundred 
COWS. 


...wherefore she charged him by the extreme lineaments of the 
Erimanthian bear, and by the privy fistula of the Pierides, to 
commit no more such excruciating syllables to the yielding air, 
for she would sooner make her a French hood of a cowshard 
and a gown of spiders’ webs, with the sleeves drawn out with 
cabbages, than be so contaminated any more with his abortive 
loathely motives. 


The Erimanthian bear is the Big Dipper which would be 
prominent in the sky on a summer evening, perhaps on the 
evening that the incident took place. Cowshards and the fis- 
tula or shepherd’s pipe further confirm the pastoral setting. 


With this, in an Olympic rage, he calls for a clean shirt, 
and puts on five pair of buskins, and seeketh out eloquent 
Zenophon, out of whose mouth the Muses spake, to declaim 
in open Court against her. 


The buskin was a tightlaced boot worn by actors in serious 
tragedy and here implies a more formal style of writing. Put- 
ting on five pair meant pulling out all the stops of Marlowe’s 
mighty line. 


The action is entered, the complaint of her wintered brows 
presented, of a violent rape of his heart she is indicted and 
convinced. The circumstance that follows you may imagine or 
suppose or, without supposing or imagining, I will tell you; 
the nut was cracked, the strife discussed, and the center of her 
heart laid open, and to this wild of sorrows and excruciament 
she was confined, either to be held a flat thornback or sharp 
pricking dogfish to the weal public, or seal herself as a spirit 
to be conjured into the hellish circle of his embraces. 
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Marlowe’s poetic assault on the Countess produced the de- 
sired effect, but she was now more miserable than ever. She 
could not abandon her family, her home and her reputation 
to take up with an impoverished poet. 


It would not be, good cropshin, Madam Turbot could not 
away with such a dry withered carcass to lie by her; currat rex, 
vivat lex, come what would, she would none of him: wherefore, 
as a poisoner of mankind with her beauty, she was adjudged to 
be boiled to death in hot scalding water, and have her posterity 
thoroughly sauced and souced and pickled in barrels of brinish 
tears, so ruthful and dolorous that the inhabitants on Bosph- 
oros should be laxative in deploring it. 


Nashe admonishes Marlowe, the good cropshin, that his 
mistress could never have eloped with him: her husband was 
alive and there was the law. As they parted, she and her 
posterity the children, William, Philip and Ann, wept brin- 
ish tears. 

The foregoing is what appears to be Nashe’s version of the 
parting between Marlowe and the Countess. At any rate 
Nashe confirms other evidence of a turbulent emotional 
involvement between Marlowe and the Herbert family. He 
also gives a hint of Marlowe’s new service, namely, that he 
may now be a spy matching wits with the Adelantado in 
Spain. Marlowe had previously recruited Nashe to spy on the 
Martinists, to find Martin himself and to locate the hidden 
printing presses. Since Nashe reveals or gives hints of Mar- 
lowe’s continued employment in intelligence, he betrays the 
fact that he is in Marlowe’s confidence, which, in a matter of 
this nature, means that he is again working for Marlowe as a 
spy. There is additional independent evidence that Marlowe 
was actually a spy commissioner at this time. 

The defense of Milford Haven, for which the Earl of Pem- 
broke was responsible, and for which only £500 had been 
allotted by the Queen, now depended almost entirely on ad- 
vance intelligence of the plans and intentions of the Adelan- 
tado. The Earl of Pembroke would be responsible for 
acquiring and using such intelligence as there was no central 
intelligence organization as such. Who better to manage a 
group of spies for the defense of the western parts of England 
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than his able secretary, Marlowe, reputed to have worked in 
Sir Francis Walsingham’s spy network. Wilton would not be 
a suitable base of operations for such activity, one reason per- 
haps that we find Marlowe leaving there for a new service. 
The new service would not be intelligence explicitly but a 
position that would serve as a cover and typically would offer 
no opportunity for advancement. This is perhaps the reason 
that Marlowe stormed at his new service. 

In 1603, after the accession of King James I to the throne of 
England, we find an anonymous report or letter by a spy 
commissioner written in a hand not closely resembling Mar- 
lowe’s Massacre at Paris manuscript, but having the same rare 
capital letter ‘B’ that we find there. It seeks to justify the gift 
of the privy seal for services rendered as a spy commissioner 
in the western parts of England. Just such a gift was obtained 
shortly after by Hugh Sanford. This is the letter: 


The manner of my employment in business of special ser- 
vice. Such as offered their service or were recommended by 
others to be fit instruments to discover the practices and inten- 
tions of our enemies, were from the superior for those busi- 
nesses by a note under his hand sent to me to examine their 
sufficiency and to enter into agreement with them for the al- 
lowance and withal to give them directions what might be 
learned and heeded in the enemy’s Court, in the ports and 
other places where they should be appointed to continue their 
residence till further order, for each place required different 
directions and instructions for them to work upon and further 
to learn them the ways and passages for the conveyance of 
their letters hither, a thing chiefly to be regarded for speedy 
knowledge what our enemies did, as a business that in those 
days required a care not only to have one, but two or more to 
be resident in some especial! places, the better to know of our 
enemies proceedings so as one might not know of the oth- 
er’s employment. 

In the consideration of these things and the manner how to 
write for their better security with many other matters apper- 
taining thereto, I continued my endeavors all the time of the 
wars, dispatching from time to time many such instruments 
to sundry places, and especially to those ports and places 
where our enemies gathered any head of an army, that some 
judgment might be beforehand had of what they were to do, 
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the better to prevent any harm or disgrace might befall un- 
awares to our country. In all which time, though many as 
well of our own as other nations were so employed, only one 
miscarried, being sent unto me to be dispatched to the Groin 
in Spain when the Adelantado was with a great army to come 
from thence for the west parts of England who, never having 
been in Spain, not knowing the language nor the custom of 
the country, though contrary to my liking, for not displeasing 
of Sir William Waad, clerk of the Council [employed by Sir 
Robert Cecil] by whom he was both recommended and di- 
rected, I not having any hand in the business further than to 
provide a ship from Flushing for his passage to the Groin, and 
to lade in her such commodities as were fitting to give cover 
and countenance to the business, so as the commodities I laded 
being to the value of about £500 were all lost with the loss of 
the ship and the master, with all his mariners and a servant 
of my own condemned to the galleys, the party that was sent 
put to death, all which happened by a slight oversight that 
might have been easily prevented by direction. After this mis- 
chance, the error being known, though none were sent without 
my liking and direction, yet I remain to this day without any 
one penny of recompense for my loss, so as what by it, the 
portage of letters, the use of the moneys from time to time | 
disbursed to those that were employed, for their pension must 
be paid to each man in the place of his residence till he were 
dismissed or called home, all which considered, with the 
charge of boat hire to and from the court about this business, 
beside my care and extraordinary pains in sO many years 
therein taken. The money given by the privy seal, now in 
question, were it for this business only would hardly equal 
the same, I never asking anything of my lord, he telling me I 
should be well rewarded of the queen for all those services. 
But the gift of that privy seal was given for the service I did 
in many commissions of reprisal, as may appear by the nature 
and quality of the gift, and in consideration of my endeavors 
by knowledge of the language and trades of our enemies to 
preserve their goods from being carried away again by color- 
able claims after it was taken, lest we being left empty handed, 
might grow weary of the charge of setting forth of ships 
against our enemies and so lose the chiefest advantage we had 
against them, for by advertisements I well knew that they 
labored to work by policy and device what by force and 
strength they could not, to have the sea open for their trades, 
knowing their great income thereby would soon consume us, 
and for that the gift might seem less strange, others that were 
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commissioned with me in one commission only had the like 
reward given them, whereas | served in many to my great cost 
and charges, without any one penny of allowance more than 
that for them all, and to approve my endeavors to bring to 
my sovereign’s coffers and my discoveries that the dangerous 
practices of enemies might be prevented, with the great labor 
and pains I] have taken therein, I hope words will turn to 
silence where deeds appear. 


The letter explains what Nashe meant when he called Mar- 
lowe “as complete an Adelantado as he that is known by 
wearing a cloak of tuftaffaty eighteen year.’’ Marlowe was 
engaged in a battle of intelligence with the Adelantado, the 
grandee of Castile, who was preparing for an invasion of En- 
gland from the Groin, or La Coruna, in the northwest corner 
of Spain, whence the Armada had sailed in 1588. Whoever 
wrote the report above was a gentleman in the service of the 
lord responsible for the defense of the western parts of En- 
gland, a lord no longer alive in 1603, namely, the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Further, the grant of the profits of the privy seal was 
for the Welsh counties of Brecknockshire and Carmarthensh- 
ire, as it would be if Sanford was the petitioner, for he would 
have to be on hand to make his collection which he seems to 
have anticipated. The mention of boat hire expense to the 
Court indicates that one base of Hugh Sanford’s operations 
was Baynard Castle in London which was provided with a 
boat landing or stairs on the Thames for easy access to White- 
hall or Westminster, but the expense of twelve pence for a 
single trip as shown on the back of the Cotton letter indicates 
that it was for crossing the Solent. 

About August of 1596 we find Thomas Nashe in London 
for the first time in three years, now in the company of his 
friends, the stationers of Paul’s Churchyard. They were curi- 
ous. Where had Nashe been these three years? And why had 
he not replied to Doctor Gabriel Harvey’s attacks on him? 
Nashe evades these questions, as he would, of course, if he 
were a spy. Nashe is without means of support and, in return 
for the care of his worldly needs, he agrees to prepare another 
pamphlet for the press, his belated answer to Doctor Harvey, 
called Have With You to Saffron Walden. This piece is a record 
of Nashe’s discussions with his friends in London, and is in 
the dialogue form of his earlier Marprelate pamphlets. 
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Have With You begins with a humorous dedication by 
Nashe to one Richard Lichfield, the barber at Cambridge, 
whom he had met a few months previous during a chance 
visit to the University. Lichfield, instead of siding with Nashe 
in his quarrel with Harvey, took the side of the doctor in a 
later pamphlet called the Trimming of Thomas Nashe where he 
shows Nashe, who hitherto had despised them, wearing a 
mustache. As to the visit to Cambridge, it appears to have 
been on the return leg of a trip to Scotland that Nashe under- 
took at Marlowe’s direction. In Nashe’s Have With You there 
are only the faintest hints of his travel to Scotland, namely, a 
reference to “Scottish horn crowns,” and to ““mad demi-lance 
Northern Borderers,”’ innocent enough and not likely to be- 
tray what he was trying to conceal. Several years later, when 
the nature of the trip was no longer as sensitive, he is more 
explicit admitting in fact that he had been in Edinburgh. In 
Lenten Stuffe he wrote: 


This language or parley have I usurped from some of the 
deftest lads in all Edinburgh town, which it will be no im- 
peachment for the wisest to turn loose for a truth, without any 
diffident wrestling with it. 


Nashe seems to have arrived in Scotland, not by the way 
that he returned since, in his own words, he had not been at 
Cambridge for six years, but by way of Ireland and the Irish 
Sea, evidence for this being merely his one allusion: “’...more 
disquiet than the Irish seas.” He was in Ireland, apparently, 
to observe whether, as the English feared, the Spaniards were 
preparing to join against England with their allies in Ireland. 
Essex’s current expedition to harass the Spaniards at Cadiz 
was a showy exploit without military significance and over- 
looked the more dangerous situation in Ireland. Unfortu- 
nately Essex’s expedition against Ireland some years later, 
taken at the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, was a total disaster. 

At Edinburgh, Nashe was perhaps on a private diplomatic 
mission. Queen Elizabeth was on in years and Arbella, who 
might have succeeded her, was so out of favor that to all 
thinking men only James VI of Scotland could be seen as 
Elizabeth’s successor. Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter Ralegh 
had already made secret overtures to the future king and even 
Christopher Marlowe, as charged in the Baines libel, had 
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thought of doing so. Nashe, as one of the several witty gentle- 
men who had fallen into disfavor with the Queen and with 
Sir Robert Cecil, could see no future except with the new 
ruler. Nashe’s writings were popular and well known and 
with the king of Scotland he had a common interest in divin- 
ity. What Nashe seems to have presented to James is a poem 
by his good friend John Davies, the latter’s Nosce Teipsum, or 
Know Thyself, a poem on the immortality of the soul. It was a 
poem calculated to please the king of Scotland who consid- 
ered himself an expert in such matters. Published in 1599, it 
had a dedication which at first glance appears to be addressed 
to the king of Scotland though a closer reading reveals that 
literally the dedication is to the ruler of England. King James 
did not meet John Davies until after he had become king of 
England but he then immediately recognized him as the au- 
thor of Nosce Teipsum, and rewarded him with a knighthood 
and the position of Solicitor General for Ireland. Nashe, who 
also might have been rewarded in some suitable fashion, was 
by then no longer alive. 

Returning from Edinburgh by land, Nashe passed through 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, as appears by his mention in Have 
With You of “‘the raining of corn this summer at Wakefield.” 
The only other allusion to this unusual event is by Nashe’s 
friend, John Harington, who evidently received a sample of 
the corn from Nashe himself and described it in an epigram 
of the corn that rained: 


I handled, tasted, saw it with mine eyes, 
The grain that lately fell down from the skies. 


Proceeding south from Wakefield, Nashe rode the way 
from Stamford to Bitchfield in Lincolnshire, since he compares 
this ride to Harvey’s hexameters: 


O, he hath been old dog at that staggering kind of verse, 
which is all up hill and down hill, like the way betwixt Stam- 
ford and Bitchfield. 


Nashe’s mention of a place name is good evidence that he 
was actually there and he does not usually, as did Marlowe 
in Tamburlaine, pick his names from maps. In the present in- 
stance this is borne out in Have With You where Nashe says: 


om 
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Not half a year since, coming out of Lincolnshire, it was my 
hap to take Cambridge in my way, where | had not been in 
six year before. 


We have, it seems a rather clear picture of a trip that Nashe 
made in 1596, beginning in the area of Wilton on Salisbury 
plain, which he mentions so often, embarking from Milford 
Haven across the rough Irish Sea to Ireland, from thence 
across the North Channel to Scotland, on to Edinburgh, and 
finally overland to London. 

At Cambridge Nashe, in need of a shave and a haircut after 
his long travel in the country, renewed his acquaintance with 
Richard Lichfield, a learned barber who remembered Nashe 
from the days of Maid Mariam of Cherrihinton, but took up 
sides against him with Doctor Harvey. At the Dolphin Inn 
in Cambridge Nashe ran into Doctor Harvey himself, as he 
tells us: 


By wonderfiul destiny, who (in the same inn and very next 
chamber to me, parted but by a wainscot door that was nailed 
up, either unwitting of the other) should be lodged but his 
Gabrielship, that, in a manner, had lived as long a pilgrim 
from thence as I]? Every circumstance I cannot stand to reckon 
up, as how we came to take knowledge of one another's being 
there, or what a stomach I had to look but awry on the sacred 
person of a doctor, and I had plotted my revenge otherwise; 
as also, of a meeting or conference on his part desired, wherein 
all quarrels might be discussed and drawn to an atonement, 
but non vult fac, 1 had no fancy to it, for once before I had been 
so cozened by his co-lodging, though personally we never met 
face to face, yet by truchmen and vancouriers betwixt us. Nor 
could it settle in my conscience to lose so much pains I had 
took in new arraying and furbishing him, or that a public 
wrong in print was to be so slightly slubbered over in private, 
with “Come, come, give me your hand, let us be friends, and 
thereupon I drink to you.” And a further doubt there was if I 
had tasted of his beef and porridge at Trinity Hall, as he de- 
sired, (notandum est, for the whole fortnight together that he 
was in Cambridge, his commons ran in the college detriments, 
as the greatest courtesy he could do the house whereof he was, 
to eat up their meat and never pay anything). If I had, I say, 
rushed in myself, and two or three hungry fellows more and 
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cried, ‘Do you want any guests? What, nothing but bare com- 
mons?” it had been a question (considering the good will that 
is betwixt us) whether he would have lent me a precious dram 
more than ordinary, to help digestion. He may be such another 
crafty mortaring drugger, or Italian porridge seasoner, for any- 
thing I ever saw in his complexion. That word, complexion, is 
dropped in good time, for to describe to you his complexion 
and composition, entered I into this tale by the way, or tale I 
found in my way riding up to London. 


After Nashe had seen Have With You through the press in 
London, he wrote his only surviving letter to Marlowe. The 
letter is addressed to one William Cottom, to be identified as 
Christopher Marlowe in the service of Sir George Carey at 
Carisbrooke Castle on the Isle of Wight. It must be understood 
that a letter from a spy or courier addressed to his superior, 
is never addressed with his true name nor are any aliases 
ever used in other contexts. For reasons of security the aliases 
themselves are changed from time to time. However, in the 
present instance, it appears that Marlowe was actually known 
as William Cotton while in Carey’s service, in fact, he was so 
known even to the more distant John Harington, and it is for 
this reason that we are able to trace him at all. 

Regarding the letter by Nashe to William Cotton, R. B. 
McKerrow noted: 


The letter has now no signature, nor, so far as I can discover, 
any trace of one. At the foot, some person has written “’T. 
Nashe” in a hand which cannot well be much earlier than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and indeed the internal 
evidence shows without a doubt that the letter must be his. 


The signature of Nashe to the letter in fact closely resembles 
Nashe’s actual signature as it appears in a book, now in the 
Huntington Library, that Nashe had been reading pen in 
hand. The book, Principium ac Illustrium Aliquot, consisting 
of short Latin poems on famous persons, was published by 
Thomas Orwin in 1589. Nashe’s signature is on the reverse of 
the title page and on page 130 Nashe penned a line from 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus: 


Faustus: Che sera, sera, divinity adieu. 
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which shows his preoccupation with Marlowism, even to the 
abandonment of divinity. But here is Nashe’s famous letter. 


To my worshipful good friend Mr. William Cotton, give 
these. Sir, this tedious dead vacation is to me as unfortunate 
as a term at Hertford or St. Albans to poor country clients or 
Jack Cade’s rebellion to the lawyers, wherein they hanged up 
the Lord Chief Justice. In town I stayed (being earnestly invited 
everywhere) upon had I wist hopes, and an after harvest I 
expected by writing for the stage and for the press, when now 
the players, as if they had writ another Christ’s Tears, are pite- 
ously persecuted by the Lord Mayor and the aldermen and, 
however in their old Lord’s time they thought their state set- 
tled, it is now so uncertain they cannot build upon it. And for 
the printers, there is such gaping amongst them for the copy 
of my Lord of Essex’s voyage and the ballad of the three- 
score and four knights, that, though my Lord Marquess write 
a second part of his fever lurden or idleness...or Churchyard 
enlarge his Chips, saying they were the very same which Christ 
in Carpenter's Hall is painted gathering up as Joseph his father 
stands hewing a piece of timber, and Mary his mother sits 
spinning by, yet would not they give for them the price of a 
proclamation out of date, or which is the contemptiblest sum 
that may be, (worse than a scute or a dandiprat) the price of 
Harvey’s works bound up together. Only Mr. Harington of 
late hath set up such filthy stinking jakes in Paul’s Churchyard 
that the stationers would give any money for a cover for it. 
What should move him to it I know not, except he meant to 
bid a turd in all gentle readers’ teeth, or whereas Don Diego 
and Brokenbury beshit Paul’s, to prevent the like inconve- 
nience, he hath revived an old Inns a Court trick of turning ... 
out in a paper, and framed close stools for them to carry in 
their pockets as gentlewomen do their sponges, the...O, it is 
detestable and abominable, far worse than Munday’s ballad of 
untruss, or Gillian a Brainford’s will in which she bequeathed a 
score of farts amongst her friends and able to make any man 
have a stinking breath that looks but on the outside of it. Sure, 
had I been of his counsel he should have set for the mot or 
word before it Fah, and dedicated it to the house of the Shaker- 
lies that give for their arms three dog’s turds reeking. For my 
part, I pity him and pray for him that he may have many good 
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stools to his last ending, and so I would wish all his friends to 
pray, for otherwise it is to be feared that, according as Seneca 
reports, the last words Claudius Caesar was heard to speak 
were Heu mihi vereor concacavi me, so he will die with a turd 
in his mouth at his last gasp and be coffined up in a jakes 
farmer tun, no other nosewise Christian, for his horrible per- 
fume, being able to come near him. Well, some men for sorrow 
sing, as it is in the ballad of John Careless, in the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, and ] am merry when I have ne’er a penny in my purse. 
God may move you, though I say nothing, in which hope that 
“that which will be, shall be,’”’ I take my leave. 
Yours in acknowledgement in the deepest... T. Nashe 


As to the date of the letter R. B. McKerrow noted: 


The date is shown by the reference to the Earl of Essex’s 
voyage to be not earlier than August, 1596, while the allusion, 
in the opening words, to the summer vacation places it before 
October 9, when Michaelmas term began. 


The letter, though familiar in parts, is respectful in tone. 
According to E. D. Mackerness, 


Of William Cotton it can be deduced from Nashe’s letter 
that he was probably a person of some literary cultivation, 
though not as yet fully acquainted with Nashe’s previous ca- 
reer. Cotton was probably living somewhere in the provinces, 
and the latest literary intelligence from Paul’s Churchyard 
would no doubt be acceptable to him. 


Not exactly true, since the recipient of the letter was ex- 
pected to be familiar with Nashe’s previous career, in fact, 
the letter brings back memories of Nashe and Marlowe’s ear- 
lier visit to Ashford Kent, the scene of Jack Cade’s rebellion, 
and the furor created by Nashe’s Christ’s Tears, the premature 
elegy on Marlowe which contained the offending passage on 
the abuse of orphans. The players that Nashe mentions, as if 
they were the only players in London, are the Chamberlain’s 
men, Shakespeare, Burbadge, Kemp and their fellows, who 
earlier that year may have played A Misdsummer Night's 
Dream in Blackfriars. The founder and patron of this company, 
their “‘old Lord,” Lord Hunsdon, Henry Carey, Lord Cham- 
berlain, died a few months before on July 22 at the age of 72. 
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Hunsdon was succeeded as Lord Chamberlain by Sir William 
Brooke, seventh Lord Cobham and the former Chamberlain’‘s 
men were then at the mercy of the Lord Mayor and the alder- 
men of London. Nashe’s plan to earn some money by writing 
a play for them then did not materialize. Fortunately Lord 
Cobham died soon afterward and was succeeded in his office 
by none other than Sir George Carey who had inherited the 
Chamberlain’s men from his father. 

Queen Elizabeth was much displeased with the large num- 
ber of knights Essex created at Cadiz, and the ballad of “three 
score and four knights” mentioned by Nashe no doubt in- 
spired the hilarious line in Merry Wives of Windsor written 
about this time: “These knights will hack.” In the last line 
Nashe quotes again the line from Marlowe’s Faustus that he 
idly copied into a book he had been reading above, Que sera, 
sera. Nashe’s quotation from the ballad of John Careless: 
“‘some men for sorrow sing,” reappears in the play King Lear, 
written some years later, a play which has other memories of 
Tom Nashe represented there as “poor Tom,” such as the 
happy day when they were young and Marlowe and Nashe 
looked down from the cliffs of Dover, and what appears to be 
the only surviving passage from Nashe’s play The Isle of Dogs. 

The letter to William Cotton was found in the manuscript 
collection of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, an antiquarian and an 
alumnus of Jesus College, Cambridge. Cotton was an associ- 
ate of William Camden the historian, of Sir John Davies, of 
Francis Bacon and of Ben Jonson. His library at Cotton House, 
near Westminster, was a meeting place for scholars. Camden 
and Davies are mentioned several times in Nashe’s writings. 

Nashe’s Cotton letter, which lay for hundreds of years un- 
touched and unread in the pages of a book, achieved its pres- 
ent worn state very early in its career. When the letter is 
refolded the worn or eaten portions meet at one edge of the 
packet, as though it had been carried about for years in some- 
one’s-pocket. Evidently the letter was treasured by the recipi- 
ent who kept it with him as a memento of a dear departed 
friend. When the recipient himself died, his clothes were sold 
in Birchen lane, the letter among the clothes. When the buyer 
of the garment found the Cotton letter in a pocket, he natu- 
rally assumed that it would be of interest to Sir Robert Cotton 
and sold it to the latter. And so it is, by the accident of its 
address to a Mr. Cotton, that this letter to Marlowe is the 
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only one to have survived, his other personal correspondence 
having perished in two fires, one at Baynard Castle in the 
great London fire of 1666, and the other at Wilton House 
which destroyed the library. 

Fortunately for posterity, the recipient of the letter at one 
time needed to record certain items of expense and, having 
no other paper at hand, recorded the charges on the back of 
the folded letter. The handwriting of the recipient is in the 
secretary hand of Christopher Marlowe (or Hugh Sanford) 
and five of the nine items listed can be made out as follows: 


Arcadia vj s vj d 
Old debt vs 
Gloves ij s 
Tobacco ij s 
Boathire xii d 
Booke vj d 


Apparently Marlowe had been shopping in London where 
he bought a copy of his (i.e., Sanford’s) edition of the Arcadia, 
at six shillings sixpence the most expensive item on the list, 
some tobacco and some books, probably blank notebooks. The 
payment for boat-hire might be either for taxis on the Thames 
in London, or for crossing the Solent to the Isle of Wight. The 
Cotton letter is thus the first piece of evidence we have that 
Marlowe actually was a user of tobacco. 

The identity of the William Cotton, to whom the letter is 
addressed was traced by E. D. Mackerness who thinks that 
the likeliest possibility is a William Cotton, gentleman, who 
is described in 1597 as ‘wholly depending on’’’Lord Huns- 
don, i.e., the Sir George Carey. According to Mackerness: 


The William Cotton most likely to have been Nashe’s ‘‘wor- 
shipful good friend,” is noticed in a curious circumstance de- 
scribed by John Smyth in the Lives of the Berkeleys. Sir George 
Carey’s connection with the Berkeley family, of course, came 
about through the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with 
Thomas, son of Henry Berkeley and his [late] wife Katherine 
John Smyth tells us that in the Hilary term of 1597, Henry 
Berkeley was engaged in a lawsuit with the Countess of War- 
wick who had brought a writ of partition against him in re- 
spect of three manors for which he pleaded a ‘‘non-tenure on 
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common.” Sir George Carey was present at the hearing of the 
case; but the jury on that occasion was suspected of not dealing 
impartially with the matter. As Smyth puts it: “One of the jury 
was Francis Heydon, an esquire dwelling in Hertfordshire but 
a freeholder in the County of Gloucester (as many others were 
resident in seven other counties) sometimes a counsellor at 
law, which was not unknown to this Lord Henry nor to his 
solicitor, and therefore had been challenged (upon other suspi- 
cion of not standing indifferent) but that one William Cotton, 
a gentleman wholly depending on the said Lord Hunsdon, 
undertook for his indifferency yea and favor as for his own 
soul, for so to myself were his words when I told him the 
causes of my suspicion of him: whereto again he replied, That 
if he were challenged we above measure weakened our trial 
and good hopes, and that for him he would undertake at his 
peril, with other like confident words, wherein I assure myself 
he meant faithfully, though he was extraordinarily deceived. 
But surely many of this jury were beforehand acquainted with 
the cause of both parties which was not unknown to either 
side.” 


Mackerness found three gentlemen by the name of William 
Cotton, all of them known to Sir George Carey and did not 
think it likely that they were simply three allusions to the 
same gentleman. But it seems that they are. The following 
letter from the Privy Council to Sir George Carey on Novem- 
ber 7, 1596 mentions a “‘Captain William Cotton” as leading 
a company of 150 men levied for the defense of the Isle of 
Wight. 


Whereas (as your Lordship knoweth) there is the number 
of 900 men levied in the counties of Southampton and Wilts 
and sent to the Isle of Wight for defense of that place, and 
appointed to be under the charge of Sir Samuel Bagnall, 
knight, as colonel of that regiment. Because your Lordship is 
desirous to have one company under your Lordship’s charge 
of those men, being divided into six companies to be led by 
six captains, we are to pray your Lordship that you will be 
pleased there may one other company be raised in the said 
Isle to supply that company, that there may be six whole com- 
panies of 150 men a piece to the said regiment. The rest of 
the companies are divided thus. One company to the said Sir 
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Samuel Bagnall, which with that company under your Lord- 
ship doth make two, and captain Latham, captain Williams, 
captain Elmes and captain William Cotton to have the other 
four. Though Sir Samuel Bagnall is appointed to be colonel of 
the 900 soldiers that are not sent into the Isle, it is not meant 
but that those companies as well as the rest of the forces of 
the Isle are to be directed and commanded by your Lordship 
as chief governor there. 


The letter includes a schedule of pay for the officers and 
men. The colonel of the regiment received 10 shillings per 
day, each captain six shillings and each man eight pence per 
day. Captain Cotton ranked last in the list of the six company 
captains listed as follows: The Lord Hunsdon, Captain Wil- 
liams, Sir Samuel Bagnall, Captain Elmes, Captain Latham, 
and Captain Cotton. 

One person who very quickly was made aware of Mar- 
lowe’s most recent name change was his former pupil, Lord 
William Herbert, the ‘‘only begetter’”’ of the sonnets. In Sonnet 
136 we read: 


If they soul check thee that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will, 

And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 

Thus far for love my love-suit, sweet, fulfill. 

Will will fulfill the treasure of thy love, 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 

Among a number one is reckoned none: 

Then in the number let me pass untold, 

Though in thy store’s account I one must be, 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 

That nothing me, a something sweet to thee. 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is Will. 


On May 20, 1596, a Mr. William Cotton, an esquire or gen- 
tleman, is found at Coventry at the funeral of Lady Catherine 
Berkeley. Lady Berkeley died at nearby Callowdon more than 
a month before where the body lay in a chamber, honored 
with all accustomed ceremonies night and day, awaiting the 
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day when mourners from all over the realm could be sum- 
moned to her funeral in the church of St. Michael. Lady Cath- 
erine Berkeley was the mother of Sir Thomas Berkeley who, 
a few months previous, had married Elizabeth Carey. As we 
would expect, the Carey’s also attended as mourners. 
According to a report of the funeral made to the widower, 
Sir Henry Berkeley, and published in John Smyth’s Lives of 
the Berkeleys, the principal mourner, the Lady Strange, was 
accompanied by Sir Thomas Berkeley and Sir George Carey, 
supporting her by the arms. They were called the two princi- 
pal assistants and were apparelled in gowns, hoods and tip- 
pets of finest black. After them came Elizabeth Berkeley, the 
daughter-in-law with her mother, Lady Carey, side by side, 
apparelled as baronesses, and in all points suitable to the prin- 
cipal mourner, save that their trains were tucked up and not 
borne. With the entire family of Sir George Carey attending 
the funeral as principal mourners it is not surprising that 
Christopher Marlowe as William Cotton, accompanied them. 
In the summer of 1596 John Harington, who was in London 
with Nashe, his Metamorphosis of A-Jax published almost si- 
multaneously with Nashe’s Have With You to Saffron Waldon, 
mentions a Mr. Cotton in the same Metamorphosis, just as 
Nashe mentions Harington in his Cotton letter. This close as- 
sociation leads one to believe that they are referring to the 
same Mr. Cotton. Harington’s mention of Cotton is rather 
cryptic, as he does not explain who he is. Harington writes: 


I am to send good store of news from the country for her 
Highness’ entertainment. I shall not leave behind my neighbor 
Cotton's horn, for a plentiful horn it is. Her Highness loveth 
merry tales. 


So here again, Cotton is a man living in the country, away 
from London, a prolific writer who employed Harington as 
his messenger for the Queen’s entertainments. Nashe in Have 
With You also has an allusion to such a prolific writer: 


Some lofty tragical Poet help me, that is daily conversant in 
the fierce encounters of raw-head and bloody bones, and 
whose pen, like the plows in Spain that often stumble on gold 
veins, still splits and stumps itself against old iron and raking 
over battered arm and broken truncheons, 
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Queen's days, of which I was sometimne an humble presenter 
istant, but ] ne'er did see such lack of good order, 
disometion. and sobriety as ] have now done. 


Harington wes a protege of Queen Elizabeth who had said 
of him: 


That merry poet, mv godson, must not come to Greenwich, 
till he hath grown sober and leaveth the ladies’ sports and 
frolics. 


It was probably to Harington that the Queen communicated 
her desire “to see Falstaff in love’. The predecessor to this 
play, the second part of Henry IV, is a history play which left 
Queen Flizabeth’s favorite character, Sir John Falstaff, in the 
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Fleet prison. Harington’s unofficial procuring of plays for the 
Queen did not continue during the reign of her successor 
but Harington nevertheless continued to collect plays and, 
between 1600 and 1610, he acquired ninety of the 105 plays 
newly published in London. Harington’s collection of 129 
plays included eighteen quartos of fifteen of Shakespeare’s 
plays, duplicates of Pericles, King Lear, and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor yet, in his voluminous correspondence, writings 
and epigrams, Harington never mentioned Shakespeare by 
name. 

There are a number of parallels and allusions in Harington’s 
A-Jax to The Merry Wives of Windsor. These point to Haring- 
ton’s familiarity with the play and its author as early as 1596. 
Both in A-Jax and in Merry Wives we find the use of the word 
“stale’’ in the sense of urine. In A-Jax Harington has the names 
of two dogs, Melampus and Ringwood. Ringwood is also 
mentioned in Merry Wives and we find the dog Melampus in 
Abraham Fraunce’s the Third Part of the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Ivychurch. These dogs probably were part of the famous ken- 
nel at Wilton House where Harington, a friend of the Count- 
ess, was ever a welcome guest. Harington owned several 
copies of the psalms translated from Hebrew into English 
verse by the same Countess. Psalm 137 was set to a popular 
tune since Harington, in A-Jax, quotes from it as from a re- 
frain: 


Down, down with it at any hand, 
Make all things plain, let nothing stand. 


The same popular tune seems to have been used for the 
words of Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd, the latter sung lugu- 
briously by the Welsh parson in Merry Wives who, having 
forgotten the words to Marlowe’s poem and misled by the 
melody, lapses into a line from the same 137th psalm: 
““Whenas I sat in Babylon.” It is a psalm of exiles who cannot 
sing while banished from their native land and, if we imagine 
Marlowe writing the parson’s part singing a song of happier 
days, the parson’s unexplained lapse into tears is less of a 
mystery. 

In A-Jax Harington speaks of “‘an ounce or two of kissing 
comfits,” as does Falstaff in Merry Wives: “hail kissing comfits, 
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and snow eringoes.” These were then thought to be aphrodisi- 
acs. Harington also mentions the great bear that carried eight 
dogs on him as “‘a worthy matter to be put into a chronicle 
and fit for such worthy historiographers.”’ John Davies, friend 
of Harington, Nashe and Marlowe, in one of his epigrams 
published with Marlowe's All Ovid’s Elegies, mentions per- 
haps the same great bear, Sacarson, this ferocious bear being 
the object of an idle boast by Slender in Merry Wives: 


I have seen Sacarson loose twenty times and have taken him 
by the chain. 


Marlowe, as Titus in one of Harington’s epigrams, plays at 
primero, a card game that is mentioned in two plays written 
expressly for Queen Elizabeth, namely, Merry Wives and 
Henry VII. John Harington, in a letter written to Robert Cecil 
tells of witnessing a performance of a play, perhaps Merry 
Wives, performed about June 1, 1602 at Belvoir Castle, four 
miles from Grantham where he had visited the daughter of 
Sir Philip Sidney, then married to Roger Manners, the Ear] of 
Rutland. Writing from London on June 7, Harington says: 


Being this last week in Nottinghamshire, about business of 
my own, I returned by Grantham, where I heard the tragicom- 
edy of the Maypole and the minister in which women were 
such agents as the men were at last forced to be patient. 


This allusion to the play Merry Wives is evidence that Haring- 
ton and Sir Robert had once seen it together and so were 
familiar with it. Falstaff, who was bested by the women, is 
not mentioned, for Harington and Cecil who pursued women 
no less eagerly than Falstaff, as Harington’s famous letter on 
the orgy attended by them both at Theobalds is witness, did 
not relish Falstaff’s unhappy fate. Rather, it seems, it was the 
clownish Welsh parson who stole the show and whom they 
best remembered. 

At Carisbrooke Castle on the Isle of Wight, Christopher 
Marlowe occupied himself with writing plays. His early his- 
tories, the first and second part of Henry IV were well received 
by the Queen, who seemed however to be more interested in 
the exploits of the cowardly Sir John Falstaff than in the victo- 
ries of her royal ancestors. Taking advantage of this recent 
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interest of the Queen in his work, and hoping thereby to ad- 
vance himself in her favor, he speedily wrote a play featuring 
Falstaff’s amatory misadventures. 

At Carisbrooke Marlowe was now exiled more than ever, 
cut off from the mainland by the wide Solent Channel, cut 
off from the circle of merry gentlemen about Wilton, from 
Lord Herbert and from the Countess of Pembroke. His posi- 
tion with the Carey’s of Carisbrooke seems to have been that 
of a clerk or steward. Thomas Nashe in his Lenten Stuffe, pub- 
lished in 1599, mentions H. S. or Hugh Sanford in the opening 
lines of The Epistle Dedicatory, and his allusions to Kit Mar- 
lowe are more abundant in Lenten Stuffe than elsewhere. On 
the title page Nashe advertised his book as “‘fit of all clerks of 
Noblemen’s kitchens to be read.” That Marlowe, alias Hugh 
Sanford, alias William Cotton probably occupied rooms ad- 
joining the kitchen at Carisbrooke Castle is borne out by a 
description of the Castle some years later. 

Carisbrooke Castle was restored in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the work completed about 1598. The restoration began soon 
after the performance of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine and takes his 
advice in that play. 


Then next, the way to fortify your men, 
For which the quinque-angle form is meet 
Because the corners there may fall more flat... 


The original plan of the castle, a rectangle of about one and 
a half acres was changed to an irregular pentagonal breast- 
work defended by five bastions with many other features rec- 
ommended in Marlowe’s play'. 

In ensuing years the castle fell into disrepair. Viewing the 
ruined state of the castle keep in 1796 Charles Tomkins? de- 
scribed it as follows: 


The keep is situated at the northeast angle of the base court 
upon a mount raised higher than the surrounding wall. The 
walls are of a great thickness and strength. You ascend the 
mount by seventy-two steps, each about nine inches high. At 
the entrance to the building [at the head of the stairs] there 
was formerly a strong double gate and portcullis. On the left 
hand is a doorway, leading to an apartment, probably the 
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kitchen and offices, in which there is a well said to have been 
three hundred feet deep; but it is nearly filled with rubbish, 
and thereby rendered entirely useless. Near the entrance to 
the apartment is a small staircase by which you go to the other 
apartments of the keep, which are now totally destroyed and 
appear only as one large ruin, having no remaining trace of 
its former divisions. Above these apartments there is a plat- 
form and you are still able to ascend by the decayed steps to 
the top of the wall where the platform was erected, but there 
is only a small part of the platform remaining. From hence 
there is a beautiful and commanding prospect extending over 
the whole island (except to the Northwest). Upon this spot is 
placed the flag staff, where the flag is displayed upon all occa- 
sions of public rejoicing, and when the Governor resides at 
the Castle. 


We may suppose that Marlowe occupied one of the offices 
near the kitchen and that the remaining apartments were oc- 
cupied by Sir George Carey, his wife Elizabeth and a few 
servants. Marlowe’s situation in the castle keep among the 
lesser servants might appear menial but it was a strategic 
position for one in charge of intelligence. As Tomkins ex- 
plains, the platform over the keep gave one a commanding 
view of the island as well as of ships in the Channel to the 
West. From the platform one could view the maneuvers of an 
enemy fleet and coordinate the island’s defense by signaling 
the gun emplacements strategically placed about the island. 
From there one could also summon or direct the limited land 
forces of about one hundred horse to ward off an attempted 
enemy landing. But, in addition to its role in the defense of 
the island itself, the platform on the keep allowed signals to be 
sent and observed from afar off, certainly as far as Winchester 
Cathedral, twenty-five miles to the north on the mainland. To 
be sure, an enemy fleet was rarely observed and signaling by 
flares or flags did not commonly occur, nevertheless, a watch 
had to be stationed on the platform at all times for just such 
an emergency. 

The platform atop Carisbrook Castle had its origin in the 
defense of the Low Countries, where, because of the flat and 
level terrain and the large coast to be defended, an enemy 
invasion could not be detected much in advance. Further, 
without a commanding view of the surrounding area, the 
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watch stations would have to be closely spaced and still be 
relatively vulnerable to surprise. It took no military genius to 
solve the problem by erecting elevated wooden platforms for 
the guard by which the range of enemy detection was greatly 
enhanced, the guard rendered more secure against surprise 
and the number of guard stations reduced. Thus the word 
“platform” may be considered an Elizabethan military term 
for a structure relatively standardized in design and equip- 
ment. The word is so used in the military correspondence of 
the time but rarely, if ever, in published books. In 1593 Lamb- 
arde in his Perambulation of Kent published a map of the net- 
work of beacons and platforms which provided for signaling 
and communication all the way from Dover to London. At 
Carisbrooke Castle then, Marlowe was responsible for the 
watch on the platform, ever on hand to receive its messages 
or to dispatch messages by it. 

At Carisbrooke Lady Elizabeth Carey was a friend of poets, 
being a daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, to which 
family the poet Edmund Spenser claimed kinship. A few 
years before she had befriended Thomas Nashe who dedi- 
cated to her his Terrors in the Night. She is reputed to have 
translated some of Petrarch’s sonnets into English and she is 
the author of a play, The Tragedy of Mariam, the Fair Queen of 
Jewry, printed in 1613. This play, contemporaneous in time 
with Julius Caesar and Mark Antony, shows the author to be 
a lady of considerable erudition and ability. 

When Nashe’s letter, addressed to William Cotton, arrived 
at Carisbrooke Castle and Marlowe learned of the sad plight 
of the Chamberlain’s men, of Nashe’s strained finances and 
his mute appeal for some further employment, he had no 
difficulty in persuading Lady Carey to come to their aid. She 
had been much gratified by the performance of A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream on the occasion of her daughter’s wedding at 
Blackfriars earlier that year, and now, that the former Cham- 
berlain’s men were unemployed and available, the tedium at 
Carisbrooke might be relieved by a performance there. The 
Chamberlain’s men had already performed the tragedy Ham- 
let on the public stage, rather impressively in fact, and at 
Carisbrooke the very castle would prove a far more realistic 
setting for the castle at Elsinore than any stage could provide. 

No record survives of performances of plays at Caris- 
brooke. It is known, however, that the Chamberlain’s men, 
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during the period from July 22, 1596 to April 18, 1597 were 
under the patronage of Sir George Carey, Governor of the Isle 
of Wight at the Castle. Lord Cobham died in March 1597 and 
in the following month Carey succeeded to his post as Lord 
Chamberlain. In the interim the players were persecuted by 
the aldermen in London, as Nashe tells us. They certainly 
would have been welcome to perform at Carisbrooke. 

The play Hamlet in its present form retains two unmistak- 
able traces of a performance at Carisbrooke, one being the 
scene depicting the arrival of the unemployed players from 
the city, which all authorities agree is London. The dramatist, 
in the person of Hamlet, enquires about their fortunes in the 
city, as though he himself were in the country far away. And 
since the players were being sponsored by Carey, now Lord 
Hunsdon, this place in the country was most likely his castle 
on the Isle of Wight. The second trace of a performance at 
Carisbrooke Castle is the mention of the “platform.” Caris- 
brooke was at that time the only working castle in England, 
as castles had proved largely ineffective defenses against gun- 
powder and artillery. It was certainly the only castle with 
the recently adopted platform. When Hamlet asks his friend 
Horatio where he had seen the apparition of his dead father, 
Marcellus, one of the guard replies: 


My lord, upon the platform where we watched. 


This is one of two allusions to a platform in Hamlet. Author- 
ities disagree as to the location of the platform and most of 
them place it before the castle, where it be of no use. 

Early editions of Hamlet are confused and mutilated. The 
first quartos of 1602 and 1604 are certainly pirated editions in 
which the author had no part. Because the first quarto repro- 
duces the speeches of Marcellus with striking accuracy in con- 
trast to the bungling of the other parts, the actor who was 
responsible for the pirated edition is thought to be the one 
who played the part of Marcellus, the guard. Though Hamlet 
asks the question of Horatio, it is Marcellus who answers, an 
obvious instance of an actor trying to enlarge his part. It might 
also be that the actor who played Marcellus took his turn at 
the watch while a guest at the castle. 

As to the casting of Hamlet, the actor who played Marcellus 
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could just as well have played the ghost, his voice in particu- 
lar, that early audiences best remembered. Thomas Lodge in 
his Wit’s Miserie of 1596 alludes to 


the ghost which cried so miserally at the Theatre, like an 
oyster wife, ‘“Hamlet, revenge!”’ 


As described by Nicholas Rowe in Chapter 10, “the top of 
his [Shakespeare’s] performance was the Ghost in his own 
Hamlet’. It is therefore Shakespeare who played the part of 
Marcellus and who is responsible for the pirated quartos of 
Hamlet, who, in fact, is the pirate who published the unautho- 
rized quartos. 

Nashe is another actor who would be expected to play sev- 
eral parts in the play. Marlowe himself would play Hamlet, 
a role, by the way, that has challenged and defied the abilities 
of actors ever since, and Nashe, as his trusted friend, would 
play Hamlet’s friend, Horatio. As usual, Nashe would be ex- 
pected to take some of the female parts, perhaps Ophelia, and 
certainly the part of the Queen in the mousetrap. 

The arrival of the players from London and the suppressed 
excitement with which Marlowe awaited them is well docu- 
mented in the play itself, in scenes that were added only later 
and inspired by actual events. When Polonius tries to tell 
Hamlet that the players are coming Hamlet feigns lack of in- 
terest. 


Polonius. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Hamlet. My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roscius, an 
actor in Rome... 

Polonius. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Hamlet. Buzz, buzz! 

Polonius. Upon mine honor... 

Hamlet. Then each actor on his ass... 

Polonius. The best actors in the world, etc. 


Hamlet manages not to acknowledge the arrival of the 
actors until they enter. He greets them thus; 


Hamlet. You’re welcome, masters, welcome all. I am glad to 
see thee well. Welcome, good friends. O, my old friend! Thy 
face is fringed since I saw thee last; com’st thou to beard me 
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in Denmark? What, my young lady and mistress! By’r lady, 
your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw you last by 
the altitude of a chopine. Pray God, your voice, like a piece of 
uncurrent gold, be not cracked within the ring. 


The player that Marlowe addresses as his old friend is, of 
course, Thomas Nashe. He is glad to see him well after his 
long journey to Scotland but notices what is quite obvious, 
that Nashe for the first time in his life is sporting a beard. 
How was he now to play a young lady? And the diminutive 
Nashe, to add to his stature had come with a pair of chopines 
or thick-soled shoes. A barber and a cobler could remedy all 
that but Marlowe suspected Nashe may have gone farther 
and changed even his voice. It was just the impression that 
Nashe wished to convey for he had been growing his beard 
now for months in anticipation of such an occasion, a resolu- 
tion that came upon him earlier in the year when he played 
Titania in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Seeing Nashe dressed 
to play a male part, Marlowe asks him to demonstrate it with 
a suitable speech. Nashe asks: 


Player. What speech, my lord? 

Hamlet. 1 heard thee speak a speech once, but it was never 
acted; or, if it was, not above once. For the play, I remember, 
pleased not the million; ‘twas caviar to the general; but it was 
as I received it, and others, whose judgment in such matters 
cried in the top of mine an excellent play, well digested in the 
scenes, set down with as much modesty as cunning. I remem- 
ber, one said there were no sallets in the lines to make the 
matter savory, nor no matter in the phrase that might indict 
the author of affectation; but called it an honest method, as 
wholesome as sweet, and by very much more handsome than 
fine. One speech in it I chiefly loved; ‘twas Aeneas’ tale to 
Dido, and thereabout of it especially where he speaks of Pri- 
am’s slaughter. If it live in your memory, begin at this line: let 
me see, let me see... 


Hamlet, or Marlowe, cannot quite recall the lines but impro- 
vises a beginning of the speech on the spot and then urges 
the player, Nashe, to continute from there: 


Player. Anon he finds him 
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Striking too short at Greeks. His antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command. Unequal match 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage strikes wide, 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
Th’unnerved father falls. 


The speech continues on for some length and Polonius in- 
terrupts, saying it is too long. Hamlet agrees, telling Nashe: 


It shall to the barbers with your beard. 


However, the one line from Marlowe’s and Nashe’s Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, that is actually echoed in the above 
speech is 


But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword... 


a line that with modesty and cunning conceals a savory sallet. 
Hamlet urges Nashe the player to go on to the part about 
Hecuba, Priam’s queen who has just witnessed her husband's 
slaughter, which Nashe delivers with such passion that even 
Polonius is moved. The players are dismissed, all except 
Nashe. Marlowe as Hamlet addresses him: 


Hamlet. Dost thou hear me, old friend? Can you play “The 
Murder of Gonzago?” 

Player. Ay, my lord. 

Hamlet. We'll have it tomorrow night. You could, for a need 
study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, which I would 
set down and insert in it, could ye not? 

Player. Ay, my lord. 

Hamlet. Very well. Follow that lord, and look you mock him 
not. My good friends, I'll leave you till night. You are welcome 
to Elsinore. 


Now alone, Marlowe as Hamlet, releases his pent up emo- 
tions: 


Now I am alone. 
O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
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Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his sou! so to his own conceit 

That from her working all his visage wanned, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ‘s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty and appall the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculty of eyes and ears. 

etl. 


Here Hamlet, or Marlowe, reproaches himself for his lack 
of resolution and failure to do anything about his fate but 
curse it. Though we have very little detailed knowledge of 
Marlowe’s circumstances at Carisbrooke, we have on the 
other hand, in the role of Hamlet, evidence of his seething 
discontent with his situation. And what is the cause of his 
discontent? Hamlet himself tells us. 


Rosenkrantz. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? 
You surely bar the door of your own liberty if you deny your 
griefs to your friend. 

Hamlet. I lack advancement. 


And while the play Hamlet may expose Marlowe’s complex 
soul to public view, the knowledge that identifies Hamlet 
with Marlowe, should help the reader and the actor better 
understand this most challenging dramatic role. 

Marlowe wrote Hamlet at the height of his intellectual pow- 
ers. Like Doctor Faustus, Hamlet is a spiritual tragedy, far more 
moving than the tragedy of death itself, a tragedy of madness, 
feigned and real, a cue of which Marlowe is the acknowl- 
edged master. For the tragedy of Hamlet does not lie in the 
fact that it begins with a murder and ends with a massacre; it 
is something deeper. In Tamburlaine, Bajazeth’s queen Zabina 


is 
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excites our pity most when, overcome by the sight of her 
tortured husband, her speech of a sudden turns to nonsense 
and we sense that she has given up the struggle to live. So 
also, in Dido, Queen of Carthage, we are gripped with a terrify- 
ing sense of disaster as Dido, turning from despair to fond 
hope, signals the shattering of a noble mind, the very instant 
of her madness climaxing the play as she lapses from English 
to the Latin of Virgil. We feel a similar sense of infinite pity 
as the uncomprehending Ophelia in Hamlet, loses her sanity 
and softly sings a bawdy tune. The ultimate tragedy is this 
very literal loss of one’s soul, and this is the tragedy in Hamlet 
as much as it is in Doctor Faustus and in Dido, Queen of Car- 
thage. 
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4 1 The Merry Wives 
of Windsor 
e 


ones to have profited from the victory at Cadiz. This 

great expedition against the Spaniards, under the lead- 
ership of Essex and Sir Walter Ralegh, was perhaps but a 
means whereby these two enemies of Sir Robert Cecil were 
rid of temporarily, for the Queen took advantage of their ab- 
sence to advance Cecil to the long vacant post of Secretary of 
State. Even Cecil’s role as acting secretary was suffered by 
his adversaries only in the hope that some other would be 
appointed. Flushed with victory upon his return from Cadiz, 
Essex was chagrined by this fait accompli, the greater victory 
of his rival. He now became difficult even with the Queen 
and sought to impose his will on the course of government 
by advocating a more agressive stance against Spain. Essex 
was now a popular hero for he had shown that the dangerous 
Spaniard could be defeated in his own country and he had 
rewarded many of his followers with knighthood. There were 
many who would now follow him in the hope of more such 
victories and honors. The Queen and Sir Robert Cecil would 
be the losers if Essex were allowed another expensive sortie 
but, as matters turned out, Spain saved them the embar- 
rassment. At the Groin the Adelantado was preparing for a 
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retaliatory attack and once again Elizabeth’s main concern 
was defense. Although her relationship with Essex was 
strained to the utmost, she now felt she needed his abilities 
as commander and, in March 1597, she sought to reconcile 
him by making him Master of Ordnance. 

The Christmas of 1596 was celebrated by the Earl of Pem- 
broke in the Marches at Ludlow Castle and, as we know, in 
January of 1597 Christopher Marlowe, as William Cotton, was 
engaged in a lawsuit on behalf of George Carey, now Lord 
Hunsdon. It is not likely then that Marlowe was at Ludlow 
the month before. Arthur Massinger was now again secretary 
to the Earl of Pembroke and, on March 4, 1597, we have, after 
an absence of more than a year, a letter from Rowland Whyte 
to Sir Robert Sidney in which he mentions, not Sanford, but 
Mr. Massinger. 

It was late in 1596 that Marlowe invited Nashe and some 
of the Chamberlain’s men from London, Shakespeare in- 
cluded, to Carisbrooke to stage a performance of Hamlet. The 
summer and fall of 1596 had been particularly difficult for 
the players, Nashe and Shakespeare included. On August 6 
tragedy struck Shakespeare with the death of his only son, 
Hamnet. Nashe, having written himself out for the stationers 
in Paul’s, wrote his letter to Marlowe, alias William Cotton, 
seeking some employmnent. 

Shakespeare in London, also without employment on the 
stage, went back to Paris Garden on Bankside where, in earlier 
years, he had done well with his puppets. There he was in- 
volved in a lawsuit with Madame Soer and two other women 
codefendants for defrauding a customer, Mr. William Waite. 
Shakespeare’s adventures in Bankside were to provide the 
ambience for scenes in the play Merry Wives of Windsor featur- 
ing the Garter Inn and its ebullient host. This borrowed ambi- 
ence is one instance where Marlowe incorporated some of 
Shakespeare’s background into a play. 

It is believed that this play had its first performance in 
honor of the new Lord Chamberlain’s installation as Knight 
of the Garter, though it is not to be imagined therefore that 
Shakespeare had been associated with a house of low repute, 
aptly termed the Garter Inn. That name was suggested by the 
lofty order itself, the Order of the Garter with its motto Honi 
soit qui mal y pense!, Shame on him who thinks it evil. Never- 
theless Shakespeare was required to appear with the three 
women in court on November 29, 1596. 
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Meanwhile, in London, Sir Robert Sidney’s fortunes fared 
no better. He had been unable to convince the Earl of Pem- 
broke through the offices of his sister, the Countess, to resign 
the Presidency of Wales in his favor, his only opportunity to 
gain a position desired also by Sir Robert Cecil. Sidney also 
suffered a major loss in the Low Countries. In some manner 
never explained his men lost sixty-three horses in service. 
Sidney claiming to have replaced them at his own expense, 
hoped for compensation, either from the Queen or from the 
Dutch. However, as we shall see, the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the horses explains the hitherto unsolved mystery of 
the lost horses in the play The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Sidney’s horses were lost some time between May 6, 1596 
and August 9 of the same year. On May 6, George Gilpin Esq. 
writing from the Hague in the Low Countries, mentioned a 
successful raid in which all horse troops returned in safety. 
On August 9, in response to a suit by Sir Robert Sidney for 
an allowance for the lost horse, the Privy Council sent a letter 
to the same George Gilpin, representing English interests at 
the The Hague, urging him to enquire whether the States, that 
is, the Dutch, would pay for the horses. By August 28 Sir 
Robert Sidney was back in Flushing and from there he sent 
a letter to George Gilpin asking for advice on how to proceed 
with the Dutch. On September 5 Gilpin replied: 


As for the matter of the lost horses in service, I could not 
have the Registers perused, because the Council of State being 
in those quarters, the Secretaries had taken them along with 
them, but now being returned, I will make search myself for 
the resolution your Lordship says was taken for Sir John Pooly, 
which | cannot remember, and yet was therein employed at 
his instance. If any such precedent can be found, it will much 
further us, and I do most humbly beseech your Lordship to 
be fully assured, that I will not omit any endeavor, care and 
diligence to effect that desired, acknowledging myself so much 
bound, that I greatly desire by any good means to manifest 
some kind of ways my thankfulness. I am of opinion it is the 
Council of State that must resolve and pass the matter; for 
them did Sir John Pooly sue unto, and, as I wrote your Lord- 
ship by my last, I am in doubt [i.e., suspect] they will require 
the attestations, and therefore they must be taken so fitly and 
in that time, that no difficulties be moved, if possibly it can be 
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so wrought; for I know their humors and fashion of proceed- 
ing. In me there shall be no fault nor neglect. My Lords of the 
[Privy] Council in their letters do will me to deal with the 
States, which course if we should take, they would determine 
nothing without the hearing of their Council of States’ advice, 
who, in such respects are very strict and circumspect in their 
advices, which is the cause that I think it best (so your Lord- 
ship like it) to begin with the Council of State, and if their 
answer Shall not like us, then to seek and try what can be done 
with the other. The use which they observe with the men in 
their own pay is only this: to allow unto those soldiers some- 
what for their lost horses which in an actual service afore a 
place besieged, in a set fight, upon commandment, or an enter- 
prise, or such like, with their knowledge, do lose their horse. 
But, if being in garrison they ride forth of themselves, they 
leave them to their own adventure and charge, without allow- 
ance; and, if being employed about any convoy, or to make a 
road in the enemy’s country, or doing of executions to force 
the Boors to contribute (the direction or commandment com- 
ing from his excellency or council) they chance to meet the 
enemy, and bear the loss away: in such case there is now and 
then, by anticipating of their wages, somewhat allowed the 
captain to mount their men again; which I thought good to 
satisfy only your Lordship in private, because you should 
know the course, and accordingly consider what to be done, 
and that the opportunity must be taken; which I will not over- 
slip, and hope within a while to see your Lordship here. In 
sundry complaints come out of Westphalia and those quarters 
your Lordship’s men are mentioned, and it was purposed by 
the Council to call the lieutenants with the captains of other 
companies, whereof I did think fit to touch a word, and it 
cannot be amiss that orders were given to your lieutenants to 
remove all occasions of dislike. 


Perhaps a hundred letters on the matter of the lost horses 
passed between Sir Robert Sidney, Rowland Whyte, the Privy 
Council and its clerks and officers, George Gilpin, Sir Francis 
Vere at The Hague, and the Dutch ambassador Monsieur 
Caron, yet no letter has as much information on the manner 
in which the horses were lost, as the above confidential letter 
by George Gilpin. First, it is not likely that the horses were 
lost in actual service before a place besieged for, in that case, 
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Sidney would have had no difficulty in having them replaced 
by the grateful Dutch. Nor is it likely that sixty-three horses 
were lost in private excursions by individual soldiers. What 
Gilpin does tell us is that Sidney’s men were employed far 
from their base in Flushing in the German province of West- 
phalia. Though these Germans were friendly, the behavior of 
Sidney’s men in Westphalia had so outraged them that their 
complaints reached the Dutch Council of States. But even this 
information would not give a clue to the disappearance of the 
horses were it not for the fact that in the play The Merry Wives 
of Windsor it is the Germans who are blamed for stealing the 
lost horses. It seems highly likely then that it was the Germans 
in Westphalia, in their resentment against Sidney’s men, who 
made off with the horses. Naturally, one could not expect the 
Dutch to pay for this loss. 

Early in 1597 an event occurred which raised the hopes of 
Sir Robert Sidney, the Chamberlain’s men and, to some extent, 
of Christopher Marlowe. Lord Cobham, the Lord Chamber- 
lain was on the verge of death. His son, Lord Henry Brooke, 
sought to succeed to both his father’s offices, that of Lord 
Chamberlain and of Warden of the Cinque Ports. Fortunately 
for the players, the position of Chamberlain went to Lord 
Hunsdon, formerly Sir George Carey, known for his liberality 
and, of course, Christopher Marlowe was a gentleman in his 
service, going by the name of William Cotton. Failing in all 
his other suits for advancement Sir Robert Sidney now sued 
for the Warden of the Cinque Ports, for which he was far 
more qualified than the unpopular Lord Brooke and he wrote 
a letter to his classmate at Oxford, the Earl of Essex, to further 
this suit. Essex called Rowland Whyte to his chamber and 
told him: 


Your Master hath written unto me, that if Lord Cobham die, 
he [Sidney] will stand for such a place [Warden of the Cinque 
Ports], and named it unto me and therein desires my further- 
ance, which I protest he shall have and none other. It will be 
objected, peradventure, that having the government of Flush- 
ing he cannot attend the safety of both places, but seeing he 
[Sidney] is born in Kent, and has his living and dwelling there 
too, I hold nobody so fit for it as himself. Neither do I hear 
that anybody stands for it but Lord Henry Brooke who, of all 
men, is the unfittest; and such hath his base villainies been 
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towards me, which to the world is too well known, that he 
shall be sure never to have it, if I can keep him from it. 


However, Essex proved powerless against the influence of 
Sir Robert Cecil who succeeded in placing his man, Henry 
Brooke, Lord Cobham into the position of Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. Not long after, yet another event transpired to 
the potential benefit of Marlowe, of the Chamberlain’s men, 
and of Sir Robert Sidney. It was the election to the Order of 
the Knights of the Garter which took place on St. George’s 
Day, April 23, 1597. A few days later, Rowland Whyte re- 
ported in a letter to Sir Robert Sidney at Flushing: 


The 24th, Sunday, there were five knights of the Order 
made, the Duke of Wurtemberg, Lord Hunsdon, Lord Mount- 
joy, Lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Henry Lee. 


With this news, it seems, Sir Robert Sidney saw an opportu- 
nity to be the one to carry the Garter to his good friend, the 
Duke of Wurtemberg and instructed Rowland Whyte to pro- 
ceed discretely in the matter. Sidney had spent several years 
in Germany as a young man and had maintained a correspon- 
dence with the German princes, sending them gifts from time 
to time. 

On May 4, 1597, Rowland Whyte reported to Sidney on 
what he had been able to accomplish in his behalf. 


Now you shall know what I have done in the German jour- 
ney, which | protest I have kept secret; yet have heard one 
that lately came from Flushing speak of it. I found my Lord 
Howard at very good leisure, who walked of purpose with 
me unto the fields to give me hearing, and thus I began my 
speech unto him. 

““My Lord, it is very well known unto you, upon what terms 
my master stood for his advancement at Court, when he is 
suddenly posted to his government [i.e., to Flushing], from 
whence he sent me over again about some business of his, as 
first to deal in the matter of his leave, which being mightily 
labored in by his honorable friends, was at last denied. Then 
happened the suit for the Cinque Ports which would not be 
granted unto him; and now of late the States’ suit for the rein- 
forcing of the horse-broken companies had the like success. I 
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see my Lord Borough sent to Ireland [as Lord Deputy], and 
continue his charge at Brill [in the Low Countries]. I hear of 
employments in the wars this summer, and I do not see my 
master remembered. To live in Flushing can be no contentment 
unto him, and in the opinion of some seem disgraceful. To go 
to the States’ camp without command will be a charge and no 
credit. This, my Lord, may breed discontentment in him, that 
nothing is done for him, either of honor, commandment, or 
profit.” 

To this my Lord Howard answered that he knew all this to 
be true. ‘‘But Jet me assure you,” said he, “that Essex uses all 
the friends he hath in like sort, and excused it by the infinite 
desire he had to be in action himself; that all the time and 
opportunity he could take was to entertain the Queen in his 
own business; that he loved you, that he knew your Lordship 
loved him, and that you were wise enough not to let these 
things trouble you; that you knew his strength as well as any- 
body; that you were not ignorant of the disposition of the time; 
nor of their humors, that were in greatest authority.” 

“My Lord,” said I, “I have thought upon a course that may 
breed contentment unto him and I] will take the boldness to 
impart it unto your Lordship, in whose love he reposes very 
great trust, and therein I very humbly desire your opinion and 
advice. The Duke of Wurtemberg is chosen Knight of the Or- 
der [of the Garter]; to him her Majesty will send the Garter. | 
am of opinion, as guessing at my master’s inclination, that if 
it were offered unto him, he could be contented enough, for 
his reputation’s sake, to accept it [i.e., the honor of carrying 
the Garter to the Duke in Germany], for he desires not to be 
idle, so he might have some honorable commission, and good 
allowance from the Queen. I have made it known unto himself 
by my letters, and expect to hear his answer, but because the 
wind is contrary [by sea from Flushing], that my letters cannot 
get over, I do not know what were best for me to do.” 

“T am of this mind,” said he, ‘‘that your master will not like 
of it, and it will seem a matter ridiculous here to them, that 
love him not to see that any of his friends would prefer him 
to such an employment, wherein appears no honor. And 
seeing Essex hath stood for him for greater places of advance- 
ment at home, I would not like he should enter into any matter 
of charge in the time that no man is rewarded to his desert; 
but rather, to attend his better fortune, which will come when 
it pleases God to have it. And it may be seven years hence, in 
comparison, ere the Queen do send any unto him with it [send 
anyone with the Garter to the Duke]; for it is thought that the 
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next year some other prince of Germany may be chosen, and 
so take our time to send the Garter unto them. But in haste I 
am sure it will not be, yet if you will have me cast it out to 
my Lord of Essex by chance, as having heard of such a thing 
spoken of, I will do it.” 

To Mr. Lake I imparted this matter as from myself. His 
opinion is that it must be a Knight of the Order that must 
carry the Garter when the Queen will go to the charge to send 
it, which he thinks will not be in haste. That he is of opinion 
your Lordship will not like it, because of the time, wherein no 
man can tell how to serve, every man’s doing interpreted as 
they please themselves. That he is sorry to hear your Lord- 
ship’s business hath such crosses and cannot imagine the cause 
of it. That he would have you still, by one means or other, 
desire leave to come over, for nothing shall so soon advance 
you as your own presence. If my Lord Essex and the two 
Ladies, Huntingdon and Warwick, would deal earnestly in it, 
he thinks that towards Michaelmas you might easily come 
over, and is nothing affected to that employment of Germany; 
yet said he, “I know he had once a desire to see that country 
again.” 

BF do not know, my Lord, where to find him but that would 
break such a matter to the Queen, whereby it might no way 
appear, that you had an inclination unto it. It must be my Lord 
Essex, or Mr Secretary [Cecil]. You know the one hath his 
mind wholly possessed with the setting forward of an action, 
wherein God send him good success, and more than can be 
expected, if it be bent against Cadiz, it being so much bruited, 
that it cannot choose but run far and near. The other [Cecil] I 
know not how to have it broken unto, that he might not see 
it to proceed from a desire of your own, nor by whom I should 
devise to have it done; for if I should but speak of it in many 
places, it will undoubtedly be thought, that I durst not do it, 
but with commssion from you. 

It were a fit journey for you, if it might come as your Lord- 
ship speaks of, to be offered unto you; but how that may 
be effected is the difficulty by the scarceness of your friends 
in Court. 


A month before Rowland Whyte had reported to Sidney 
that the Earl of Pembroke and Lord Herbert were in London, 
and that “My Lord Herbert hath, with much ado, brought his 
father to consent that he may live at London, yet not before 
the next spring.” Lord Herbert seemed to prefer his generous 
uncle Sidney even to his father, and the feeling was mutual. 
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Perhaps Sidney hoped to take his handsome, ornamental 
nephew along on the trip to Germany for on May 14, 1597, 
Rowland Whyte wrote Sidney: 


What you wish me to say of the German journey to my Lord 
Herbert, I will as soon as I see him. Upon Monday, come 
sevenight, the four new Knights are to be installed. It was 
agreed upon between themselves that they would have but 
fifty men a piece, but now I hear that my Lord Chamberlain 
will have 300, and Sir Henry Lee 200. The other two hold their 
first purpose but they shall be all gentlemen. 


Whyte implies that not all of the three hundred men in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s entourage would be gentlemen and that 
therefore, the Chamberlain’s company of players, Shake- 
speare included, would be eligible. And it is almost certain 
that Christopher Marlowe, alias William Cotton, would also 
be there to honor his Lord with his presence. J. Leslie Hotson 
quotes a description of the three hundred men in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s procession: 


Thirdly, and immediately after him, came my Lord Cham- 
berlain, with a brave company of men and gentlemen, his 
servants and retainers, in blue coats faced with orange-colored 
taffeta, and orange-colored feathers in their hats, most part 
having chains of gold; besides a great number of knights and 
others, that accompanied his Lordship. 


A few days before the installation at Windsor, Rowland 
Whyte confirmed his earlier report that the Garter would not 
be sent to the Duke of Wurtemburg, 


Upon Monday [May 23] as I writ unto you, the Knights go 
to Windsor to be installed, but here is no kind of speech of 
sending the Garter to the German Prince. 


So once again, Sir Robert Sidney was disappointed. However, 
for Christopher Marlowe, the installation was a golden oppor- 
tunity to prepare an entertainment for the occasion as his 
lord, the Lord Chamberlain, was among those honored. The 
audience would be a distinguished one including members 
of the Court and perhaps the Queen herself. The previous 
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year, at the behest of his friend John Harington, Marlowe had 
composed a merry tale of Falstaff in love which had pleased 
the Queen greatly. This may have been the nucleus of the 
play The Merry Wives of Windsor where Falstaff is so portrayed. 
Hardly a play to honor the Order of the Garter since its hem 
was a coward, yet Falstaff in love would hardly disdain the 
Order’s motto: Honi soit qui mal y pense! To adapt the theme 
for the occasion Marlowe made use of every topical allusion. 
The locale of Falstaff’s misadventures was placed, not in his 
native haunts at Gadshill or in Eastcheap, but in Windsor 
where the impressive ceremony of installation was to take 
place. An inn in the play was named the Garter Inn, and 
Marlowe added allusions to the missing German duke and 
the lost horses. 

The accounts for the lost horses were not settled until the 
day of the installation and up to that time Rowland Whyte 
had pestered practically every nobleman, official and lady at 
Court, the Queen herself not excepted, to have the allowance 
for the lost horses granted. And it was well known at the 
Court that the Duke of Wurtemberg would not be given the 
Garter that year nor for many a year after. And, in spite of 
all the measures to keep his suit secret, it was now gossiped 
about the Court that Sidney was suing for the honor of being 
the Duke’s proxy at the installation at Windsor. Thus, the lost 
horses in the play Merry Wives, which have been a mystery 
ever since, were the occasion of considerable amusement to 
the Queen and her Court when they first saw the play. 

How did Marlowe learn of the lost horses and of Sidney’s 
suit to be the proxy to carry the Garter to Germany? Lord 
William Herbert, the seventeen year old son of the Earl of 
Pembroke, was one of the few persons that were made privy 
to Sidney’s desire to be sent on the mission to Germany, as 
may be deduced from Whyte’s letter of May 14, above 

Marlowe learned of the lost horses from from Lord William 
Herbert whom he was able to see briefly when he came to 
London to prepare for the installation at Windsor. Marlowe 
on that occasion would have stayed at Lord Hunsdon’s place 
in Blackfriars, a short walk from Baynard’s Castle where Lord 
Herbert was staying with his father. And, on such short no- 
tice, Marlowe could do little but weave these allusions into 
the play unobtrusively, having no time to weave in a sub-plot 
on the missing horses. The German duke, the lost horses and 
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the Germans have nothing to do with the plot of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and depend for their comic effect on the 
inside knowledge of the audience, a rather exclusive audience 
on this occasion. The sum total of these allusions are as 
follows. 


Bardolph. Sir, The Germans desire to have three of your 
horses. The Duke himself will be tomorrow at court and they 
are going to meet him. 

Host of the Garter Inn. What duke should that be comes so 
secretly? I hear not of him in the court. Let me speak with the 
gentlemen. They speak English? 

Bardolph. Ay, sir; I'll call them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses; but I’ll make them pay, I'l] 
sauce them. They have had my houses a week at command. I 
have turned away my other guests. They must come off; I'll 
sauce them. Come. 


In a later scene Bardolph enters: 


Bardolph. Out, alas, sir! cozenage, mere cozenage. 

Host. Where be my horses? Speak well of them, varletto. 

Bardolph. Run away with the cozeners; for so soon as I came 
beyond Eton, they threw me off from behind one of them, in 
a slough of mire; and set spurs and away, like three German 
devils, three Doctor Faustuses. 

Host. They are gone but to meet the Duke, villain, do not 
say they be fled. Germans are honest men. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson. 

Evans. Where is mine host? 

Host. What is the matter, sir? 

Evans. Have a care of your entertainments. There is a friend 
of mine come to town, tells me there is three cozen-germans 
that has cozened all the hosts of Readins, of Maidenhead, of 
Colebrook, of horses and money. I tell you for good will, look 
you. You are wise and full of gibes and vlouting-stocks, and 
‘tis not convenient you should be cozened. Fare you well. 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Caius. Vere is mine host de Jarteer? 

Host. Here, Master Doctor, in perplexity and doubtful di- 
lemna. 

Caius. I cannot tell vat is dat; but it is a tell-a-me dat you 
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make grand preparation for a duke de Jamany. By my trot, 
dere is no duke that de court is know to come. | tell you for 
good will; adieu. 


The part of the Host of the Garter Inn was aptly written 
for William Shakespeare and allows him to use the pompous 
Malapropic phrases that he had found so comically effective 
in the additions he had to the plays of Robert Green a few 
years before. “In perplexity and doubtful dilemna,” is just 
such a phrase. And with Marlowe’s genius for double enten- 
dre who would suspect that the Garter Inn was an inn of ill 
repute, perhaps the same that was operated by Madame Soer 
on Bankside. But what name could be more apt for such an 
inn? Of course, Shakespeare being the unwitting comedian of 
the Chamberlain’s men and Marlowe their poet, these two 
had ample opportunity to discourse on such matters, and they 
certainly must have done so for Marlowe to create the role. 
In embellishing Robert Greene’s play Selimus, Shakespeare 
had introduced a clown, himself, by the name of Bullithrum- 
ble, and it is this latter character in particular on which the 
role of the host of the Garter is modeled, with his fine phrases 
and bully this and bully that. 

According to the New Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare, 
edited by William Allan Neilson and Charles J. Hill: 


It has been shown that the “pirate” who reported the grossly 
mutilated text of the Quarto was probably the actor who 
played the part of the Host [of the Garter Inn], because his 
part and those of the characters who appear in scenes with 
him are rendered with more than usual fidelity to the text in 
the Folio while speeches in scenes where he does not figure 
are paraphrased, sometimes in badly mangled fashion, and 
other scenes are omitted altogether. 


The Quarto version of Merry Wives has, however, a scene 
not to be found in the folio at all, a scene which may be safely 
regarded as wholly the work of the pirate, of the actor William 
Shakespeare who played the host. If nothing else, this scene 
demonstrates that the pirate himself was not without some 
literary ability. Even his title page is commendable: 


A most pleasant and excellent, conceited comedy, of Sir John 
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Falstaff, and the merry wives of Windsor. Intermixed with 
sundry variable and pleasing humors, of Sir Hugh, the Welsh 
Knight, Justice Shallow, and his wise cousin Master Slender. 
With the swaggering vein of Ancient Pistol, and Corporal 
Nym. By William Shakespeare. As it hath been divers times 
acted by the right Honorable my Lord Chamberlain’s servants. 
Both before her Majesty, and elsewhere. London. Printed by 
T. C. for Arthur Johnson, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign of the Flower de Luce and the 
Crown. 1602." 


The scene that Shakespeare added to Merry Wives is the fol- 
lowing: 


Enter Sir Hugh like a Satyr, and boys dressed like fairies, Mistress 
Quickly, like the Queen of Fairies; they sing a song about him, and 
afterward speak. 


Mistress Quickly. You Fairies that do haunt these shady groves, 
Look round about the wood if you can espie 
A mortal that doth haunt our sacred round: 
If such a one you can espie, give him his due, 
And leave not till you pinch him black and blue! 
Give them their charge, Puck, ere they part away. 

Sir Hugh Evans. Come hither, Peane, go to the country houses, 
And when you find a slut that lies asleep, 
And all her dishes foul, and room unswept, 
With your long nails pinch her till she cry, 
And swear to men her sluttish housewifery. 

Fairy. I warrant how I will perform your will. 

Hugh. Where is Pead? go you and see where Broker sleep. 
And fox-eyed sergeants with their mace, 
Go lay the Proctors in the street, 
And pinch the lousy Sergeant's face: 
Spare none of these when they are abed, 
But such whose nose looks plew and red. 

Quickly. Away begone, his mind fulfill, 

And look that none of you stand still. 
Some do that thing, some do this, 
All do something, none amiss. 
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Hugh. 1 smell a man of middle earth. 
Falstaff. God bless me from that Welsh fairy. 
Quickly. Look every one about this round 
And if that any here be found, 
For his presumption in this place, 
Spare neither leg, arm, head, nor face. 
Sir Hugh. See 1 have spied one by good luck 
His body man, his head a buck. 
Falstaff. God send me fortune now, and I care not. 


The above scene, where the fairies are commanded to tor- 
ment not Falstaff, but a fox-eyed lousy Sergeant by pinching 
his face, was probably written by Shakespeare, still bitter 
about his arrest in Bankside the year before. However, on the 
matter of the lost horses in Merry Wives of Windsor, the drama- 
tist himself, Christopher Marlowe, must have found the story 
of Germans stealing horses amusing, since it reminded him 
of his earlier play where Doctor Faustus turned a horse into 
a bale of hay as its rider rode it into the water. That coinci- 
dence could not go unnoticed and Doctor Faustus is duly 
mentioned in the play. 

Rowland Whyte’s letters to Sidney on his efforts to get com- 
pensation for the lost horses contain a few direct quotations 
from the speech of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Burghley. 
Whyte had prevailed on Monsieur Charon, the agent for the 
Low Countries in England, to intercede with the Queen on 
Sidney’s behalf. Whyte reports that 


About 11 o’clock he [Charon] told me [Whyte], that he had 
been very earnest with the Queen about the re-enforcing of 
the Horse; that it would be no charge unto her more than she 
was now at and, by the note I gave him, let him know the 
means how it might be done by cashing of a foot company. 
Her Majesty answered that if the States [Low Countries] found 
her foot unserviceable, she was pleased to cash them but 
would not agree they should be turned to horse. Then he told 
her Majesty of the cashing of the two fifties to raise your troop. 
She said, “I am content to suffer them to be cashed, but not to 
turn them to the use you desire.” 


The Lord Treasurer Burghley’s businesslike manner in deal- 
ing with the issue is revealed in the following letter. 
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On Sunday last, 22 May, your warrant for lost horses was 
renewed by the Lords and directed to Mr. William Meredith. 
As to consequent financial arrangements, Babington and 
Bromley with much ado are chosen to deal with the clothing; 
I delivered them your pleasure that they accept no bills of 
Beecher. They answered Beecher had moved them in such a 
matter and asked me to take some course. | delivered petitions 
to my Lord Treasurer and Sir J. Fortescu that Beecher might 
not turn over the debt he said you owed him to the merchants 
who deal with the clothing. My Lord Treasurer asked Beecher 
how this debt grew. Beecher said it was at your [Sidney’s] 
going into France when he furnished you with money and 
apparel to the value of £600. ““More fool you!” quoth my Lord 
Treasurer to Beecher. ‘My Lord,” said I, “if he supplied my 
master at that time, it was the excessive hope of gain that 
moved him to do it, for he gained by it 7 or 8 score pounds.” 
“Mr. Sidney,” quoth my Lord Treasurer, “shall do well to take 
some good order with Beecher, that I perceive was ready at 
all times to supply him.”...We that are for the troop of horse 
have met and perfected our accounts with Beecher... 


With an attack on England becoming daily more imminent, 
Sir Walter Ralegh suggested a treaty of peace, not with Spain, 
but between himself, Essex and Sir Robert Cecil. On April 19, 
Rowland Whyte wrote Sidney: 


This day Sir Robert Cecil went in coach with Lord Essex to 
his house, where Sir Walter Ralegh came and they dined to- 
gether: where the treaty of peace was confirmed. 


And on May 14 Rowland Whyte reported on secret prepara- 
tions against Spain, undertaken by three unidentified gen- 
tlemen: 


I have been with almost all your best friends here that know 
much, especially with 10, 14, 15, but to seek what their opinion 
is of this intended preparation. They all protest that they never 
knew thing so secretly handled. It is given out that it is for 
Ireland and defense against Spain. The Earl of Essex seems not 
to be any actor in it. Great kindness continues between him 
and Sir Robert Cecil and of late between him and Lord Bur- 
ghley; but sure it is that he [Essex] means to be chief if it 
go forward. 
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On July 2, a Spanish spy, Pedro Lopez de Soto, reported to 
the Spanish Council of War the following: 


The stores and men we can get together between now and 
the 10th of August will be sufficient to effect a landing during 
that month, and I feel confident that if we go to Wales, which 
is only 40 leagues further from Ferro] than Plymouth and is a 
better place to land, we can manage to avoid the fleet. This is 
borne out by all practical seamen. Even if 300 [English] ships 
go to Milford 15 days after we are established there and land 
10,000 men, they will find the mouth of the port defended, 
which can be done in two days, and the place ready to repel 
attack from the sea. If it is decided to land at Milford, it will 
be very easy to send two regiments of Germans from Germany 
during September without the enemy’s fleet being able to hin- 
der us if proper arrangements be made. Munitions and stores 
can also be brought from the Sound with great facility, in spite 
of the English. 


The fleet of the Adelantado is given as 93 ships, 23 of them 
600 to 1000 tons, 25 of 300 to 600 tons, 26 of 100 to 200 tons, 
and about 20 galley-pinnaces and smaller craft of 50 to 100 
tons. Seventy pinnaces would be used to land soldiers rapidly. 

Due to excellent intelligence, the preparations of the Ade- 
lantado were well known to the English commanders. At 
Plymouth, the Lord General, the Earl of Essex, the Vice Admi- 
ral, Thomas Howard and Sir Walter Ralegh, the Rear Admiral 
were standing by with a fleet of ships waiting for a favorable 
wind. On Sunday, July 10, it came, and they set out in three 
squadrons headed for Coruna but on the following day, to- 
wards evening, they encountered a strong contrary wind and 
rough seas. Ralegh, in his ship, the Bonaventura, and a few 
of his other ships outdistanced the rest and left them behind. 
Sir William Brown in Essex’s squadron in the Mary Rose, not 
the swiftest of sail nor the best of steerage, ran into trouble 
on Tuesday as he beat against the wind to keep Essex in sight. 
The mast partners of the Mary Rose began to split and Brown 
was forced to come back before the wind, using an anchor to 
steady his ship. He made port at Plymouth safely on July 19, 
and Ralegh came in the next day. With Brown there returned 
two Spanish ships, the Andrew and the Matthew, two of the 
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twelve men-of-war built by the Spanish and named after the 
twelve apostles. The British had captured them and renamed 
them the Dreadnought and the Foresight respectively. 

This storm at sea in July 1597 and the safe return to port 
of the Andrew allows us to date the writing of the play, The 
Merchant of Venice. Perhaps Marlowe had an interest in the 
ship; in any case at Carisbrooke Castle, he would receive re- 
ports on the progress of Essex’s expedition. Obviously he 
himself would have been worried about the change in wind, 
the storm and the heavy seas which he could observe first 
hand. His concerns are voiced in the opening scene of the 


play. 


Salarino. My wind cooling my broth 
Would blow me to an ague when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, 
And see my wealthy Andrew docked in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel's side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream... 


The Lord General, the Earl of Essex, returned with a badly 
battered ship on July 20, landing at Falmouth, and went over- 
land to Plymouth where he was again ready to set sail at the 
next opportunity. Eight ships were still missing in the storm 
and on July 24 Captain William Browne at Plymouth wrote 
Sidney: 


Their Adelantado is for certain resolved, either to attend us, 
or to come to us, and if we find not the other 8 ships that be 
with my Lord Thomas [Howard] in very good case to fight, 
God knows whether we shall be able to do him any harm. But 
of this enough and I fear too much if my letter should happen 
into strange hands, although I write nothing but that which if 
I were worthy to be tasked, I would speak to our General, and 
would think I should be thought both honest and to honor 
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him in saying as much; but it may be he hath some other surer 
plot than we can conjecture, which God grant, that his too 
much forwardness to pursue his country’s enemies do not 
endanger so worthy a stay of our commonwealth. My self am 
determined to follow him to the last. 


It is seen here that Essex was considered too rash and hasty, 
not only by the Queen, but even by his own men. The rest of 
the ships under Howard arrived at Plymouth at the end of 
July. They had been in sight of the Groin or Coruna, where 
the Spanish fleet was anchored, but were informed by the 
ship Advyse that Essex had returned to Plymouth. They left 
Coruna on Thursday and returned to Plymouth on Sunday 
at four in the morning, as Browne reported: 


..in better case than we expected, having beaten it out this 
foul weather against the wind and no ship of soldiers missing; 
and | think that they are the most of them in so good estate, 
as that we shall be ready to take the first prosperous wind. 
The King of Spain’s fleet lies still in harbor, our fleet met with 
none of them, but they had no wind to come out... It is said 
that the Spanish fleet came not out by reason it is not well 
manned, they want sailors; so that, with the contrarity of the 
wind, made them keep harbor. True it is, that our ships did 
only show themselves without offering themselves to any 
great brag. The Adelantado hath in those parts some 7000 or 
8000 soldiers. 


If Lord Herbert, at the age of fifteen, was ready for marriage 
two years before, he was even more so in 1597. His mother 
the Countess of Pembroke now undertook the role of match- 
maker and, after some preliminary discussions about the mat- 
ter with Sir Robert Cecil, sent him the following letter in Au- 
guste! 597, 


Sir. To be silent now, finding so just cause to be thankful, 
were a wrong to you and an injury to myself, whose disposi- 
tion hath ever held you in very worthy regard, and your own 
merit doth challenge much more than my best acknowledge- 
ment can acquit. Howbeit, let my desire and endeavor supply 
the rest, not doubting hereafter of fitter means to manifest the 
same. Your great kindness to my son and friendly remem- 
brance of myself, no less kindly embraced, having given life 
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to this dead paper, you may please to accept as a present 
testimony as well of my profession, as unfeigned well wishing 
the mind thereof may it take effect according to the purpose 
most affected (and not the least in your own respect) will better 
approve itself if God so please. In the meanwhile and ever, I 
wish you all honor and happiness, resting Your friend ever 
and most assured. M. Pembroke. 

If it please you to grace my humblest thankfulness and joy 
for the gracious mention received from her Majesty, taking 
knowledge thereof in what manner may seem fittest to your 
own wisdom, you shall add much to the bond already great. 


The Countess’s attempts were seconded by her husband, 
the Earl of Pembroke, and on August 16 he had a second 
letter from the Countess together with a note of his own sent 
to Lord Burghley from Fallerston: 


My good Lord. Massinger is now returned by me with my 
wife's letters reporting my son’s liking of your daughter [actu- 
ally his grand daughter, Lady Bridget]; I do assure your Lord- 
ship I am not a little glad of that which I hear; and therefore 
now as heretofore, I refer the proceeding therein to your Lord- 
ship. What your Lordship shall conceive best, that shall I best 
like of. Massinger hath already acquainted your Lordship with 
my meaning in some things, and of anything else you desire 
to be informed I will speedily advertise you. 


Following is the letter of the Countess’s to Lord Burghley. 


To the Right honorable, my very good Lord, the Lord Trea- 
surer, these. My good Lord. What return to make for so many 
noble favors and kindness both to my son and myself, I must 
needs be to seek, but ] assure your Lordship what defect so 
ever may be in my words is supplied in my heart, and my 
thankfulness is to be conceived far other than I can any way 
express. Your Lordship’s fine token is to me of infinite esteem 
and no less in regard of the sender than the virtue in itself. It 
is indeed a cordial and precious present, not unlike to prove 
a special remedy of the sad spleen, for of like effect do I already 
find whatsoever is of likely success proceeding from the cause 
whence this proceeded; where I now may boldly promise to 
myself that hopeful comfort which, but thence I protest I could 
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not expect so much to joy in as I do. So far forth, I find my 
son’s best liking affection and resolution to answer my desire 
herein as, if the late interview have mutually wrought, it is 
sufficient. Sure I am there needed no more to your assurance 
and satisfaction hence; wishing the same to your Lordship 
there, accompanied with as many comforts and blessings of 
health and happiness as this earth may yield you. God have 
you in his safe keeping according to my heartiest prayers. I 
rest Your Lordship’s affectionately assured. M. Pembroke. 


Obviously, letters such as the Countess wrote, were not 
likely to prove effective in forwarding the match, nor would 
the verbal communications of Arthur Massinger. It seems 
that, at this juncture, Pembroke enlisted the services of a more 
able negotiator, Christopher Marlowe, as Hugh Sanford, 
whose failure in the Carey case, two years previous, was for 
lack of the Lord Herbert's liking, which was not the case in 
the present affair. That Marlowe wrote the following letter to 
Lord Burghley for the Earl of Pembroke is evidenced by the 
handwriting, his unique capital letter “B’ appearing in the 
letter, and also, as we shall see, by the fact that 13, alias Hugh 
Sanford was privy to these confidential matters. 


To the Right Honorable, my good Lord, the Lord Burghley, 
Lord High Treasurer of England. 

My good Lord. My servant Massinger hath delivered unto 
me your most kind letters, and further acquainted me with 
such matter concerning the intended marriage between mine 
eldest son and the Lady Bridget, which it pleased your lord- 
ship to impart unto him. 

First, that your daughter was but thirteen years of age at 
Easter last, and that your Lordship therefore rested doubtful, 
whether a marriage would bind her now, in like manner as it 
did my son. 

Secondly, whether she should in the time of my son’s travel 
remain with your Lordship or with my wife. 

Thirdly, that for perfecting of conveyances between us, your 
Lordship made choice of Justice Owen, to join with Baron 
Evans, whom I had named for myself. 

Lastly, that if I would come up to the parliament, you con- 
ceived this matter might then be concluded with the more con- 
venience. 

For the first: I have often heard it from lawyers that after a 
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woman hath attained twelve years of age, she is by law en- 
abled to consent and to be bound by marriage. If this be true 
case, (as your Lordship may therein be soon informed), then 
the marriage of your daughter [actually, Burghley’s grand- 
aughter and Sir Robert Cecil’s niece] may lawfully proceed at 
those her years, and she by the same shall be no less bound 
than my son. Yet their continuance together may be deferred 
in respect of their years until your Lordship shall think good. 
But as I willed Massinger heretofore to let you understand, 
that for preventing of many inconveniences, I prefer a mar- 
riage before a contract. So ] now do (and still shall) remain 
of the same mind unless your Lordship show me reason to 
the contrary. 

For the second: I think it most convenient (if your Lordship 
mislike it not) that after the marriage is solemnized and my 
son gone to travel, your daughter should remain with my wife, 
whose care of her shall answer the means whereby she shall 
then be linked unto her. 

For the third: I do very well like of Justice Owen to be joined 
with Baron Evans and I doubt not but through their good care 
and travail all things shall be concluded to our contentment. 

For the fourth: such is the extreme peril to my health, as 
Massinger can now particularly inform you. And that your 
Lordship may know that my presence for this private business 
is not of necessity, I first assure you that I will make a jointure 
proportionable to that which I shall find your Lordship will 
give in marriage with your daughter. Secondly, I seek not by 
this match to enrich myself or to advance my younger chil- 
dren, for whatsoever your Lordship will give, I am contented 
that the young couple presently have; yea, and for their more 
honorable maintenance, I will increase the same with as great 
an yearly allowance out of mine own living, as (considering 
mine estate and course of life) I may conveniently spare. 
Thirdly, upon hearing from your Lordship now by my servant, 
I will so instruct and authorize Baron Evans (whom I have 
sent after to come unto me) that mine absence shall be no 
hindrance to the matter. Lastly, my son himself, at the begin- 
ning of the parliament, shal] come up, both to attend her Maj- 
esty’s pleasure for his intended travel (whereunto he shall 
accordingly prepare himself) and also to perform what by your 
Lordship and me shall be agreed upon for his purposed mar- 
riage. This is all I can yet write to your Lordship of this matter. 
If there be anything you further desire to understand, I will 
satisfy you therein. In the meantime, good my Lord, fail not 
to procure me leave to be absent from the parliament, for that 
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I am to return into Wales to attend her Majesty’s service there. 
My proxy I purpose to your Lordship; yet, if it please you, 
you may tell her Majesty I will there confer it where she shall 
command. And so wishing to your Lordship as to myself, 
lend. 

At Wilton this 3rd of September, 1597. 

Your Lordship’s most faithfully assured, Pembroke. 


The negotiations which were started with Sir Robert Cecil 
were now being conducted with his father exclusively and 
Cecil, perhaps feeling ignored, accused the Countess of Pem- 
broke of opposing his suit for Cranborne, this in the face of 
her overwhelming assurances of friendship. It is the first we 
hear of Cecil’s ambition to be created Viscount Cranborne, an 
honor he never achieved under the Queen, and it may be that 
he craftily started this suit by accusing vulnerable members 
of the Court of opposing something which had never been 
suggested. Hurt by his reproach the Countess of Pembroke 
sent Cecil the following letter. 


Sir, I understand that report hath been made unto you of 
some speech that should pass my Lordship (not in the best 
part to be taken) touching Cranborne. My desire is you should 
be truly satisfied therein, and that in regard of truth and the 
respect I bear you, for otherwise I would be silent. I protest 
unto you the report was most untrue; and upon mine own 
knowledge, word, and honor, do assure you there was not any 
word spoken at any time to which had yourself been present 
you could have taken any exception. If this may suffice you 
shall right both my Lord and yourself in conceiving rightly; if 
not, if you please to make known the author (which exceed- 
ingly I desire) it will more manifestly appear the wrong you 
have both received, for he must give himself the lie that is so 
reported. I do acknowledge what is of my part due for your 
kindness to this part of me; I hope he will deserve it and I 
know myself will be ever thankful. So I rest, Your friend as 
well-wishing as any. M. Pembroke, 29 September, 1597. 


On October 8, 1597, writing at the Strand in London, Row- 
land Whyte as usual was trying to arrange a leave for his 
master, Sir Robert Sidney, and to find a house for him nearer 
the Court. But all the houses near Charing Cross and Holborn 
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were already taken. Then Whyte offered this juicy bit of infor- 
mation: 


I do understand by a letter of 13 [Christopher Marlowe, alias 
Hugh Sanford] to his wife, that 2000 [Pembroke] is resolved 
to accept the last offer made by 900 [Lord Burghley] which is, 
to give presently 3000 in money, and to assure 600 a year land 
after his decease. Seeing it was first motioned and offered by 
cc [the Countess of Pembroke], I am glad it doth not break off, 
for it would have occasioned a greater unkindness than ever 
was. | hope if your Lordship may come over, you shall come 
in the best time that may be both for the parliament and the 
return of our fleet; and this prohibition of traffic is like to make 
the time full of troubles and employments. 


The above letter confirms that 13, or Marlowe, was privy 
to the confidential negotiations taking place between Pem- 
broke and Burghley for the marriage of Lady Bridget to Lord 
Herbert and in it we learn for the first time that 13, Marlowe, 
had a wife. It is perhaps the fact that Marlowe planned to 
marry and had taken a wife that, more than anything else, 
estranged him from the Countess’s service two years before. 
We also learn that Marlowe’s wife (Elizabeth, as we shall 
learn) was in London while Marlowe was off somewhere in 
the country, Wilton or Wales, probably, and further, that she 
was a contact between Marlowe and Rowland Whyte. Since 
Marlowe’s fortunes stood to improve if Lord Herbert were to 
marry, we can understand why the news of his impending 
marriage was so important to his wife Elizabeth, and how, to 
share her good fortune, she communicated the information to 
Mr. Whyte. 

Apparently from the same source, on October 13, 1597, 
Rowland Whyte learned that Pembroke was coming to Lon- 
don to complete the arrangements for the marriage of Lord 
Herbert and he wrote Sidney as follows: 


I understand, that the Earl of Pembroke comes up to end 
the matter you wrote of; in some sort I am glad you are not 
here, for then must you of necessity have been a meddler and 
a dealer in it, which I know you are not desirous to be; for as it 
began, so let them end it that began it. I see that Lord Burghley 
receives, as he hath just cause, great contentment by it. 


a 
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Rowland Whyte then hopes to get his master some position 
or other when Pembroke comes to London, saying: 


At Pembroke’s arrival, I will earnestly stand upon it, to have 
something done for you at the shutting up of the matter [mar- 
riage arrangements]; else will I say, that hardly will anything 
be effected. To have your leave, to be a councillor, to be a 
baron, is the thing that shall be desired by me, if they will 
harken unto it. 


Pembroke was to intercede for his brother-in-law, Sidney, 
on the occasion of the winding up of the marriage negotia- 
tions but on October 22, Whyte had to report: 


For the matter [i.e., marriage] of Lord Herbert, it is upon a 
sudden quite dashed, and in the opinion of the wise, by the 
great fault in the Earl of Pembroke, who makes the occasion of 
breach to be a refusal of the portion offered by Lord Burghley. 
Pembroke will have 3000 in money and 500 a year in posses- 
sion, else will he not bargain. 13 [Marlowe] grieves at it, for 
he foreses the harm will ensue. 


Whyte speaks of 13 or Marlowe as if he had come to London 
for the negotiations, which, of course could be expected. The 
failure of the marriage negotiations dashed Marlowe's hopes 
now a second time, but Pembroke was right in requiring that 
Bridget’s dowry include some income in lands. On November 
5 Whyte reported: 


The matters of Lord Herbert are quite broken off, and he 
deceived you that said he was come to London. 


Meanwhile Lord Herbert, who earnestly longed to be freed 
from his father’s control, to live in London and to travel, and 
who saw the opportunity to do so in the marriage to Lady 
Bridget, was sorely disappointed. It seems also, that he had 
hoped in this manner to end the two years separation between 
himself and his favorite tutor, Hugh Sanford, alias 13, alias 
Christopher Marlowe, alias William Cotton. On December 20 
Rowland Whyte wrote to Sir Robert Sidney in Flushing: 
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9000 [Lord Herbert's] matters yesternight upon a sudden 
are like to die, for 9000 thinks that he is not well dealt withal 
by 2000 [his father, the Earl of Pembroke], who refused his 
[Burghley’s] offers, which are 3000 in money and 200 a year 
in possession, and [Burghley] now writes to 2000 [Pembroke] 
that he will give no more till his death, and then 300 a year 
more, but 13 [Marlowe] assures me that will not be accepted. 


Here Marlowe seems to be more acquainted with Pembroke’s 
mind than anyone else. He was in London at this time, proba- 
bly with his wife. 

In 1597 Nicholas Breton’s Wits Trenchmour was published 
in London. As noted in Chapter XV, this discourse between 
a scholar and a fisherman is apparently a record of a conversa- 
tion between Christopher Marlowe, the scholar and Nicholas 
Breton, the angler, wherein Marlowe tells the story of his 
involvement with the Countess of Pembroke; how he had 
once been privileged to live in her ‘‘little Earth’s kind of Para- 
dise,”” and how now, by some misfortune described as “‘in a 
cold snowy day, passing over an unknown plain, not looking 
well to his way, or being ordained to the misery of such mis- 
fortune, [he] fell so deep down into a sawpit that he shall 
repent the fall while he lives.” Apparently the occasion of this 
conversation was in the fall of 1597, just before Wits Trench- 
mour was published, very likely at the fish pond at Wilton. 
This would be the time that Marlowe was called to Wilton by 
the Earl of Pembroke to deal in the matter of the marriage 
between Lord Herbert and Lady Bridget. He was staying, not 
at Wilton House, but at his home nearby. It was while walking 
to his home that Marlowe met Nicholas Breton fishing at the 
pond. No sooner was their conversation ended than Breton, 
inspired as had been many others by Marlowe’s wit, began 
to write it all down, as he tells us: 


From whence when they were gone in a manner out of sight, 
a certain odd Diogenes of the world [that is, Breton, an older 
man], like a forlorn creature on the earth, thrown lately out of 
the fortune of his Mistress’s favor, getting a paper-book under 
his arm, and a pen and ink under his girdle, in a melancholy 
humor, meaning to trouble the Muses with some doleful bal- 
lad, to the tune of All a Green Willow, sitting down on a little 
mole-hill, among a thick grown plot of oziers, unseen, instead 
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of his intended piece of poetry, writ as fast as he could this 
discourse that he heard betwixt this angler and the scholar. 


In Wits Trenchmour Nicholas Breton tells us something 
about Marlowe’s wife, where she is described as “crystal” 
compared to the ‘‘diamond’’ Countess of Pembroke, yet well- 
spoken compared to the other wives of the parish: 


For ever since, as he [Marlowe] hath often told me [Breton], 
if he have come among men, it hath been like a fair of rude 
people compared to the sweet company of that house [Wilton], 
if in the company of women, like a meeting of Gossips, in 
respect of the gracious spirits of the sweet creatures of that 
little paradise. And, if it chance in his weary passage, he hath 
had any private conference with some especial bird [young 
lady] of the country, yet for all the best notes that ever he 
heard they were all sparrows to his nightingale [the Countess 
of Pembroke]. For according to the dispositions of their minds, 
he might see the weakness of their spirits, as some would talk 
of nothing but the new fashion, pinning of ruffs, starching 
rebatos [collars], the outlandish attire, and the long bodice, the 
fine stuff and the pretty pink, the lawn shadow, and the cut- 
work lace; others [talk] of the pied cow, the bay horse, the 
black sheep and the branded pig; another, her malt in the kiln, 
her oats in the scuttle, and her rye in the sheaf, her cheese in 
the press, and her butter in the churn. Now with this galimaw- 
frey of such good matter, as filled his ears with more sound 
than good sense must he satisfy his sorrowful heart that, when 
it got him alone by himself, with calling to mind the excellent 
matter, that in variety of method he had often heard from the 
mouth of his Minerva [the Countess], would so fall into a 
sighing, that had not the heavens the better blest it, it would 
surely have burst asunder. For, “Say,” quoth he, “that though 
some few [ladies] I found of extraordinary good spirits, yet 
among a number of these country dances, | did light on such 
a galliard [a kind of dance, but here a young lady] as had a 
trick above trenchmour [a very lively dance, here, a lively 
young lady] and could speak more to the purpose than many 
of the wives of the parish, who, having read many English 
books, [she was literate] could tell pretty tales of idle people 
[and a story teller], yet compare this crystal [young lady] with 
my diamond [the Countess], she would quickly show her dim- 
ness. And, among all other things, if by the revenue of a pretty 
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dairy, she could privily put up [save] three pence [several 
dollars today] to spend on a blind bridle [a bridle with blind- 
ers], if perhaps in a good humor, she had a mind to pleasure 
a poor friend; it would come so dropping out of her fingers 
[the three pence] as though it hung at her heart blood; and 
then perhaps with such a lesson to it, to take heed of unthrifti- 
ness, with a shrug of the shoulders at the hardness of the 
world, that it would break the heart of a good mind to think 
on the misery of such alms.” 


Briefly, Marlowe’s wife was an interesting conversational- 
ist, read many books in English but not in Italian as did the 
Countess, could tell stories and was thrifty to a fault, re- 
proaching herself even for buying a bridle for a friend from 
the money she made selling milk, butter and cheese. 


2 a The Isle 
of Dogs 
e 


n July 6, 1597, just a few weeks before Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, the Earl of Essex and the Lord Howard set out 


from Plymouth against Spain, Sir Walter Ralegh wrote 
Cecil that their mutual friend, Essex, was ‘“wonderful merry 
at your conceit of Richard II.” It would appear that Cecil, 
when he saw the play at Court a few weeks before, thought 
that it might be seditious, even though the play is purely 
historical. In this play Richard, a lawful king of England, is 
deposed and replaced by Bolingbroke of the House of Lancas- 
ter as Henry IV. The Queen thought that the portrayal of King 
Richard in the play was meant to reflect on herself and did 
not doubt that, given the opportunity, her former favorite, 
Essex, like another Bolingbroke would replace her house with 
the house of Devereux. Understandably Essex was ‘‘wonder- 
ful merry” at the thought, not that it was so unthinkable, but 
to be a political force to be reckoned with. And while Essex, 
Ralegh and Howard rode the stormy seas against Philip of 
Spain, Sir Robert Cecil moved the Privy Council to join forces 
with the Mayor and Aldermen of London against another 
enemy, the actors and playhouses in London. On July 28, 
1597, the Privy Council sent the following letter to this effect. 
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A letter to Robert Wrothe, William Fleetwood, John Barne, 
Thomas Fowler and Richard Skevington, esquires, and the rest 
of the Justices of Middlesex nearest to London. 

Her majesty, being informed that there are very great disor- 
ders committed in the common playhouses, both by lewd mat- 
ters that are handled on the stages and by resort and 
confluence of bad people, hath given direction that not only 
no plays shall be used within London or about the city or in 
any public place during this time of summer, but that also 
those playhouses that are erected and built only for such pur- 
poses shall be plucked down, namely the Curtain and the The- 
atre near to Shoreditch, or any other within that county. These 
are therefore in her Majesty’s name to charge and command 
you that you take present order there be no more plays used 
in any public place within three miles of the city until All- 
Hallowtide next, and likewise that you do send for the owners 
of the Curtain Theatre or any other common playhouse and 
enjoin them by virtue hereof forthwith to pluck down quite 
the stages, galleries and rooms that are made for people to 
stand in, and so to deface the same as they may not be em- 
ployed again to such use, which if they shall not speedily 
perform you shall advertise us, that order may be taken to 
see the same done according to her Majesty’s pleasure and 
commandment, and hereof praying you not to fail, we &c. 

The like to Mr. Bowier, William Gardyner and Bartholomew 
Scott, esquires, and the rest of the Justices of Surrey, requiring 
them to take the like order for the playhouses in the Bankside, 
in Southwark or elsewhere in the said county within three 
miles of London. 


It was a strange edict and one not likely to be carried out, 
for on the one hand it was to suppress the performance of 
plays only until November or All Hallows, and yet the the- 
atres were to be pulled down so as “‘not to be employed again 
to such use.” Plays continued to be performed as the authori- 
ties looked for lewd or seditious matter in them. On August 
10, 1597, a Richard Topcliffe of Bankside sent a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil, recommending the unnamed bearer as ‘’the first 
man that discovered to me that seditous play called The Isle 
of Dogs.” A few days later a letter from the Privy Council to 
the same Richard Topcliffe, noting that several of the actors 
in the play The Isle of Dogs had been arrested, asked Mr. Top- 
cliffe to examine the prisoners and to peruse the papers found 
in the lodgings of Thomas Nashe that the messenger Ferrys 
was to deliver to him. 
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Only three actors had been arrested and one of them, Ben 
Jonson, was the one who was “‘not only an actor but a maker 
of part of said play,” for these three were released from prison 
on October 8 by order of the Privy Council: 


A warrant to the Keeper of the Marshalsea [prison] to release 
Gabriel! Spencer and Robert Shea, stage-players, out of prison, 
who were of late committed to his custody. The like warrant 
for the releasing of Benjamin Jonson. 


Ben Jonson was the great playwright of the English Renais- 
sance who played this role openly and to the hilt, discussing 
his plays and publishing them in a fine folio edition while he 
was still a young man. A colorful figure, and, as far as we 
know, The Isle of Dogs, of which he wrote only a part, was his 
first attempt at writing a play and his only attempt at acting. 
The ringleader was Thomas Nashe who had introduced Ben 
Jonson to the arcane arts of the theatre. The Chamberlain’s 
men, under the generous patronage of Lord Hunsdon, the 
former Sir George Carey, were now occupied with plays at 
the Court, plays like Merry Wives of Windsor and Richard II, 
and while they could not play in London during the prohibi- 
tion, they were permitted and expected to travel to other 
towns to perform. So, having no other company to write for, 
Nashe rounded up his own group of players: Spencer, Shea 
and Ben Jonson among them, but he seems not to have taken 
any part in the performance, as only one actor is mentioned 
as also being a writer. When the arrests were made, Nashe, 
forwarned, fled the city though his books and writings were 
confiscated,. The following year, Francis Meres, in his famous 
Palladis Tamia, comforted Nashe with the words: 


As Actaeon was worried of his own hounds, so is Tom 
Nashe of his Isle of Dogs. Dogs were the death of Euripedes, 
but be not disconsolate gallant young Juvenal. Linus, the son 
of Apollo, died the same death. Yet God forbid that so brave 
a wit should so basely perish, thine are but paper dogs, neither 
is thy banishment like Ovid’s, eternally to converse with the 
barbarous Getes. Therefore comfort thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero’s glorious return to Rome, and with the counsel Aeneas 
gives to his seabeaten soldiers. 
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Thomas Nashe begins his Lenten Stuffe with the statement: 


The strange turning of the Isle of Dogs from a comedy to a 
tragedy two summers past, with the troublesome stir which 
happened about it, is a general rumor that hath filled all En- 
gland, and such a heavy cross laid upon me, as had well near 
confounded me; I mean, not so much in that it sequestered me 
from the wonted means of my maintenance, which is as great 
a maim to any man’s happiness as can be feared from the 
hands of misery; or the deep pit of despair whereinto I was 
fallen, beyond my greatest friend’s reach to recover me: but 
that, in my exile and irksome discontented abandonment, the 
silliest miller’s thumb or contemtible stickle-bank of my ene- 
mies is as busy nibbling about my fame as if I were a dead 
man thrown amongst them to feed upon That unfortunate, 
imperfect, embryo of my idle hours, the Isle of Dogs, before 
mentioned, breeding unto me such bitter throes in the teaming 
as it did, and the tempests that arose at his birth so astonishing 
outrageous and violent as if my brain had been conceived of 
another Hercules, I was so terrified with my own increase (like 
a woman long travailling to be delivered of a monster) that it 
was no sooner born but | was glad to run from it. 


In the margin Nashe explained what he meant by “‘imper- 
fect embryo:” 


An imperfect embryo I may well call it for I, having begun 
but the induction and the first act of it, the other four acts, 
without my consent or the least guess of my drift or scope, by 
the players were supplied, which bred both their trouble and 
mine too. 


One of the more curious manuscripts associated with 
Shakespeare is the Northumberland MS which contains es- 
says and speeches by Francis Bacon, a letter by Sir Philip 
Sidney and a copy of Leicester’s Commonwealth. The first page 
gives a partial list of contents and the rest of this page is 
covered by a second hand with scribbles such as ‘Mr. Francis 
Bacon,” many repetitions of the whole or part of the name 
“William Shakespeare,” the titles of the plays ‘‘Richard the 
second,” and ‘Richard the third,” the word “honorificabili- 
tudine” from Love’s Labor’s Lost, and finally, barely legible 
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allusions to Thomas Nashe and The Isle of Dogs, namely: “‘Isle 
of Dogs frmnt,” and ‘’Thomas Nashe & inferior players.” 

Thomas Nashe, in Lenten Stuff, blames some lawyer, per- 
haps Francis Bacon, for reading seditious matter into his Isle 
of Dogs: 


For, if but carelessly betwixt sleeping and waking, I write I 
know not what against plebeian publicans and sinners (no 
better than the sworn brothers of candlestick turners and tin- 
kers) and leave some terms in suspense that my post-haste 
want of argent [money] will not give me elbow room enough 
to explain or examine as I would, out steps me an infant squib 
of the Inns of Court that hath not half greased his dining cap, 
or scarce warmed his lawyer’s cushion, and he, to approve 
himself an extravagant statesman, catcheth a rush, and abso- 
lutely concludeth, it is meant of the Emperor of Russia, and 
that it will utterly mar the traffic into that country if all the 
Pamphlets be not called in and suppressed, wherein that libel- 
ing word is mentioned...a number of God’s fools, these, I say 
out of some discourses of mine, which were a mingle mangle 
cum purre, and I knew not what to make of myself, have 
fished out such a deep politic state meaning, as if ] had all the 
secrets of Court or Commonwealth at my fingers’ ends. Talk 
I of a bear, O, it is such a man that emblazons him in his arms, 
or of a wolf, a fox, or a chameleon, any lording whom they 
do not affect, it is meant by. 


Released from prison for the Isle of Dogs affair, Ben Jonson 
gave up acting and collaborating with other writers and 
struck out on his own. There is a story that he showed one 
of his manuscripts to Shakespeare after the other actors re- 
jected it, and Shakespeare saw some good in it and recom- 
mended the play. Ben Jonson’s companions in prison, Gabriel 
Spencer and Robert Shaw, went to work for Henslowe, sign- 
ing as witnesses, along with the playwright Antony Munday, 
to an agreement wherein Thomas Heywood bound himself 
to act only for Henslowe the next two years. 

On September 20, 1598, Toby Mathew, who, as a lad of 
seventeen, had participated in Essex’s entertainment for 
Queen’s day three years before, wrote to Dudley Carleton in 
Paris of an Almain or German who lost 300 crowns at a new 
play called Every Man in His Humor, Ben Jonson’s first play, 
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and most likely the play that he sold to Shakespeare. Later 
when Jonson published his plays in Folio, he gave the list of 
actors for Every Man in His Humor, saying that the play was 
first acted in the year 1598 by the Lord Chamberlain’s ser- 
vants. Shakespeare heads the list of actors: Will. Shakespeare, 
Aug. Philips, Hen. Condel, Will Slye, Will. Kempe, Ric. Bur- 
bage, Joh. Hemings, Tho. Pope, Chr. Beeston, and Joh. Duke. 
Ben Jonson was then only twenty-five years old, Shakespeare 
thirty-four, and the relationship between the two at that time 
was that of a young writer, Ben Jonson, selling his first play 
to an actor, William Shakespeare. 

Shortly after his play reached the public stage, Ben Jonson 
was involved in a quarrel with the same Gabriel Spencer who, 
a year earlier, was arrested with him for the Isle of Dogs. On 
September 22, the wealthy theatrical entrepeneur, Philip Hen- 
slowe, wrote his son-in-law, Ned Allen, that ‘“Gabriel [Spen- 
cer] was slain in Hogsdon Fields by the hands of Benjamin 
Jonson, bricklayer.” Ben Jonson was again imprisoned but 
escaped hanging by reading his neck verse, that is by pleading 
benefit of clergy and translating a passage taken at random 
from the Latin bible. 

The year 1598 is a year during which not a single record 
has been found of Christopher Marlowe under any of his 
aliases. Sir Robert Sidney was in Flushing till mid-March and 
during this time Rowland Whyte kept him informed of events 
at the Court and, as usual, sought to procure his leave from 
the Queen. Sir Robert Cecil was off on a mission to the King 
of France, and Ralegh and Essex alternately entertained them- 
selves at court or were dispatched to defend the English coasts 
on the news that the Spanish fleet was in the Channel. The 
young Earl of Southampton was involved in a petty quarrel, 
arising out of a game of primero: 


The quarrel of Lord Southampton to Ambrose Willoughby 
grew upon this: that he with Sir Walter Ralegh and Mr. Parker, 
being at primero in the Presence Chamber, the Queen was 
gone to bed, and he, being there as squire for the body, desired 
them to give over. Anon, after he spoke to them again, that if 
they would not leave, he would call in the guard to pull down 
the board, which Sir Walter Ralegh, seeing put up his money 
and went his ways. But my Lord Southampton took exception 
at him, and told him he would remember it; and so, finding 
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him between the tennis court wall and the garden, struck him, 
and Willoughby pulled off some of his locks. The Queen gave 
Willoughby thanks for what he did in the Presence, and told 
him he had done better if he had sent him to the porter’s lodge, 
to see who durst have fetched him out. 


A few days later, on January 30, Whyte reported that Cecil 
was being feasted on the eve of his departure for Paris: 


Lord Compton, Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Ralegh, Lord 
Southampton do severally feast Mr. Secretary before he depart, 
and have plays and banquets. Lady Derby, Lady Walsingham, 
Mrs. Anne Russell are of the company, and Lady Ralegh. 


Sir Robert Cecil was a bon vivant. He liked good food, 
enjoyed the performance of plays and the company of beauti- 
ful women. Since Cecil was going to Paris to dissuade the 
King from a treaty with Spain, one of the plays that were 
performed on this occasion must surely have been Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost, which deals with the French Court. There is little 
doubt that these plays were staged by the Chamberlain’s men, 
Shakespeare included. 

Not trusting affairs at home to continue to his advantage 
in his absence, Cecil kept putting off his trip, and a few weeks 
later more plays were staged for him at Essex house: 


Sir Gilly Merrick made at Essex House yesternight [February 
14, 1598] a very great supper. There were at it my ladies Leices- 
ter, Northumberland, Bedford, Essex, Rich, and my lords of 
Essex, Rutland, Mountjoy and others. They had two plays 
which kept them up till one o’clock after midnight. 


A few days before Whyte had reported the gossip that Essex 
was in love with Lady Bedford. But no more is heard of Es- 
sex’s infatuation. Rather, it is Sir Robert Sidney himself who 
is considered, by some at least, to be too amorous, as 
Whyte remarks: 


Some do imagine that you shall be vice-Chamberlain, yet 
they say you are too young, and too amorous to be conversant 
with and amongst the ladies. 
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In preparation for Sidney’s stay in London we do not find 
Whyte looking for a suitable house to rent near the Court. It 
seems that the Countess of Pembroke had prevailed upon her 
husband to allow her brother to live at Baynard’s Castle, and 
Whyte began to stock it with wood, coal and beer. He says: 


I do prepare Baynard’s Castle for you, where you shall have 
all the rooms upon the waterside for my Lady and the 
children. 


These rooms, with a view of the traffic on the Thames, sound 
quite attractive. Pictures of the castle, no two alike, survive 
but no plan of the rooms. Marlowe lived at Baynard’s Castle 
from time to time. The Castle was destroyed in the great fire 
of 1666. 

As usual, while Sir Robert Sidney desired leave from Flush- 
ing to be at the Court, his brother-in-law, Pembroke, desired 
leave to be absent from the Court to be home at Wilton or in 
Wales. According to a letter by Whyte on March 1: 


Mr. Massinger is newly come up from the Ear] of Pembroke, 
with letters to the Queen for his Lordship’s leave to be away 
this St. George’s Day. My Lady [the Countess of Pembroke], 
your sister, hath written most earnestly once again to my Lord 
Treasurer to procure your leave to return; and now again there 
is a new hope the matter may go forward, for 900 [Burghley] 
seems willing to yield to the demands. 200 [Cecil] was ever an 
enemy unto it, by 24 [Ralegh’s] counsel, which was plainly 
discovered of late. 


Ralegh had secretly opposed the return of Sidney to Lon- 
don as Sidney was his rival for the position of Vice-Chamber- 
lain. But Sidney’s leave was granted the very next day. 

The movements of Thomas Nashe and Christopher Mar- 
lowe during the year 1598 can be filled in retrospectively from 
Nashe’s Lenten Stuff which was entered on the Stationers’ Reg- 
ister on January 11, 1599. As noted previously, Nashe, on the 
title page, recommended it as reading for all kitchen clerks, 
and we assume that he had Marlowe in mind. The kitchen 
clerk was the chief officer of a household and that was proba- 
bly Marlowe’s position throughout 1598 at Carisbrooke Castle 
on the Isle of Wight. Essentially Marlowe was a bookkeeper 
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and his distaste for this task is revealed in the numerous roles 
in plays, Othello in particular, which have a character with a 
name something like Cassius, or bookkeeper, roles that ap- 
pear to be autobiographical. Since Lenten Stuffe has many allu- 
sions to Marlowe’s plays and poetry Nashe wrote it while 
under Marlowe’s influence, perhaps after an extended visit, 
and that Marlowe at the time was busy writing plays, encour- 
aged to do so by the fact that the Chamberflain’s men were 
now at his disposal and his plays were being well received 
at Court. Lenten Stuffe shows that Nashe had some contact 
with the plays Henry IV, Richard III, Henry V, Henry VI, Doctor 
Faustus, Much Ado About Nothing, and the poem Hero and Lean- 
der. These were probably the works that Marlowe was in- 
volved with the previous year. A good number of them were 
in the hands of William Shakespeare by September 1598. On 
September 7 the Palladis Tamia of Francis Meres was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register, and in it we read, under the head- 
ing ‘‘A Comparative Discourse of Our English Poets with the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets,’ the following: 


As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy 
and Tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare among the 
English is the most exce]lent in both kinds for the stage. For 
comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Love's 
Labor's Lost, his Love’s Labor’s won, his Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy his Richard Il, 
Richard Il, Henry IV, King John, Titus Andronicus, and his Romeo 
and Juliet. 


With the possible exception of the anonymous King John 
this is the first time these plays are mentioned in print. There 
is, of course, no known play by the title of Love’s Labor’s Won 
and it is probably the same play as Love's Labor's Lost but 
revised by Shakespeare to heighten its popular appeal. Here 
Shakespeare fell into a trap in changing the word “‘lost’’ in 
the title to “won.” Though the opposite of to lose is to win, 
the opposite of the meaning of “the labor of love is lost,’’ is 
“the labor of love is rewarded.” To say that labor is won is 
nonsense and though this was a subtlety beyond Shake- 
speare’s command of language, few modern scholars have 
noticed it. 

Palladis Tamia, though compiled by Francis Meres, was writ- 
ten under the guiding hand of the publisher, Nicholas Ling. 
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Meres, an ecclesiastic lacking or awaiting an appointment, 
spent a few years in London as a literary hack. According to 
Don Cameron Allen, who has made the most extensive study 
of Meres’s dreary output: 


In truth, Meres was neither a profound nor industrious gath- 
erer of commonplaces; in many respects the Palladis Tamia 
seems to be the work of a hack who had a contractual obliga- 
tion to fulfill. One is now aware that most of the similes in the 
collection are simply translated from Erasmus’ Parabolae sive 
Similiae, and that all of the historical examples—the lists of 
temperate men, the anecdotes on Greek and Latin writers, and 
other similar allusions—came from the encyclopaedic Officina 
of Ravis Textor...Meres’ motivation was...to prove that English 
literature need not doff cap to the classics. 


Anyone who would make a greater claim for Meres’ origi- 
nality or reliability should be condemned to reading the 
whole of Palladis Tamia. Yet, in spite of his lack of critical 
judgment, Meres, a simple man, does provide us with infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere. As to Shakespeare’s plays, 
it would appear that Shakespeare, familiar with the work of 
the Stationers in Paul’s Churchyard, knew of Ling’s project 
and anxious to be known as an English author himself, pro- 
vided Meres with information on his plays. In a real sense 
they were Shakespeare’s plays, his property but not from his 
pen, a subtlety that was not labored when he let Meres browse 
through his playbooks and note down the titles in his com- 
monplace book. 

As to his remarks on Christopher Marlowe, Meres bor- 
rowed from Beard’s account of Marlowe’s death, adding that 
Marlowe was killed by a rival in a lewd love. 


As Iodelle, a French tragical poet, being an epicure and an 
atheist, made a pitiful end; so our tragical poet Marlowe for 
his epicurism and atheism had a tragical death. You may read 
of this Marlowe more at large in the Theatre of God's Judgments. 
As the poet Lycophron was shot to death by a certain rival of 
his; so Christopher Marlowe was stabbed to death by a bawdy 
servingman, a rival of his in his lewd love. 


According to Marlowe’s biographer, John Bakeless: 
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In the light of subsequent discoveries, it is clear that Meres 
was inventing the ‘‘lewd love” in order to perfect his compari- 
son to Lycophron, who according to Ovid was killed on the 
stage by a rival lover. 


In 1598 we first encounter a published play with Shake- 
speare given as the author. It was not entered in the Statio- 
ners’ Register. The title page reads: 


A Pleasant Conceited Comedy called Love's Labor's Lost, as it 
was presented before her Highness this last Christmas. Newly 
corrected and augmented by W. Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare did not go so far as to say that he wrote the 
play but only that he had corrected and augmented it. This 
edition, like all the editions published in Quarto, is considered 
to be the work of a literary pirate and not of the author, and 
far from being corrected, it is a mutilated version of the play. 
The only reasonable explanation is that Shakespeare himself 
was the pirate, that his corrections were in fact botches since 
he probably did not have the whole play but only the scenes 
wherein he acted, and that the author was in fact Christo- 
pher Marlowe. 

In 1598 Marlowe, as Hugh Sanford, received attention from 
an unexpected quarter. John Florio attacked him in his intro- 
duction to World of Words. John Florio was a highly cultivated 
man, one of a small group of Italian scholars who had come 
to England to teach and to write, among them the scientist 
Bruno Giordano and the founder of international law, Gentili. 
Florio was descended from an Italian Jewish family who had 
become Christians. His father, Michael Angelo Florio had 
been a Franciscan monk, as he tells us: “Unhappy indeed was 
my state when in the Franciscan habit I was buried in infinite 
superstitions or rather idolatries against my conscience.” In 
1548 the elder Florio was arrested and imprisoned in Rome 
for several years, whence he escaped to England. In London 
Michael Angelo Florio joined two other ex-friars and was 
preacher at a church of Italians where he got a woman preg- 
nant. The elder Florio eventually married the woman whose 
child was John Florio, but was forced to leave England for 
Switzerland where he spent the rest of his life as the pastor 
of the Italian Protestant church at Soglio. In Switzerland John 
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Florio, the child, was brought up in the English as well as in 
the Italian tongue and his father meanwhile translated George 
Bauer’s De Re Metalica into Italian, dedicating the work to 
Queen Elizabeth. John Florio was trained by his father for a 
career in England, where he arrived about 1576. For his pupils 
in Italian John Florio had the leading English aristocrats. In 
1578, in London, he published his first course book in Italian: 
First Fruits. He became a friend and brother-in-law of Samuel 
Daniel and over the years labored on an Italian-English dic- 
tionary, one of the best of its time. It was in the first edition 
of this dictionary, World of Words, that Florio attacked Hugh 
Sanford, not by name, but under his initials, H. S. Until re- 
cently it was believed that Florio was actually attacking Wil- 
liam Shakespeare but Frances Yates proved that this was not 
the case. It was probably the rival poet, Samuel Daniel, who 
had incited Florio against Hugh Sanford. Florio began his 
attack as follows: 


There is another sort of leering curs, that rather snarl than 
bite, whereof I could instance in one, who lighting upon a good 
sonnet of a gentleman’s, a friend of mine [Samuel Daniel], that 
loved better to be a poet than to be counted so, called the 
author a rimer, notwithstanding he [Daniel] had more skill in 
good poetry than my sly gentleman [Hugh Sanford, or Mar- 
lowe] seemed to have in good manners or humanity. But my 
quarrel is to a toothless dog, that hateth where he cannot hurt, 
and would fain bite, when he hath no teeth. His name is H. S. 

This fellow, this H. S., reading (for I would you should know 
he is a reader and a writer too) under my last epistle to the 
reader J. F. made as familiar a word of F. as if I had been 
his brother. 


We already have a good picture of Christopher Marlowe: 
a rival of Samuel Daniel's, relatively without influence and 
therefore harmless, one who read widely and was also a 
writer. As to the letters I. F., they are John Florio’s initials, I. 
F. for Iohn Florio, and a few years before he had signed the 
introduction to his Second Fruits merely: “Resolute I. F.“" Ap- 
parently Marlowe as Hugh Sanford had interpreted it to 
mean: Resolute In Fucking. 

Florio goes on and on in his railing against Hugh Sanford, 
interpreting the initials H. S. as: Haeres Stultitiae, Homo Sim- 
plex, Hara Suillina, Hostis Studiosorum, Hircus Satiricus, 
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these in Latin. In Italian Florio calls him Hedera Seguace, Har- 
pia Subata, Humore Superbo, Hipocrito Simulatore, and in 
English: Huff Snuff, Horse Stealer, Hob Sowter, Hugh Sot, 
Humphrey Swineshead, and Hodge Sowgelder. Florio con- 
cludes: 


Now Master H.§S., if this do gaul you, forbear kicking hereaf- 
ter, and in the meantime you may make you a plaster of your 
dried marjoram. 


In the latter remark Florio is referring to the title page of 
the 1593 edition of Sidney’s The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
where Marlowe, representing himself by a marjoram bush, 
addresses a sow, representing Bess of Hardwick, with the 
words: “‘Non tibi spiro, ’’not for thee my fragrance. 

Apparently Marlowe or Hugh Sanford had made John Flo- 
rio an object of ridicule among his friends or accomplices, as 
Florio says: 


Let H. S. hiss, and his accomplices quarrel, and all break 
their galls. I have a great faction of good writers to bandy 
with me. 


Think they to set their teeth on tender stuff? 

But they shall mar their teeth, and find me tough. 
Those that to break me strive, 

I’ll break them if I thrive. 


Yet had not H. S. so causelessly, so witlessly provoked me, 
I could not have been hired, or induced against my nature, 
against my manner thus far to have urged him; though happily 
hereafter I shall rather contemn him, than further pursue him. 


From the above sample of Florio’s poetry we can under- 
stand why he looked up to Samuel Daniel as a great poet and 
not a rimer. Daniel on occasion wrote commendatory verses 
for Florio’s works. Another writer in Florio’s camp was Nich- 
olas Breton, who seems not to have been involved in this 
quarrel with H. S. In 1603 Breton addressed John Florio as 
‘““My very loving and approved good friend, the lover of all 
virtues and laborer in good studies, Signor John Florio, perfect 
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reader of the Italian language,” and thanked him for “your 
many undeserved kind passages.”’ 

Samuel Daniel was dismissed from the service of the Count- 
ess of Pembroke sometime before 1594, a loss he ever la- 
mented, and it must have been with some satisfaction that he 
learned that Hugh Sanford suffered a like dismissal in 1595. 
Samuel Daniel never ceased his efforts to be reinstated and 
the news, late in 1597, that Marlowe or Hugh Sanford was 
back at Wilton dealing in a marriage between Lord Herbert 
and Lady Bridget, was probably the real occasion of Florio’s 
attack in World of Words. Hugh Sanford and Samuel Daniel 
may have met at Wilton House in 1597. In the play Twelfth 
Night we find an officious Malvolio, representing Samuel 
Daniel, in a scene reminiscent of the card-playing in the 
Queen’s Presence Chamber, while the Queen was asleep. 
While the Countess Olivia (the Countess of Pembroke) is 
asleep, Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Christopher Marlowe) and 
Sir Toby Belch (Toby Mathew), boon companions, spend the 
night in reveling and song as Maria the maid serves them 
drink. Malvolio enters and exclaims: 


My masters, are you mad, or what are you? Have you no 
wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this 
time of night? do ye make an alehouse of my lady’s house, that 
ye squeak out your coziers’ catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice. Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time 
in you? 


Malvolio would have Sir Toby Belch leave, but Maria bids 
him stay. Malvolio upbraids her: 


Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady’s favor at anything 
more than contempt, you would not give means for this uncivil 
rule. She shall know of it, by this hand. 

To the above Maria replies: 


Go shake your ears! 


That Sir Toby Belch represents the lively young Toby Ma- 
thew is clear since his father was bishop of Salisbury, two 
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miles from Wilton House. Toby was a bon vivant, a lover of 
cards, wenches, wine and oaths, puns, quibbles, pictures and 
song. Even later, when he had taken Holy Orders in Spain he 
returned to London, according to Chamberlain in a letter to 
Dudley Carlton. “’...grown very gay or rather gaudy in his 
attire.” It is doubtful that he practised his ministry while in 
England, whether he was a Papist or just another spy. He 
surely was no Puritan, being attacked by the latter in 1640 as 


..a most impudent man, who flies to all banquets and feasts, 
called or not called, never quiet, always in action, a perpetual 
motion, thrusting himself into all conversations of superiors, 
he urgeth conferences familiarly that he may fish out the 
minds of men. 


Toby Mathew’s letters were later published by the mad 
son of the poet John Donne with specific details suppressed, 
making them almost useless as a source of biographical infor- 
mation. Three letters are from the Countess of Pembroke, pre- 
sumably to Toby Mathew and there are many other letters 
which appear to be from the Countess. That Toby Mathew 
was aware that Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night was none other 
than himself is evidenced by a letter from Chamberlain to 
Dudley Carlton on February 7, 1618, saying: 


Yesterday I met Mr. Toby Mathew, whom I had not seen 
these six months, since which time, to my seeing he is much 
defeated. He told me he was going to a play at the Blackfriars. 


The play that Toby went to see was most likely Twelfth 
Night as it was performed shortly after for King James on 
Easter Monday. To see himself young again in the play would 
have done much to revive his fallen spirits. 

How Marlowe, alias Hugh Sanford, could portray himself 
mockingly as Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the play Twelfth 
Night, is easily seen if we remember that as a young poet he 
saw himself as rose-cheeked Adonis but now, at age 34, the 
bloom in his cheeks had faded and they were pale. It is also 
at age 34 that Marlowe alias Hugh Sanford had a portrait 
made of himself, a picture that has been called the Hampton 
Court portrait of Shakespeare. Thus, this portrait would have 
been made in 1598 and Marlowe might have wryly noted the 
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loss of color from the cheeks that appears in the Cambrdige 
portrait made at age 21 in 1585. So this 1598 portrait of Mar- 
lowe is evidence that the sitter is the author of the plays, for 
this portrait is the one that was used in 1623 to make the 
engraving of the portrait of Shakespeare that appeared in the 
First folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays. Not only is the pose 
the same and the features somewhat similar, but the clothing 
worn by the sitter in each case is identical. The first folio 
edition of Shakespeare was prepared by Ben Jonson working 
at Penshurst Place from whence the Hampton Court portrait 
of Marlowe came. Either Sir Robert Sidney was presented 
with this portrait by Marlowe (as Hugh Sanford), or he ac- 
quired it with Marlowe’s papers after Sanford’s death. 

When Nashe fled London late in 1597 because of the Isle of 
Dogs affair, he took refuge in one of his old haunts, Caris- 
brooke Castle, and there, after a brief vacation, Marlowe, as 
Captain William Cook, found employment for him, sending 
him off on a trip. Since the trip was confidential in purpose 
we cannot learn much about it even in Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe. 
Nashe described the trip briefly: 


Avoid or give ground I did, I will not go from it: and post 
varios casus, variable Knight arrant adventures and outroads 
and inroads, at great Yarmouth in Norfolk I arrived in the 
latter end of Autumn. 


By outroads and inroads Nashe means going from port to 
port along the coast of England by sea. He writes as though 
he had personally visited the seaports of Plymouth, South- 
ampton and Portsmouth and says that he could write as copi- 
ously of the Cinque Ports and other coastal towns as he could 
of Yarmouth, and had intended to do so, so as not to appear 
to favor the city that had shown him such hospitality, but 
changed his mind. Nashe admits that he had ‘‘not traveled 
far from our own realm.” Linking the places that Nashe men- 
tions into an itinerary it would appear that he started at Caris- 
brooke, went from Portsmouth to Plymouth and then back 
east and northeast up the coast of England to Yarmouth. 

After Lenten Stuffe, registered January 11, 1599, a few 
months before Essex’s ill-fated Irish campaign, Nashe disap- 
pears. He may have perished in that campaign, however, the 
following explanation of his subsequent movements and fate 
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is indicated by other events. Nashe’s journey to Yarmouth 
was no idle affair. He was there on a matter of business to 
arrange for a shipment of red herring, a fish highly prized in 
the Catholic countries who were its chief importers and, what 
is more important, a staple of diet that did not easily spoil. 
The Spanish Navy was ill-fed for the lack of food that would 
keep at sea. In the letter of 1603, where a commissioner of 
spies writes that his principal responsibility was to provide 
shipping from Flushing for these missions, he recalls that he 
lost only one such ship on which he had laded 500 of goods 
to be sold to the enemy. The ships with a Dutch crew loyal 
to Spain were laden with cargo to serve as cover for their 
clandestine mission. But what better cargo for the purpose 
than the prized red herring of Yarmouth, so badly needed to 
provision the ships of the Adelantado. Thus while Marlowe 
the spy commissioner, who wrote the unsigned letter in 1603, 
arranged for a ship from Flushing, he sent Nashe to Yarmouth 
to contract for the cargo, some £500 worth of red herring. 
Nashe visited the ports along the way picking up whatever 
other intelligence might be useful in arranging the delivery. 
The purpose of the mission to the Groin was not, of course, 
to provision the enemy but to place another spy. In this case 
the spy was one not approved by Marlowe because of his 
poor knowledge of Spanish but he was forced to accept him 
either by Mr. William Waad, clerk of the Privy Council, or by 
Sir Robert Cecil to whom he reported. As the letter of 1603 
reports, the Spaniards at Coruna discovered the spy and put 
him to death. The letter is reproduced in full in Chapter XX. 

Briefly, in 1598/89, having seen Lenten Stuffe through the 
press, Thomas Nashe arranged for a cargo of red herring to 
be loaded on the Dutch ship and, disguising himself as a 
Dutch sailor since he knew the language tolerably well, he 
sailed with the ship to Coruna as Marlowe's agent for the 
cargo. Posing as a member of the crew he was arrested and 
condemned to the galleys. News of Nashe’s fate reached 
Plymouth whence he had set sail but no detailed account of 
his fate has survived. In 1601 the Reverend Charles Fitzgeffrey 
of Plymouth published a book of epigrams, including this one 
on Nashe: 


THOMAS NASHE 
Quum Mors edictum Jovis imperiale secuta, 
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Vitales Nashi extingueret atra faces: 

Armatam juveni linguam calamumque tremendum 
(Fulmina bina) prius insidiosa rapit, 

Mox illum aggreditur nudum atque invadit inerme 
Atque ita de victo vate trophaea refert, 

Cui si vel calamus praesto vel lingua fuisset, 

Ipsa quidem metuit truculenta more. 


or, in translation: 


THOMAS NASHE 
When Death, at Jupiter’s command, 
Assayed to snuff out Nashe’s lively flame 
She first robbed the youth in two great blows 
Of his ready tongue and mighty pen; 
Only then, the poet naked and disarmed, 
Did she dare approach to snatch her prize, 
Who, had he still his power of speech and pen 
Would have frightened even Her to death. 


The above touching epitaph has led to the conjecture that 
Nashe was partly paralyzed before his death. What is more 
likely is that Nashe, like the rest of the crew, became a galley 
slave, his wrists chained to the oars and his tongue cut out, 
though the latter, if true, was not a usual punishment. The 
memory of Nashe’s fate seems to have haunted Fitzgeffrey 
the rest of his days for many years later he published a book 
of sermons including one on “Compassion towards captives, 
chiefly towards our brethern and countrymen who are in mis- 
erable bondage in Barbery.” English captives in Barbary were 
galley slaves. 

Thomas Dekker in A Knight’s Conjuring corroborates the 
conjecture that Nashe had risked his life in a dangerous ven- 
ture involving pickled herrings: 


[Nashe, railing on his] dry-fisted Patrons...accusing them of 
his untimely death, because if they had given his Muse that 
cherishment which she most worthily deserved, he had fed to 
his dying day on fat Capons, burnt sack and Sugar, and not 
so desperately ventured his life and shortened his days by 
keeping company with pickle herrings. 
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If the Reverend Fitzgeffrey was so affected by Nashe’s mis- 
fortune, it was a tragedy beyond all others for Christopher 
Marlowe and would explain why ever after he carried about 
him that treasured letter from Nashe addressed to himself as 
Mr. William Cotton. That tragedy and the others pervade the 
tragedy of King Lear where the King himself quotes from the 
Cotton letter: 


Then they for sudden joy did weep, and I for sorrow sung. 


In the cruel stamping out of Gloucester’s eyes by Cornwall 
we may believe that Marlowe feared a similar fate had be- 
fallen Nashe as a spy. Gloucester’s son Edgar is easily identi- 
fied with Nashe as he feigns madness and calls himself Tom, 
giving the occasion for passages of nonsense in which Mar- 
lowe was able to give rein to his concealed grief. In the scene 
on the cliffs of Dover, Gloucester and Edgar re-enact Mar- 
lowe’s and Nashes first visit there some twenty years before: 


Come on, sir, here’s the place; stand still 

How fearful 
And dizzy ‘tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on th’ unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


The play King Lear also remembers Nashe’s inoffensive sat- 
ire, now heard no more: 


Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd? 
Thy sheep be in the corn; 
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And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm. 


And, perhaps, all that survives of Nashe’s part of the play Isle 
of Dogs is now to be found enshrined in a speech by Poor Tom: 


Tom will throw his head at them. Avaunt, you curs! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite; 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail; 

For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leaped the hatch, and all are fled. 

Do de, de de. Sessa! Come, march to wakes and fairs 
and market-towns, 

Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 


There is, of course, much more to the play King Lear, than an 
elegy on Tom Nashe, but even in this Marlowe was repaying a 
debt that it is given to few to be able to do. In 1593 Thomas 
Nashe added an elegy on the death of Cristopher Marlowe 
to the play, Dido, Queen of Carthage, thinking Marlowe dead. 
But Marlowe, happily alive, had hopes that his troubles could 
be ironed out before his faked death at Deptford became 
known. So, the elegy was withdrawn and today not a single 
copy remains. The “jolly shepherd,” Thomas Nashe, sleepeth 
and his readers hear no more the blast of his minikin mouth. 
Poor Tom’s inkhorn is dry. 
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ally made to serve aboard their men-of-war. For exam- 
ple, on July 23, 1599, Sir William Brown, writing to Sir 
Robert Sidney tells of two English boys who had escaped: 


Ta crews of ships captured by the Spaniards were usu- 


Yesterday senight [July 15], came two English boys from 
Dunkirk aboard our men-of-war, rowing in a smal] boat, and 
so escaped. The one had been prisoner two years, the other 
nine months, but served aboard the ships of war of Dunkirk; 
the one was aboard with an uncle of his in the Mary Rose, this 
last voyage. 


The fact that an English boy had been serving on a Spanish 
man-of-war nine months on July 15, 1599, implies that his 
ship was captured the previous October. But this would not 
be the same ship on which Thomas Nashe was captured, since 
that was a Dutch ship with a Dutch crew and, as far as we 
know, Nashe and the unfortunate spy were the only two En- 
glishmen aboard. The Spaniards dealt with captured crews 
more humanely than did the British. They were often set free 
or at worst, they were condemned to the galleys. On July 26, 
1600, Rowland Whyte wrote Sidney from London: 
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Two of our merchant's ships are taken in the Straits; the one 
that resisted is kept, and her men put to the galleys; the other 
that yielded lost their goods only, the ship and the men were 
suffered to come away. 


On December 6, 1600, two Spanish galleys with a number 
of Englishmen on board were shipwrecked on a sand bar at 
Villa Neuva east of Faro, two hours before daybreak. This we 
learn from a letter written to Sir Robert Sidney by Sir William 
Brown at Flushing: 


By my last I advertised you what was heard out of Spain 
by a man that came in a ship of Emden. Since, there is come 
hither one that landed at Amsterdam, a young man born in 
this town, who hath been thirty months upon the galleys in 
Spain who says thus much. His name is Symin Adrianson, 
and he escaped out of Spain by this means: He was in a galley 
called the Lusera, the captain whereof was Francisco Peres, 
and in their company another galley called St. Diego, both 
new galleys, which being sent to Faro to fetch away the silver 
that was in a ship that came from the Indies and was there 
cast away, but the silver saved to bring it to Seville; by the 
way, as they went, were both cast away upon the bar of Villa 
Neuva, the 6th of December, two hours before day. This youth 
swam on shore, having his bolts off, and so over hills and 
mountains escaped. He thinks that there were 500 men at the 
least lost in both of them, for most of the slaves were chained, 
and in every galley were 27 oars of a side, and to every oar 
four slaves. There was an Englishman whom he can call no 
otherwise but Captain William, who was in the same galley 
with him, whom he says to be likewise escaped. He says that 
they [the Spaniards] missed still, when this ship that was cast 
away with the silver came to Faro into the Cundad, three or 
four of their Indian fleet; beside one light ship, which he said 
was taken by an English ship and the captain carried away, 
but the rest of the men were well beaten and sent into Spain 
in the ship; but he says that the report was that they had taken 
in her a million and more. He says their galley was destined, 
as soon as she had returned, to go convoy the Adelantado to 
Seville, being a special galley destined for his service, and they 
should have taken him in at St. Lucas. 
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According to the anonymous spy commissioner in his letter 
of 1603, of the many spies placed in Spain by the British and 
by other countries only one was lost—so we do not have to 
sift through many such incidents to find Nashe. Nashe as a 
galley slave was not executed, yet died some time after his 
capture. It is then likely that Nashe was in one of the two 
galleys that were shipwrecked on the bar of Villa Neuva on 
December 6, 1600. The first report of his death is by Rev. 
Fitgeffrey shortly after in 1601, who would have gotten his 
information from the Englishman, Captain Williams, who es- 
caped. The Dutch captain of the ship that took Nashe to the 
Groin is probably Cornelius Maertens, as he is reported a 
prisoner in the galleys by Sir William Brown in a letter from 
Flushing to Sir Robert Sidney on April 8, 1601: 


Out of Spain the last news I hear is that one that went with 
Cornelius Maertens into Spain (who is now prisoner upon the 
galleys) is escaped by this means. The Adelantado, upon the 
apprehension of Cornelius Maertens, told him that so long as 
they had eyes in their heads they should not be released out 
of the galleys. The young man, that is returned, perceiving 
this, made means to make it known that he would do great 
service, and the Adelantado sent for him and promised him 
16 ducats a month. And so he was released and sent to a castle 
near the seaside, where the Adelantado demanded him many 
questions, as first how many engines lay in Flushing—he an- 
swered sixteen; then, in Tervere—he answered a thousand 
men; in Middleburgh—he answered 4000; in Tergoose, Syrick- 
sea—he said he knew not, when he went hence then were the 
new Guises and English in Tervere, and French and English 
in Middleburgh. He was asked if he knew the Wheelings—he 
said, yea; they asked if he would undertake to bring galleys 
and shipping into Sluce, he answered, yes, and that he would 
safely do it or else that he was content they should cast him 
overboard. But, being in the castle in a chamber where the 
sails and cables were put that were taken from arrested ships, 
he made thereby means for himself to escape by night out of 
the window, and so got to a Scots ship that lay in the road, 
and they disguised him into their apparel and so conveyed 
him unto a ship that returned for France. 


Since there were other English spies in Coruna, the news 
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of the loss of Captain Maertens’ ship and the fate of the crew 
reached Marlowe soon after. Nashe, at least, was alive, but 
Marlowe could not leave him to his fate without doing every- 
thing in his power to effect his release. Placing an English spy 
in the Spanish Court was a relatively simple matter as the 
English Seminary was nearby and much of the Court business 
was conducted by the clergy. Young educated Englishmen, 
though not above suspicion, were welcome at the seminary 
where they would be given another name (so that they could 
not easily be traced), ordained and sent back to England as 
so-called seminary priests. On May 30, 1599, only a few 
months after Nashe’s disappearance, we find the following 
entry in the register of the College of St. Alban’s, the English 
seminary in Valladolid. 


John Mathew [in the margin someone had entered his real 
name: “alias Christopher Marlowe’’], of Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted to this college on May 30, 1599 and took the oath on 
February 1600. 


The register itself is titled: 


The book of Alumni of this College of St. Alban’s, containing 
the names of all those who have been admitted to this college 
from the day it opened, which was September 1, 1589. This 
book contains also the day of admission of everyone in this 
college, the day he was sent into England, and other events 
here and elsewhere pertaining to them until their death. 


Accordingly the register gives the following additional bio- 
graphical data on John Mathew, alias Christopher Marlowe: 


John Mathew, born and educated in Cambridge, came to 
this college on May 30, being 27 years of age [Marlowe was 
then 35]. He came by way of St. Omer [a Catholic seminary in 
France] with two other companions. He was a student at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge for seven years and there made a Bach- 
elor and a Master of Arts. He was converted to acknowledge 
and profess the Catholic faith by Father Thomas Wright, and 
he was later received into the Church by Father Hugo, at that 
time detained in the Clink Prison for fifteen days, before he 
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left England and was sent to St. Omer with letters of recom- 
mendation by Father Garnet of the Society of Jesus. There he 
humbly asked admission to this college that he might become 
a priest and be sent to do the work of the Lord in England. 


Thus, some months before May 1599 Marlowe took the 
well-traveled route of an English spy sent to the Spanish 
Court. He was “‘converted” by a Father Thomas Wright and 
received into the Church by a Father Hugo in the Clink Prison 
on Bankside. Father Hugo was then detained in the prison 
but Marlowe apparently was not. Next, Marlowe, having 
demonstrated the sincerity of his conversion, received letters 
of recommendation to St. Omer from Father Garnett, a most 
valued recommendation as Garnett was the leading Jesuit in 
England. He is thought by some to be the Jesuit equivocator 
in Macbeth ‘that could swear in both of the scales against 
either scale.” At St. Omer Marlowe asked admission to St. 
Alban’s in Valladolid, readily given since St. Omer’s was 
bursting at the seams with English students. There was noth- 
ing ingenious in any of this and the Spanish Jesuits were well 
aware that not all such converts were sincere or loyal to the 
Church. At Valladolid there is a book, Liber Primi Examinis, 
which gives an account of the elaborate screening process that 
was used to prevent undesirables, spies in particular, from 
being admitted to the college. A new student would be exam- 
ined in great detail as to his place of birth, parents, education, 
classmates, friends, and his Catholic faith. Only after a candi- 
date had passed this ordeal successfully was his name entered 
into the book of alumni. But of course, the screening process 
was no surprise to Marlowe and he came well prepared for it. 

Marlowe did not give his true background, no spy in his 
tight mind ever does, but rather a background that would 
serve his purpose and which he could defend under examina- 
tion. There was indeed a Christopher Morley (or Marlowe) 
who had attended Trinity College at Cambridge and Marlowe 
simply took the identity of another man with the same name, 
but this Christopher Morley, some years younger than Mar- 
lowe and living in London, was dead in 1596. Marlowe knew 
of him only because of the confusion of names. Like other 
English seminarians on the continent, Marlowe took a second 
name, the name by which he would be known in the Church, 
in this case, John Mathew. He probably took the name John 
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from his father and the name Mathew from his friend Toby 
Mathew who at this time was either a Catholic or in sympathy 
with them. Marlowe’s professed university education at Holy 
Trinity was a high recommendation in the eyes of the Jesuits 
and his chief gift, playwrighting, was one that they prized. 
William H. McCabe in his An Introduction to Jesuit Theatre 
quotes Bacon as saying: “the Jesuits appear not to despise this 
kind of discipline...of excellent use. I mean stage-playing.”’ 
And as to social standing a priest ranked with a knight and 
was addressed by the title of Sir, as for example, Sir Hugh 
Evans, the Welsh parson in Merry Wives of Windsor and Sir 
Oliver Martext, the vicar in As You Like It. 

Once in the College of St. Alban’s in Valladolid, Marlowe 
could begin his search for Thomas Nashe, either in the records 
at the Court or by discrete enquiry. There would be no harm 
in making known the loss of a friend or relative in the wars 
or even to speculate that he might now be a galley slave. 
Further, like the spies that went before him, Marlowe would 
already know just how to extend his influence outside the 
college walls, to beg alms, to send messages even to England, 
to be allowed trips to settle his financial or family affairs, and 
even to use his influence in England from time to time for the 
Spanish or Catholic cause. However, it seems that it was all 
to no avail and that Marlowe must have learned that the gal- 
ley to which Thomas Nashe had been assigned was lost in a 
shipwreck. In King Lear there is a line which suggests that 
Marlowe even roamed the countryside searching for his 
friend: 


Do de, de, de. Sessa! 
Come, march to wakes and fairs and market towns. 
Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 


Indeed, Marlowe would have been free to do so as the semi- 
narians at Valladolid were commonly sent far afield, to Seville 
or to Portugal to beg alms for their support. 

Although John Mathew, alias Christopher Marlowe, was 
admitted to the seminary at Valladolid on May 30, 1599, we 
find Hugh Sanford, alias Christopher Marlowe in London 
twice in the latter part of the same year, apparently on an 
extended leave that ended with the Christmas holidays, for 
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John Mathew is found at Valladolid in February of the follow- 
ing year to take the oath required of all the seminarians to 
return to England and work for the Church. On August 14, 
1599 Rowland Whyte informed Sidney by letter: 


I conferred with Mr. Sanford about [the Presidency] of 
Wales and acquainted Lord Herbert as well; all shall be done 
that may be. 


Apparently all three, Whyte, Sanford and Lord Herbert 
were at Baynard’s Castle on that day in London. On December 
22 of the same year Whyte reported: 


Mr. Sanford is here and tells me that Lord Herbert has 
brought his father to be willing to resign his place to you. But 
it must be handled that her Majesty be first moved to know 
whether she will be pleased to bestow it on you. This Mr. 
Sanford told me in secret, that I should labor to get you over...I 
hear that the Earl of Pembroke will be here against St. George’s 
feast [April 23]; a fitter time could not be devised to go about 
it, then at that present. 


At this time Rowland Whyte and Hugh Sanford were at 
Baynard’s Castle but Sanford apparently had just arrived 
from Wilton where Lord Herbert was sick with the ague. If 
Hugh Sanford is the seminarian John Mathew then he was 
back in Spain the following year for on February 2, 1600 Jo- 
annes Matheus alias Christopherus Marlerus took the semi- 
narian’s oath at Valladolid. There is one final mention of 
Hugh Sanford as possibly being in London during the time 
that John Mathew is supposed to be in Spain. On September 
26, 1600, Whyte reported to Sidney: 


My Lord Herbert resolves this year to show himself a man 
at arms, and prepares for it; and, because it is his first time of 
running [at tilt], it were good he came in with some excellent 
device. I am bold to make it known to your Lordship because 
you may take some time to study upon it, that if you please 
to honor my Lord Herbert with your advice. My fear is, that 
Mr. Sanford will, in his humor, persuade my lord to some 
pedantic invention. 
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What Whyte feared was another device like the Earl of Es- 
sex’s device in 1595 in which Marlowe had a part, long dreary 
speeches that bored the Queen, her comment being that had 
she known of the flattering speeches beforehand she would 
not have attended. 

That Marlowe, alias John Mathew, alias Hugh Sanford, was 
probably in London in the autumn of 1600 is supported by 
two other facts. First the autumn season was a time of vaca- 
tion at St. Alban’s and one could then take leave without 
interrupting his studies. Another fact supporting Marlowe’s 
presence in London at this time is the entry in the Stationer’s 
Registers on August 4 of the play As You Like It as a book 
to be stayed, that is, not licensed for publication. This was 
obviously a maneuver by Marlowe to prevent Shakespeare 
from publishing another play under his own name. Shake- 
speare began this practice about the time that Marlowe left for 
Spain, beginning with the play Love’s Labor's Lost as ‘newly 
corrected by William Shakespeare” in 1598 and, more boldly 
the following year with the play Henry IV, published as by 
William Shakespeare. And, indeed, the inhibition had its in- 
tended effect as the play As You Like If was not published 
unti] the First Folio in 1623. 

The fall of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, dominated the 
events of the years 1599 to 1601. He had been sent to Ireland 
to subdue the rebel Tyrone in high hopes of advancing him- 
self and his followers, his victory in Ireland—never 
doubted—to be but a stepping stone to his ambitions. But he 
was badly defeated instead. Worse, he had raised a great 
many of his men to be knights, not a means to ingratiate 
himself with the Queen. Among the Earl’s followers were Sir 
Robert Sidney, the Earl of Southampton and John Harington. 
For a while Essex had hoped for a change in the fortunes of 
war but after a succession of reverses he gave over his com- 
mand and returned to England to throw himself on the mercy 
of the Queen. Essex arrived at the Queen’s chambers at None- 
such on September 28, 1599, and his arrival was witnessed by 
Rowland Whyte who described it as follows. 


About 11 o'clock he was ready and went up again to the 
Queen and conferred with her till half an hour after twelve. 
As yet all was well, and her usage very gracious towards him. 
He went to dinner and during that time discoursed merely of 
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his travels and journeys in Ireland. He was visited frankly by 
all sorts. Only strangeness is observed between him and Mr. 
Secretary and that party. Going from dinner he spied me and 
demanded how you did. Then he went up to the Queen but 
found her much changed in that small time, for she began to 
call him to question for his return, and was not satisfied in the 
manner of his coming away and leaving all things at so great 
hazard. She appointed the lords to hear him and so they went 
to Council in the afternoon, Lord Chamberlain, Lord North, 
Mr. Secretary and Mr. Controller; and he went with them, 
where they sat an hour. But nothing was determined or yet 
known; belike it is referred to a full Council, for all the Lords 
are sent for to be here this day. It is mistrusted that for his 
disobedience he shall be committed. 


The Privy Council laid the following charges against Essex 
for his conduct of the Irish campaign: “’...his making Lord 
Southampton General of the Horse; his making of knights; 
his going into Munster contrary to instructions; his return, 
being expressly commanded by her Majesty to stay.” For over 
a year the Council and the Queen debated his fate. It seems 
Essex might have recouped their good favor had he been will- 
ing to go back to Ireland but this he refused to do and for 
some time there was no one who could be persuaded to take 
his place. 

In a public pronouncement from the Star Chamber on No- 
vember 30, 1599 defending the Queen’s position, Essex was 
charged with concluding a truce with the rebel Tyrone dis- 
honorable to the state and returning without her Majesty’s 
leave. It was claimed that the Queen had spent £300,000 from 
April to December in Ireland. 

The very month that Essex returned from Ireland, Septem- 
ber, 1599, Rowland Whyte was married, keeping this fact a 
secret for several months. The following July his wife pre- 
sented him with a son. In September Rowland Whyte became 
a marriage broker for young Lord Herbert, evidence that 
Hugh Sanford was now out of the country, though Whyte 
had mentioned him two weeks before. Whyte’s purpose was 
anything but romantic. Lord Herbert was to be offered as a 
match to the niece of the Lord Admiral in exchange for the 
latter’s influence with the Queen to obtain the Presidency of 
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Wales for Sidney. The story is told in Whyte’s letter of Sep- 
tember 12, 1599 to Sir Robert Sidney. 


...1 am credibly made believe by a very wise and grave man 
that at this instant the Lord Admiral is able to do with the 
Queen as much as my Lord Leicester was if he list to use his 
credit with her. I mean, as from myself, to break unto him the 
marriage of my Lord Herbert with his niece and to tell him 
that your lordship being here and wrought to deal in it might 
induce both the Lord Herbert and my Lady, his mother, to 
harken unto it. If anything advance you, it must be this, for I 
see no other way... 


Whyte’s proposal for a match between Lord Herbert and 
Nottingham’s niece, though never carried out, had its in- 
tended effect. In March 1600 he reported: 


My Lord Herbert will be here upon Wednesday [March 12]. 
He must be the honorable instrument of much good to your 
Lordship, and I find your Lordship will be thoroughly dealt 
withal upon your return by the Earl of Nottingham in the 
matter I so often mentioned unto you. If it bring you honor 
and contentment to all parties, I shall think myself happy to 
have been the first motioner of it. 


On June 7, 1600 Whyte wrote Sidney: ‘“Lord Herbert bids me 
tell you that Lord Nottingham assured him you shall come 
over soon.” By August Whyte had abandoned any hope of 
arranging a marriage for Lord Herbert, reporting to Sidney: 


My Lord Herbert is very well. I now hear little of that matter 
intended by the Earl of Nottingham towards him; only I ob- 
serve he makes very much of him, but I do not find any dispo- 
sition at all in this gallant young Lord to marry. 


What Whyte did not know was that Lord Herbert had his 
eye fixed on another young lady, the Queen’s maid of honor, 
Mistress Anne Fitton. And, like a young man in love, he 
played the gallant to the hilt as revealed in the following 
excerpt from Whyte’s letters. 


My Lord Herbert means to follow the camp and bids me 
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write unto you, that if yourself come not over, he means to 
make bold with you and send for Bayleigh [a horse] to Pensh- 
urst to serve upon. If you have any armor or pistols that may 
stead him for himself only, he desires he may have the use of 
them till your own return... 


Sir Robert Sidney had finally gotten his leave from the 
Queen by pleading illness but the winter was not as happy 
as Lord Herbert had hoped. On January 5, attending his dying 
father at Wilton, he wrote to Sir Robert Cecil: 


Sir. You have given me so many testimonies of your love 
that I will plainly and absolutely put myself into your hands. 
I was sent unto by a very friend of mine to come post to the 
Court and not to fail of being there to wait on Tuesday at 
dinner, if I would not utterly lose the Queen’s favor, a sentence 
of little more comfort than hanging. Therefore, if ever you will 
express your love, let me find it in this for if I cannot obtain 
her Majesty’s favor to remain with my Lord [Pembroke] in his 
weakness, I shall quite overthrow my fortune. His physician 
tells me he cannot live out this winter, nothing now supporting 
his body but his mind, so fond of my presence, that one day 
in my absence he gave away 1000 marks, and though to him 
to whom I can afford anything, yet I could have been con- 
tented to have had it left to mine own discretion. The sight of 
me only, prevents many of the like. You see both the shoals I 
am like to suffer shipwreck on. 


To whomever Pembroke gave the 1000 marks it was a dear 
friend of Lord Herbert, most likely Sir Robert Sidney who 
was then at Wilton and addressed the following letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil on January 12: 


Right Honorable. I am very much grieved to understand 
that her Majesty is offended with my coming down hither. I 
hear also that it pleased your honor to ask for me and to wish 
that I were at the Court which makes me to fear that her 
Majesty’s offense toward me is the greater. If it would please 
her to consider the weak estate of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
what I am to him, and how much I am indebted unto him, I 
assure myself her Majesty would say that I am bound to per- 
form for him a far greater matter than this was. Neither was 
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I commanded to stay otherwise than did seem to be a gracious 
care in her Majesty that I should not hurt myself by the jour- 
ney. And now I am stayed here for two or three days more 
through the weakness of my Lord of Pembroke, which I be- 
seech you to believe from me is very great. It is true he eats 
every meal abroad and hath looked upon all the sports this 
Christmas (which indeed were only made to give him some 
kind of contentment) and hath his memory and his senses as 
well as I have known them these many years. But for all that, 
I fear his friends shall not have him long, and when he is gone 
I shall lose him to whom, of all men (my father and mine elder 
brother excepted) I have been most bound. My Lord Herbert 
is bound in at stronger knot than I am, and his estate the worse 
that he is the more earnestly called for at the Court for, if he 
go, how little soever his stay be, | do not think he will ever 
see his father alive again. 


On January 18 Lord Herbert wrote Cecil: 


I do not think my lord can live forty-eight hours. He hath 
dealt as kindly with me as myself could desire; yet unless her 
Majesty deal graciously with me, my state will prove very 
hard. 


Within hours of this letter Pembroke passed away and the 
next day young Pembroke, the third Earl, made his grief 
known to Cecil: 


I am now at last fallen into your hands against my will. In 
the midst of my sorrows, I have taken the boldness to write 
unto her Majesty whom, if it please not to deal very graciously 
with me, I shall prove a poorer Earl than I was before a Lord. 


The second Earl of Pembroke, well trained by his father in 
the management of his estates, died a wealthy man and pro- 
vided handsomely for the Countess and the children. Though 
he did not quite trust his Countess with valuable household 
goods that she should keep until they passed to the third 
Earl, he changed his mind the day before he died, adding this 
codicil to his will: 


And where by my said last will I have appointed that the 
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said Lady Mary, my wife, shall give bond with sureties for the 
restitution of certain plate, jewels and household stuff, now 
my will is that the said lady Mary shall give no other bond 
than her own, for the true performance of the same and that 
no further security in that behalf shall be by my executors of 
her demanded. 


Young Pembroke’s concern for the Queen’s favor was well 
founded for he had gotten one of the Queen’s maids of honor 
pregnant. Mistress Mary Fitton was a wilfull, pretty and flir- 
tatious teenager who, having been admitted to the Queen’s 
circle, attracted the eye of the elderly Vice-Chamberlain, Sir 
Francis Knollys. Knollys was actually her godfather, but nev- 
ertheless he was deeply in love with her. Mistress Fitton was 
flattered by this attention from her superior, but unfortu- 
nately he was still married. Young Pembroke was attracted 
to the young lady the previous June at the marriage of another 
of the Queen’s maids of honor, Mistress Anne Russell. Ac- 
cording to Whyte: 


Mistress Anne Russell went from Court upon Monday last, 
with eighteen coaches, the like hath not been seen amongst the 
maids. The Queen in public used of her as gracious speeches 
as have been heard of any and commanded all the maids to 
accompany her to London; so did all the Lords of the Court. 


The Queen regarded her maids as daughters and she was 
solicitous to find for each of them a good match. It was the 
Queen who gave the bride away. On June 14, 1599 we hear 
from Rowland Whyte: 


Her Majesty is in very good health and purposes to honor 
Mistress Anne Russell’s marriage with her presence; it is 
thought she will stay here Monday and Tuesday. My Lord 
Cobham prepares his house for her Majesty to lie in, because 
it is near the Bridehouse [in Blackfriars]. There is to be a memo- 
rable mask of eight ladies. They have a strange dance newly 
invented. Their attire is this: each hath a skirt of cloth of silver, 
a rich waistcoat wrought with silks and gold and silver, a 
mantle of carnation taffeta cast under the arm, and their hair 
loose about their shoulders, curiously knotted and interlaced. 
These are the maskers: my Lady Dorothy, Mistress Fitton, Mis- 
tress Carey, Mistress Onslow, Mistress Southwell, Mistress 
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Bess Russell, Mistress Darcy, and my Lady Blanche Somerset. 
These dance to the music Apollo brings, and there is a fine 
speech that makes mention of a ninth, much to her honor and 
praise. The preparaton for this feast is sumptuous and great, 
but it is feared that the house in Blackfriars will be too little 
for such a company. 


A week after of the wedding, Whyte reported: 


This day, senight, her Majesty was at Blackfriars to grace 
the marriage of Lord Herbert (the son of the Earl of Worcester) 
to his wife. The bride met the Queen at the waterside where 
my Lord Cobham had provided a lectica [litter] made like 
half a litter, wherein she [the Queen] was carried to my Lady 
Russell's by six knights. Her Majesty dined there and, at night, 
went through Doctor Puddin’s house (who gave the Queen a 
fan) to my Lord Cobham’s where she supped. After supper 
the mask came in, as I wrote in my last, and delicate it was, 
to see eight ladies so prettily and richly attired. Mistress Fitton 
led, and after they had done all their own ceremonies, these 
eight lady maskers chose eight ladies more to dance the mea- 
sures. Mistress Fitton went to the Queen, and wooed her to 
dance. Her Majesty asked what she was. “Affection,” she said. 
” Affection!” said the Queen, ’’Affection is false.’’ 


It was about the time of Mistress Anne’s wedding, when 
Mistress Mary Fitton was in greatest favor, that she attracted 
the attention of Lord William Herbert. According to one 


gossip: 


One Mistress Martin, who dwelt at the Chopping Knife near 
Ludgate, told me that she hath seen priests marry gentle- 
women at the Court in that time when Mistress Fitton was in 
great favor and one of her Majesty’s maids of honor, and dur- 
ing the time that the Ear] of Pembroke [then still Lord Herbert] 
favored her, she would put off her head attire and tuck up her 
clothes and take a large white cloak and march as though she 
had been a man to meet the said Earl out of Court. 


On January 26, 1601, young Pembroke’s friend at Court, Sir 
John Stanhope, informed Sir George Carew of the im- 
pending storm: 
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Of the persecution which is like to befall the poor maid’s 
chamber in Court, and of Fitton’s afflictions, and lastly her 
commitment to my Lady Hawkins, of the discouragement 
thereby of the rest, though it be now out of your element 
to think of, yet I doubt not but that some friend doth more 
particularly advertise you. 


Carew’s other informant was Sir Robert Cecil who wrote to 
him on February 5: 


We have no news but there is a misfortune befallen Mistress 
Fitton, for she is proved with child and the Earl of Pembroke, 
being examined, confesses a fact but utterly renounces all mar- 
riage. I fear they will both dwell in the tower a while for the 
Queen hath vowed to send them thither. 


Sir William Brown at Flushing, hearing of these sad events, 
wrote his condolences to Sir Robert Sidney on February 5: 


I have heard of your cause of mourning; I am heartily sorry, 
the rather because my Lord Pembroke is under age. And for 
my Lord of Pembroke that now is, he is young enough and of 
no desperate fortune to overcome all misfortunes if once he 
may but indifferently recover the opinion he had in her Majes- 
ty’s conceipt. 


Toby Mathew, writing to Dudley Carleton on March 25 was 
a little more blunt: 


The Earl of Pembroke is committed to the Fleet [prison]; his 
cause is delivered of a boy who is dead. 


And Mistress Mary Fitton now lost her chance to marry 
the recently widowed Vice-Chamberlain, Sir William Knollys, 
who went on to marry a younger woman. In April her father, 
Sir Edward Fitton wrote to her sister Anne in London: 


Sweet Nan, I am very sorry that you are not well and so is 
your good gossip [Sir William Knollys] also, who hath him 
commended to you heartily. 1 pray you let him hear from you 
as I do. I am in some hope of your sister's enlargement [re- 
lease] shortly, but what will be the end with the Earl [of Pem- 
broke] I cannot tell. So soon as I can, you shall hear. 
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On May 16 Sir Edward Fitton wrote to Cecil: 


I can say nothing of the Earl, but my daughter is confident 
in her claim before God and wishes my Lord [Pembroke] and 
she might but meet before indifferent hearers. But for myself 
I expect no good from him that in all this time hath not showed 
any kindness. I count my daughter as good a gentlewoman as 
my Lord is, though the dignity of honor (be greater only in 
him) which hath beguiled her, I fear, except my Lord’s honesty 
be the greater virtue. 


The Fitton affair, touching the Queen, was not much noised 
about. Even the grand uncle of Mistress Mary Fitton who 
lived near the Court in the Strand did not know whether to 
believe the halting account of it communicated to him by her 
father. But what served to hush up the affair more than any- 
thing else was the trial for treason of the Earl of Essex on 
February 1, 1601. 

After Essex failed in Ireland he was content to give up all 
his honors and lead a retired life in the country. But Cecil and 
the Earl’s erstwhile follower, Sir Francis Bacon, would not let 
the matter die and magnified it into a case of treason. Essex’s 
only hope now was to rally popular support against the 
Queen’s counsellors. According to E. K. Chambers, the au- 
thority on Shakespeare and the Elizabethan stage: 


Some of his [Essex’s] followers seem to have conceived the 
idea of predisposing the mind of the populace to their cause 
by a dramatic representation of the dangers of evil counsellors 
and the possible remedy of a deposition, as illustrated in the 
case of Elizabeth’s predecessor, Richard II, in whom for some 
obscure reason the political thought of the time was fond of 
finding an analog to the Queen. Saturday, 7 February, the day 
before the outbreak [Essex’s rebellion] was chosen for the per- 
formance, and the players applied to were the Chamberlain’s. 
A deposition by Augustine Phillips, taken before Chief Justice 
Popham and Justice Fenner during the subsequent inquiries, 
records the transaction. 


The deposition is as follows: 
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The Examination of Augustine Phillips, servant unto the 
Lord Chamberlain and one of his players, taken the 28th of 
February, 1601, upon his oath. 

He says that on Friday last was senight or Thursday, Sir 
Charles Percy, Sir Josceline Percy and the Lord Mounteagle 
with some three more spoke to some of the players in the 
presence of this examinate to have the play of the deposing 
and killing of King Richard the Second to be played on Satur- 
day next, promising to get them x! s. [40 shillings] more than 
their ordinary to play it. Where this examinate and his fellows 
were determined to have played some other play, holding that 
play of King Richard to be so old and so long out of use, that 
they should have small or no company at it. But at their re- 
quest this examinate and his fellows were content to play it 
the Saturday and had their x! s [forty shillings] more than their 
ordinary for it, and so played it accordingly. 


After the performance of the play Essex and 300 of his fol- 
lowers paraded through London shouting: ‘‘For the Queen! 
A plot is laid for my life.” But at least Essex was to die honor- 
ably, fighting for his life rather than submit to a rigged trial 
for treason. For his ‘‘rebellion’’ he was condemned to death 
and executed on February 25, 1601. 

In all this tumult over the play Richard II Shakespeare him- 
self was not examined for treason. The first quarto was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1597 but without the deposition scene. 
A second quarto of Richard II appeared the following year 
with William Shakespeare as the author and either this was 
a small printing unnoticed by the authorities or Shakespeare 
was able to show to the satisfaction for the examiners that he 
was not the author and that his name had been affixed to 
the play without his authorization. This also happened when 
Shakespeare published The Passionate Pilgrim, a collection of 
his own poems and poems by Marlowe, Thomas Heywood 
and others, as ‘by William Shakespeare.” On this occasion 
Shakespeare was accused of plagiarism and Heywood, claim- 
ing to speak for Shakespeare as well as himself, protested 
against the theft and a new title page was then made up omit- 
ting Shakespeare’s name. In any case it did not appear too 
difficult for Shakespeare to claim or disclaim authorship as it 
suited his convenience. 

In the months following his victory over Essex, Sir Robert 
Cecil plucked at another morsel come his way. The young 
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Earl of Pembroke, in disgrace with the Queen and still in his 
minority, was now delivered into his hands. The doom that 
he had ever feared and all his friends had tried to prevent by 
a timely marriage now came about. Cecil exacted a price for 
his unwelcome guardianship and, since the Queen approved, 
Pembroke had no choice but to accept it. The day after his 
father’s will was proved in London at the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, on June 18, 1601, Pembroke wrote to Cecil: 


Sir. The imposition you laid upon me for my wardship, 
though it be a very heavy burden on my weak means, having 
sO many great payments to make besides, yet since it is her 
Majesty’s pleasure, I will not dispute it, but wholy submit 
myself to her sacred will. I think myself much favored by her 
Majesty, that it would please her to give me leave to go abroad 
to follow mine own business; but I cannot forbear telling of 
you that yet I endure a very grievous imprisonment and so 
(though not in the world’s misjudging opinion) yet in myself 
I feel still the same or a worse punishment. For do you account 
him a freeman that is restrained from coming where he most 
desires to be, and debarred from enjoying that comfort in re- 
spect of which all other earthly joys seem miseries, though he 
have a whole world else to walk in? In this vile case am I, 
whose miserable fortune it is to be banished from the sight 
of her in whose favor the balance consisted of my misery or 
happiness, and whose incomparable beauty was the only sun 
of my little world, that alone had power to give it life and 
heat. Now judge you whether this be a bondage or no. For 
mine own part I protest I think my fortune as slavish as any 
man’s that lives fettered in a galley. You have said you loved 
me and I have often found it, but a greater testimony you can 
never show of it than to use your best means to rid me out of 
this hell, and then shall I account you the restorer of that which 
was far dearer unto me than my life...Baynard’s Castle, this 
19th of June. 


Pembroke’s mention of a man “fettered in a galley,”’ corrob- 
orates our surmise of Nashe’s fate and reveals that Pembroke 
was aware of it and of the reason for Marlowe’s having gone 
to Spain. When he speaks of going “abroad to follow mine 
own business,” without revealing the nature of it he probably 
meant to visit Christopher Marlowe in Spain and we can be 
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almost equally certain that Cecil was not unaware of it. Pem- 
broke, who became 21 on April 8 was Cecil’s ward for only 
80 days but the extent of Cecil’s rapacity was not known until 
his father’s estate was settled on June 18. In fact, three weeks 
earlier he had been quite sanguine about his financial future, 
having squandered £1500 on a “jewel, called A Feather of 
Diamonds,” too dear a price we can be sure for something he 
did not need. The seller was his uncle, Sir Robert Sidney, who 
needed the money and bought it cheap from the diamond 
cutters in Holland. Now in financial distress the young Earl 
had but one hope, to marry well, as he should have done 
while his father was alive. And Marlowe, as Hugh Sanford, 
was the one man whom he trusted to procure a handsome 
dowry. 

Pembroke had tried to get Marlowe to return from Spain 
soon after his father died. A month after he had reached his 
majority in April he granted to Hugh Sanford and his wife 
Elizabeth a handsome dwelling near Wilton House as an in- 
ducement to return. This we learn from a survey of Pem- 
broke’s estates after his death (in 1630) when Sanford’s widow 
had already remarried and in 1632 was 65 years old. A copy 
of this survey was recently found in the foundations of a small 
building at Wilton Place. In 1632 Elizabeth Sanford Sharpe 
still occupied the dwelling as a tenant by indenture as appears 
in the survey: 


Tenants by Indenture...Elizabeth Sharpe (65), widow, holds 
for life by indenture, 20 May, 43 Elizabeth [the 43rd year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1601], by grant of William Earl of 
Pembroke, to Hugh Sanford, esquire, deceased and to the said 
Elizabeth his then wife, (i) a dwelling house of six ground 
rooms, five of them lofted over, a stable of two rooms, a garden 
adjoining, with the ground that the housing stands on, 930 
lugs [about 8200 square feet] in Pig Marsh in Wilton; and (it) 
a parcel of meadow ground on the other side of the river [the 
river Avon] against the said garden (about one acre) in Wilton, 
sometime in John Gearerd’s tenure; rent (i) 16 pence, (ii) 2 
shillings at Lady Day and Michaelmas by even portions. Re- 
puted to be worth £3. 


The dwelling and the meadow fronted on opposite sides of 
the river Avon. Two stable rooms would imply the keeping 
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of one or more cows and a riding horse. There was a loft over 
five of the six rooms on the ground floor. The rent for both 
properties of 2 shillings, 16 pence a year was to be paid on 
March 25 and September 29. The property was worth £3 a 
year. 

Having provided an inducement for Marlowe to return was 
the easy part, informing him of it was difficult. There were 
aspects to this gift which Pembroke could not easily commu- 
nicate by letter since Marlowe’s position and safety would be 
compromised if the Jesuits learned that he was lawfully mar- 
ried and therefore very likely a Protestant spy. 

One person who was immensely pleased by the gift was 
Marlowe's abandoned wife, Elizabeth. Come what may, she 
now possessed for life this house in the village, bordering on 
the river Avon and, across the river, a meadow for her cows. 
About the house we can imagine that she planted flowers and, 
in the garden, vegetables. Since she was a more accomplished 
woman than most, capable of conversing and telling stories, 
we can also imagine that young Pembroke enjoyed her com- 
pany and felt somewhat pleased with himself in doing this 
favor for her and her husband. Pembroke was 21, she was 34 
and both longed for the return of Marlowe, who was 37. There 
seemed to be only one way to do it: Pembroke must go to 
Spain and persuade him to come home to this little paradise. 
But that was not to be for he had been commanded to stay 
at Wilton and learn his duties as a lord. On August 13 he 
wrote the following letter to Sir Robert Cecil. 


Sir. ] have not yet been a day in the country and I am as 
weary of it as if I had been prisoner there seven years. I see I 
shall never turn good Justice of Peace. Therefore I pray if the 
Queen determine to continue my banishment and prefer sweet 
Sir Edward [Fitton] before me that you will assist me with 
your best means to get leave to go into some other land, that 
the change of the climate may purge me of melancholy, for 
else I shal] never be fit for any civil society. 1 have written 
sorrowfully complaining to my Lord Admiral that he will be 
pleased to move my suit again, since there is no appearance 
of grace. The patent of the Forest of Dean could not so speedily 
be gotten before my going out of town, but very shortly Arthur 
Massinger shall attend you with it, though there be so much 
past under general terms that I fear me it will seem somewhat 
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slight. Let me still have the happiness to be beloved by you 
and I will constantly remain your most affectionate friend to 
be commanded. Pembroke. 


As we learn, Pembroke was required to learn the business 
of estate management from the bottom up by taking on the 
duties of a Justice of the Peace, mediating disputes among his 
tenants, holding court in his dispersed manors and supervis- 
ing his officers in the assessing and collecting of rents. Eventu- 
ally he would be allowed to appoint and employ a Justice of 
the Peace for this purpose and Marlowe, as Hugh Sanford, 
was the man he had in mind. 

In the foregoing letter the Queen’s preferment of Sir Ed- 
ward Fitton over Pembroke was to redress the wrong done 
to his daughter, Mistress Mary Fitton. Pembroke was required 
to part with the Forest of Dean as compensation. 

A few weeks later Pembroke sent a third letter to Cecil 
requesting leave to go abroad. On August 26 he wrote: 


If the Queen continue her displeasure a little longer, un- 
doubtedly I shall turn clown, for Justice of Peace I can by no 
means frame unto, and one of the two a man that lives in the 
country must needs be. If you mean to have a gamester of me, 
you were best by some means to get me from hence; for here 
there is no game known but trump. Primero is held a conjuring 
word. Pray, Sir, if I write idly, pardon me for I have as little 
to do as many a man living. 


One suspects that his malapert performance as Justice of 
the Peace caused Pembroke to be regarded as a clown. He 
obviously did not take this chore seriously. Further one would 
surmise that while in London Pembroke would play primero 
with Cecil, a gambling game akin to poker, considered sinful 
in the country. Trump or triumph was a primitive game in 
comparison. Perhaps Pembroke played at it on his visits to 
Elizabeth Sanford. On September 2, soon after, Pembroke 
wrote again, begging leave: 


Sir, what love and thankfulness you could have expected 
from me if I had prevailed, the same to the best of my power 
you shall find me ready to perform on all occasions, now | am 
disgraced. Her Majesty, as I heard, when she promised Mr. 
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Mupersons a park after my Lordship’s your father’s death, 
when she knew how nearly it concerned my Lord Burghley 
in honor, recalled her promise, preserved my Lordship’s honor 
and graciously satisfied her servant another way. If it had 
pleased her Majesty as graciously to have conceived in this 
matter of the Forest of Dean, of that poor reputation I was 
desirous to preserve, the maintenance whereof might have en- 
abled to do her Majesty more honor and service than now I 
am able to perform, I should have been happy and Sir Edward 
Fitton might another way as well have been satisfied...I should 
be infinitely bound unto you if you could but get a promise 
that I should have leave to travel after the Parliament: it would 
make me more able to do her Majesty and my country service, 
and lessen if not wipe out the memory of my disgraces. 


There are three more undated letters by Pembroke to Sir 
Robert Cecil asking for leave to go abroad, attesting to the 
urgency of the trip so, after a half dozen or so futile appeals 
by letter to Cecil and the intercession of his uncle Sidney and 
the Lord Admiral, Pembroke finally obtained permission to 
travel abroad. He thanked Sir Robert Cecil as follows: 


I know not how to be sufficiently thankful for so great a 
favor bestowed on me in getting the Queen’s consent for my 
going beyond the seas, but you may assure yourself that while 
I live I will ever remain wholly devoted to do you service. | 
beseech you while her Majesty is in this good disposition, you 
wil] give order to Mr. Lake to draw my license, and procure 
her Majesty’s gracious hand, and then you shall be delivered 
from an importunate suitor that often troubled you with many 
idle businesses. 


No records have been found of Pembroke’s travels abroad, 
but neither has a search for them been made by any biogra- 
her. Pembroke must have left England sometime soon after 
Pig last letter to Cecil dated September 1, 1601, and before the 
end of the year 1601 which, in the Elizabethan calendar would 
be March 25, 1602. He returned well before May 5, 1602 when 
he is found at Baynard’s Castle in London. On that day Pem- 
broke sent a letter to Sir Julius Caesar, Master of Requests, on 
behalf of one Lewes Parry against the complaint of one Wil- 
cocks in the Court of Requests. Thus it would appear that 
Pembroke was abroad during the winter of 1601-02. 
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There is one man whose records have survived and who 
monitored Pembrokes comings and goings with a watchful 
eye: Sir Robert Cecil. Some years after Hugh Sanford passed 
away and William, the Earl of Pembroke was separated from 
his wife, the former Lady Mary Talbot, Sir Robert Cecil, then 
the Earl of Salisbury, wrote a letter to Pembroke’s father-in- 
law, the Earl of Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury had paid a hand- 
some dowry to have Pembroke as his son-in-law, knowing 
full well that Pembroke was only interested in the money. In 
this letter Salisbury lets Shrewsbury in on a secret: 


This is a quarrel taken rather to salute you and to wish you 
quickly rid of your shrewd son-in-law [Pembroke] who I hear 
is gone down to you, than as a matter worth your advertise- 
ment; only, I think it not amiss to tell you one pretty circum- 
stance: that when the French King heard he [Pembroke] was 
in Spain, he spoke much of the discourtesy the King of Spain 
should offer if he should give them [Pembroke’s party] any 
favor; but now when the rebel, the Earl of Tyrone, by winds 
contrary for Spain landed in France and desired to travel over- 
land to Rome, being wished to stay them [the French King 
was asked by England to prevent Tyrone’s travel] till the King 
[of Spain] be advertised, he [the King of France] changed his 
style and said that France was free. 


From Salisbury’s letter we learn that Pembroke first went 
to the French Court and, when he desired to go from there 
to Spain, the French King was offended and tried to dissuade 
him. He let it be known that he would be much offended if 
the young King of Spain, Philip II, about Pembroke’s age, 
showed Pembroke any favor. It was a logical trip abroad for 
Pembroke to take. He would stop at the French Court for the 
winter holidays, at the brilliant Court his uncle Sir Robert 
Sidney told him about and which is romanticized in the play 
Love's Labor's Lost. There, of course, he would be as popular 
as at the Court in London and, in France, the news of the 
Fitton affair, if it reached that far, would not hurt his reputa- 
tion in the least. At the French Court Pembroke found a great 
friend, the English ambassador, the very capable Sir Thomas 
Edmondes, who knew more about France and the gossip at 
the Court than did the French themselves. Edmondes was 
much taken with Pembroke and in later years we find him 
one of Pembroke’s followers. 


eee 
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After the winter entertainments had run their course in 
Paris, Pembroke’s visit to Marlowe was easily disguised as a 
desire to visit the young King Philip III at Valladolid. It must 
have seemed strange to the King of France, perhaps a reflec- 
tion on his hospitality, that Pembroke should wish to see 
Philip, having no political reason to do so—neither Cecil nor 
the Queen knew of it beforehand. And Cecil, at this time, was 
negotiating for a peace with Spain. 

The purpose of Pembroke’s meeting with Marlowe at Valla- 
dolid seems to have been to persuade him to return to En- 
gland where Pembroke had provided him with a dwelling 
house and land in Wilton and where he would take over the 
duties of Justice of the Peace. 

In all this, we must remember that Marlowe was still mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Sanford and that for all practical purposes 
he had abandoned her. Very little information on Marlowe’s 
domestic relations would have been available even while he 
was alive and what appears to survive in the Sonnets regard- 
ing these relations is obscure at best. We do not even know 
when the Sonnets were written. Those urging the Lord Her- 
bert to marry were certainly written on the occasion of the 
Herbert-Carey marriage negotiations in late 1595 when it was 
young Lord Herbert who balked. In the later negotiations for 
the marriage with Burghley’s grand-daughter, Lord Herbert 
was more than willing. Two other sonnets can be dated before 
the year 1599, that is, before the time that Marlowe left for 
Spain, and these are Sonnets 138 and 144 which appeared in 
1599 in Shakespeare’s The Passionate Pilgrim. These two son- 
nets, perhaps more than all the rest, are about the poet's love, 
either a fiancee or a wife, and would therefore have been 
written between 1596 and 1598. The first of these, Sonnet 138, 
is rather innocuous, complaining only that when Marlowe’s 
love tells him that he is young, she must take him for a simple- 
ton to believe it, but Marlowe is content to go along with the 
harmless deception. The next sonnet, Sonnet 144, shows that 
his wife was jealous of his love and friendship for Lord Her- 
bert and tried to drive herself a wedge between the two, ap- 
parently by an excessive attention to Lord Herbert himself. 
In this triangle Elizabeth was three years younger than Mar- 
lowe and thirteen years older than Lord Herbert, then about 
nineteen. Clearly it was Elizabeth who played the wanton. If 
she is the Dark Lady of the Sonnets then we know that she 
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had dark black hair, was dark complexioned, had large black, 
soulful eyes, and played the virginals. In Sonnet 133 the poet 
has one good thing to say about her: 


I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 

As any she belied with false compare. 


Sonnets 40 to 42 appear to have been written after 1599 
since Pembroke there has confessed an indiscretion for which 
he is forgiven. Was it an affair between Pembroke and Eliza- 
beth while Marlowe was in Spain? In Sonnet 40 Marlowe for- 
gives Pembroke for his theft. 


I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty; 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 

To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 


In Sonnet 41 he places the blame on Elizabeth: 


That thou has her, it is not all my grief, 

And yet it may be said I loved her dearly; 
That she hath thee is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye: 

Thou dost love her because thou know’st I love her, 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suff’ring my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross 

But here’s the joy: my friend and | are one; 
Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


The time of Pembroke’s visit to Spain was a time when both 
England and Spain had tired of the expense of war. Pem- 
broke’s visit to Valladolid would then have been considered 
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a sign of courtesy and little or no suspicion would have been 
attached to any meeting with Marlowe at the College of St. 
Alban’s. But a number of circumstances conspired to keep 
Marlowe where he was: the fall of Essex, the increased power 
of Sir Robert Cecil, the inferior status of Pembroke himself, 
the opposition of the Countess of Pembroke, the cool attitude 
of the Queen who enjoyed his plays but would not move a 
finger to advance him and, finally, the strained relations with 
his wife Elizabeth. 

Later in 1602, after Pembroke had returned to England, Wil- 
liam Vaughan, an English spy, who in his Golden Grove of 
1600 published the first reliable account of Marlowe’s death 
in 1593, sent a letter to the Privy Council from Pisa Italy, 
reporting on six Jesuits in Spain about to be sent to England 
and on six seminarians who would be soon ordained and sent 
over. Vaughan had previously reported to the Council from 
Calais on several other priests, one of whom, he had since 
learned was now detained in the Clink Prison. Apparently, 
in his travels through Europe, Vaughan had managed to keep 
in touch with events in London. 

Vaughan’s letter from Pisa, addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Sir Thomas Egerton, Sir Robert Cecil and the rest 
of the Council, gives the names of the following English 
priests: Rokewood, Faircloth, Robbins, Gwynn, Salisbury and 
Vincent, following which he gives the names of those soon to 
be ordained and sent to England, namely, Tibold, Marlowe, 
Johnson, Johnson, Greffon and Worthington. Each of these 
are described in detail although Vaughan did not actually see 
them but got his information from a second informer. The 
relevant portions of Vaughan’s letter on Marlowe are as 
follows: 


Pisa, July 4/14, 1602. I thought it the part of her Majesty’s 
loyal subject in these my travels to forewarn the Council of 
certain caterpillars, I mean Jesuits and seminary priests who, 
as I am credibly informed by two several men, whose names, 
under your pardon, according to promise instantly I conceal, 
are to be sent from the English seminary at Valladolid, in the 
kingdom of Castile in Spain, to pervert and withdraw her Maj- 
esty’s loyal subjects from their due obedience to her. 

In the said seminary there is...moreover, one Christopher 
Marlowe (as he will be called) but yet for certainty his name 
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is Christopher, sometime Master in Arts in Trinity College in 
Cambridge, of very low stature, well set, of a black round 
beard, not yet priest, but to come over in the mission of the 
next ensuing. 


Vaughan’s information agrees with the records at Valla- 
dolid and, indeed, Marlowe was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Valladolid the following September and was sent 
to England the next Spring. 


9, 4 The Court of 
King James 
e 


the days of Queen Elizabeth were numbered. On Decem- 
ber 28 Rowland Whyte at Baynard’s Castle wrote to Sir 
Robert Sidney at Penshurst: 


E the winter of 1602-03 one would not have thought that 


Little George delivered me your letter. Mistress Mary in the 
afternoon danced before the Queen two galliards with one Mr. 
Palmer, the admirablest dancer of this time. Both were much 
commended by her Majesty; then she danced with him a co- 
ranto. The Queen kissed Master William Sidney in the pres- 
ence as she came from the chapel. My Lady Warwick 
presented him. I would you were here some part of the Christ- 
mas, lest the Queen take offense. [George, Mary and William 
were Sidney’s children]. 


The Queen could not bear to think of her reign coming to 
an end and refused to name a successor. There were two 
candidates in line for the succession with essentially equiva- 
lent claims: James VI of Scotland, the son of Queen Mary who 
had been executed for treason, and Arbella his cousin who 
had the advantage that she was born on English soil. But 
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Arbella, approaching thirty, a virtual house prisoner in the 
custody of her grandmother, Bess of Hardwick, embarked on 
a scheme to marry the first man she met. She wrote to the 
Lord Beauchamp to marry his grandson Edward Seymour, 
much younger than she, planning to escape with the aid of 
her chaplain Starkey. The plan failed and Starkey committed 
suicide. Early in 1603 a second attempt by Arbella failed and 
she was removed to the care of the Earl of Kent at Wrest 
House. Having in this manner forfeited all hope of succeeding 
Elizabeth to the throne she was disinherited on March 20, 
1603 by her grandmother. 

Saturday morning at 2:00, on March 24, 1603, at Whitehall, 
as the Queen lay dying attended by her Council, it was Sir 
Robert Cecil who announced that at her last breath the Queen 
had signified James of Scotland to be her successor. It is not 
likely that she did so nor did it matter as all the Council had 
expected James to be elected. Only Ralegh and Essex, it was 
bruited about, would have held the Council’s right to select 
a successor from among their own members and Essex, now 
dead, could even claim the right by royal descent. But in fact, 
the entire spectrum of political persuasion, from Cecil to Ra- 
legh, from noblemen to mere gentlemen, had already made 
overtures to James VI of Scotland promising their support for 
his claim in hope of favor at his hands as King of England. 

As the Queen lay dying, Sir Robert Carey (the brother of 
the Lord Chamberlain) and the lawyer-poet John Davies stood 
by with fresh horses to carry the news to James in Scotland. 
They arrived in record time and, when James learned that 
Davies was the author of Nosce Teipsum, a poem on the im- 
mortality of the soul, he embraced him and conceived a con- 
siderable liking for him. Though it was thought by some that 
the dash to the north to inform King James was unseemly in 
its haste, James himself, now King James I of England, dallied 
on his way to London, purposely, it seems, to arrive late for 
Queen Elizabeth’s funeral which took place on April 28. His 
cousin Arbella, now set free by his command, also refused to 
attend the funeral of the Queen who had signed his mother’s 
death warrant. 

Because of the difference in calendars at that time, it was 
already April in Spain when Queen Elizabeth died, and Mar- 
lowe, alias John Mathew, having been sent over on the mis- 
sion to England on the first day of Spring, was already on his 
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way. If he, like James I, seemed to have traveled leisurely, it 
was for good reason. Albert J. Loomie, S. J.’ writes: 


The direct passage between England and Spain was, of 


course, long out of the question. The route was now an expen- 
sive challenge to the ingenuity of each student. The aliases and 
changes of disguise had become frequent. William Warford, 
for example, took two months to go from Seville to Amsterdam 
in the spring of 1591. He told his friends in Spain that careful 
consideration had to be given to clothes: “ which should not 
seem Spanish, and they could use Irish, Scotch, German, Polish 
or any other nation’s name rather than English because the 
name attracts the attention of all who hear it. All Englishmen 
are considered either great heretics or determined Catholics, 
and both the one and the other of these things have a danger 
of their own on these roads.” 


It was this uncertainty that made the journey by the south- 
ern ports of Spain become more frequent. In another passage 
Loomie describes an appeal by the Spanish Jesuits to the 
Council of State for an increase in travel expenses for priests 
returning to England: 


No one can go directly to the north, he [Father Creswell] 


argued, for in order to avoid discovery, they had to change 
their means of travel at least twice. “Some priests must stay 
many months in the ports of France and Holland before find- 
ing a safe route.” Then, on arrival, there were risks before 
encountering their friends. “This is the reason why many are 
captured in the ports, for they do not have the money to bribe 
the officials, who never accuse any one with money.” 


What a wonderful opportunity this was for Marlowe, a 
born mimic with an aptitude for disguise, to visit the countries 
he had admired in the past, Italy in particular, as we learn 
from the play Love's Labor's Lost: 


Venetia, Venetia, 
Chi non ti vede non # pretia. 


Knowing this and of Marlowe’s passion for fancy dress we 
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would fully expect him to go by way of Venice, there to buy 
clothes in the latest fashion. Some evidence survives that he 
did just that. There is a so-called Venice portrait of Shake- 
speare made about this time which we may suppose Marlowe 
left behind in Venice for his friends there. It resembles other 
Marlowe portraits in the display of a deformed left ear, proba- 
bly a dueling scar. In this portrait the sitter appears a little 
chubby and full-cheeked. Apparently the Castilian climate 
and regular seminary life brought back some color to Sir An- 
drew Agueface’s cheeks, though in the play Twelfth Night, 
upon meeting him the first time, Sir Toby Belch does not rec- 
ognize him at once, exclaiming: “Castiliano vulgo,” but then 
goes on to greet him as Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

On June 2, 1603, Marlowe was already in Flushing. On this 
day Sir William Brown wrote to Robert Sidney, now a baron, 
as follows: 


This Italian gentleman is recommended to me by Mr. Abra- 
ham, one of the preachers of this town as having abandoned 
his country, being a Venetian born, for religion. Yet he speaks 
Tuscan as well as any, as having been brought up a scholar 
from his youth. He desires to retain to some nobleman and so 
find means to live. I recommend him to you or my Lord of 
Pembroke or Southampton. I speak only on the preacher's re- 
port, who is a good scholar and no Puritan. 


In the same year Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham and Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, sent his brother-in-law Sir Robert Cecil 
a letter on the arrival at Douay of a Jesuit, “brave in his ap- 
parel and wearing a great black feather in his hat.” This man 
was subsequently lodged in the Gatehouse Prison. Though 
Marlowe’s name as a Jesuit was John Mathew, three weeks 
after Sir William Brown’s letter from Flushing one Ed Mathew 
is found lodged at the Court which might mean the Gatehouse 
Prison in Westminster, used as a holding tank for those to be 
examined by the Privy Council. This Ed Mathew is engaged 
writing letters to the King’s Master of Requests, Sir Julius 
Caesar, also at the Court, seeking to obtain a position prom- 
ised him by the Earl of Pembroke over the vehement objec- 
tions of the Earl’s mother, the Countess of Pembroke. On June 
21, 1603 Mathew wrote the following letter: 


Right Honorable. Whereas it pleased the King’s Majesty to 
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refer a matter depending in question between the right honor- 
able, the Countess of Pembroke and myself, to the hearing of 
the Lord Wotton and Mr. Vicechamberlain, who having heard 
the matter at large, have made the report and delivered it unto 
you to be preferred to the King’s Highness, which report, as I 
am informed, doth not so well satisfy her Ladyship as she 
expected. In regard whereof my desire is, for that I would be 
loathe to aggravate her ladyship’s further disfavor, and would 
give her all the satisfaction which lyeth in my power, that if her 
Ladyship will be so pleased to have the matter re-examined 
by whom it shall please her Ladyship to appoint, I shall be 
exceedingly contented, or if it not please her ladyship to accept 
me into her presence, Who I know can better judge herself 
than any other, and then if she in her ladyship’s wisdom shall 
see cause for me to endure her displeasure, and to have this 
imputation remain upon me, IJ shall submit myself to endure 
it or what else she in her discretion shall seem expedient. And 
if I may be so bold to entreat your Lordship so far at your 
leisure as to signify this much unto her and in the meantime 
to make stay of the report to the King’s Highness, you shall 
buy a poor gentleman, in all he may, ever to be ready to do 
you service. And so I rest. Your assured at commandment, Ed 
Mathew. From my lodging at Court the 21st of June, 1603. 


Mathew indicates that he already had received some favor 
over the objections of the Countess and now sought to be 
reconciled with her. The Countess had even refused to meet 
him and the tenor of Mathew’s letter seems to be to arrange 
a meeting with her by one means or another, confident that 
it would lead to a reconciliation. On July 4, writing to Sir 
Julius Caesar from the Court at Windsor, the Countess gave 
her answer. 


Sir. To make good unto his Majesty the reasons and truth 
that ] have apprehended and justly accepted against Mathew. 
I have to their great charge, as standing engaged upon mine 
honor, [sent] to his Highness Mathew to be the very author of 
so foul an indignity offered, as also to make good to the whole 
world, I would not possess his princely ears with any untruth. 
I have, I say to their great trouble and charge, brought up 
those so sufficient and honest men, and of good reputation, as 
will directly upon their oaths depose the truth. I have tendered 
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them to the Lord Wotton whose answer is the matter is past 
their hands. I will not say a strange answer unto me, but so 
far from my expectation, as the miracle hath brought a strange 
intelligence to me. So as now, I am left only unto you, that you 
will, for my sake, and at my earnest request, for a thorough 
satisfaction of his Highness, to take these men sworn, and that 
by your honorable means at least it may remain upon record. 
Until aptly you may possess his Majesty with the truth, so as 
the sooner you shall do it, the sooner you shall make me infi- 
nitely beholding unto you as an argument of the true feeling 
you hold of mine honor herein, whereof I am but too full of. 
And so resting, your ever thankful and most assured friend, 
M. Pembroke, Windsor, this fourth of July, 1603. 


It does not seem that anyone took the Countess and her 
witnesses seriously, neither Lord Wotton nor the Master of 
Requests. Another letter followed four days later, these letters 
signed by the Countess but written in another hand. 


Sir. I thank you for your great pains and kindness, in this 
troublesome business of mine, the which I assure you, I will 
not nor cannot forget. And now I am further to pray you to 
acquaint his Highness that you find I did nothing maliciously 
against Mathew, which I hope is proved before you, and of 
the effect of that proof, which is against him, I pray you inform 
his Majesty or otherwise I shall not be righted according to 
the truth and my expectation. Thus ever resting most thankful 
unto you, I bid you heartily farewell. Burnam, this 8th of 
July, 1603. 

[A postscript in the Countess’s own hand]: My trust is only 
in you now let me crave your thorough friendly proceeding 
touching this foul abuse that his Majesty may justly conceive 
the unworthiness of that base Mathew so as he may not receive 
any grace here, nor hold the place of a Justice in the country, 
having so apparently transgressed therein. It is the sister of 
Sir Philip Sidney whom you are to right and who will worthily 
deserve the same. Your affectionate friend. M. Pembroke. 


At this point it is clear that Ed Mathew has been appointed 
Justice of the Peace for the Earl of Pembroke and that the 
appointment was approved by the King. Considering that at 
this time King James spent his time riding and hunting with 
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the Earl of Pembroke there was little chance that the King 
would deny Pembroke his choice to please the Countess. Hav- 
ing failed in her campaign to deny Ed Mathew the position 
the Countess decided to take matters into her own hands, 
writing as follows: 


This day had that most injurious base companion prevailed 
had not strangers to me prevented my dishonor therein. My 
hope, nay, my confidence, was that you would have found 
time with His Majesty to have put this matter out of further 
question by fully informing him of the truth of my cause and 
this fellow’s approved [proved] villainy towards me. But I 
perceive, though you are willing, you can get no opportunity, 
which is no small cross unto me! Well, then must I work other- 
wise what I may, and to that end do post away this bearer 
praying you to deliver him the original examination which is 
under your hand and which is still in your own hands, you 
having sent me only the copy, that I may get it presented to 
his Majesty, thereby to give His Highness occasion to call you 
unto it. Not doubting then of your friendly proceeding ac- 
cording to your promise and my belief in you, which now is 
come to the touch. Fail me not, I beseech you, it concerns me 
nearly to urge thus to be righted by you. It is needless to tell 
you again and again, | shall be more than thankful. In haste, 
I rest, Your friend, C. M. Pembroke. 


In this last letter the Countess was furious, neglecting even 
the customary opening address, the date and the place from 
where she was writing. The letter was received by Sir Julius 
Caesar on July 14. 

During all this time the King was indeed busy, conferring 
knighthoods lavishly for a price. The Earl of Pembroke and 
his brother Philip had in a matter of weeks become the King’s 
great favorites. For a while Sir Robert Cecil was eclipsed and 
was not able to prevent the King from bestowing long sought 
honors on Sir Robert Sidney, Pembroke and their friends. 
Pembroke himself was elected to the Order of the Garter and 
on July 2, 1603, the King attended the installation at Windsor 
Castle. It was this last event that had brought the Countess 
of Pembroke and her daughter Anne to the Court at Windsor. 
Marlowe, now Hugh Sanford again, must surely have at- 
tended as one of Pembroke’s gentlemen. 
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Is Ed Mathew really the Jesuit John Mathew alias Christo- 
pher Marlowe now back in England as Hugh Sanford? Two 
pieces of evidence support this conclusion. In a subsequent 
letter Rowland Whyte refers to Hugh Sanford as a Justice of 
the Peace in the country. The letter of Ed Mathew to Sir Julius 
Caesar shows Marlowe’s distinctive capital ““B”’, as does the 
anonymous report of the spy commissioner who lost £500 in 
cargo and a servant at the Groin during the wars. The spy’s 
report was written about this time suing for the lucrative right 
of the Privy Seal in certain Welsh counties. However, we hear 
no more of John (or Ed) Mathew in England but shortly after 
the installation at Windsor we do find Hugh Sanford engaged 
for the third time in marriage negotiations for the third Earl 
of Pembroke. 

On September 17, 1603, Thomas Carew wrote to Mary, the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, the attractive daughter of Bess of 
Hardwick, as follows: 


Sir Thomas Edmondes asked me whether I had been ac- 
quainted with a motion of a match between my Lord of Pem- 
broke and Lady Mary [Lady Mary Talbot, the Countess’s 
daughter]; and then he made known to me that even very 
lately, that matter had been renewed by some followers of the 
Earl with whom he had speech; and told me that he did blame 
them for sticking at value of land in such a capitulation; and 
asked me whether I had occasion to wait of your Honors, and 
I told him, no. I thought it my part to acquaint your Honors 
what he had discovered unto me, proceeding to revive from 
one Sanford, a dealer for the Earl; and, for my own part, I 
wish and pray that a matter of that weight and importance 
may be entertained with all effectual success. 


It appears that Sir Thomas Edmondes, formerly Ambassa- 
dor to France, was on familiar terms with Hugh Sanford by 
whom he was entrusted with the intelligence of negotiations 
for a match between Pembroke and the Lady Mary Talbot. 
Edmondes thought that too much emphasis was being placed 
on the value of lands for the dowry. However, the Earl of 
Pembroke, conditioned by his former experiences, had come 
to regard marriage with anything but a romantic view; now, 
more than ever, it was to be the means of recovering his lost 
fortune. His agent, Sanford, may have had dealings with the 
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Earl of Shrewsbury some years before when, as tutor to Arbe- 
lla, he was still known as Christopher Morley. Arbella, having 
lost the succession to her cousin James, was now a free 
woman, free, that is, except to marry and bear a rival heir to 
the throne. On October 6, 1603, Arbella wrote to her cousin 
Lady Mary Talbot: “I must return at an appointed time to 
my book.” 

The Talbots and the Herberts were no strangers, having 
been briefly joined in a previous marriage and young Pem- 
broke seemed to be genuinely fond of his prospective father- 
in-law. On October 3, 1603 he wrote him an apology for being 
“half drunk tonight,” adding, ‘So may your princess of the 
blood [Arbella] grow a great queen, and then we shall be safe 
from the danger of mis-superscribing letters.’’ Arbella, at this 
time, was being considered for a match with Sigismund II, 
King of Poland. However, because of the suspicion raised to 
James I that some had plotted to place Arbella on the throne 
against James’ right, it was dangerous to write letters to or 
receive them from Arbella. It was Sir Robert Cecil who had 
raised these suspicions. 

In his youth Sir Robert Cecil had been warned by his father, 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, not to trust two men: the Earl 
of Essex and Sir Walter Ralegh. And since Cecil could not 
trust them while they lived there was only one thing to do. 
Essex was already dispatched and Ralegh, whom he had tried 
repeatedly to destroy, by accusing him of atheism in 1593 
for example, had always managed to save himself because of 
Elizabeth’s confidence in his integrity. That would not work 
with King James who himself feared a man of such accom- 
plishments and popularity as Ralegh and, further, in this in- 
stance Cecil was able to appeal to James’ cupidity. If Ralegh 
were convicted of treason, all the lands and patents that had 
been conferred upon him by Elizabeth would be forfeited to 
the crown. Sir Robert Cecil could also expect a portion to 
fall his way. On August 13, 1603, the French Ambassador De 
Beaumont wrote to his King, Henri IV: 


This untoward and ill-boding affair [the upcoming trial of 
Ralegh] infinitely harasses the King’s mind. But it afflicts and 
troubles the mind of Robert Cecil far more, as he has to bear 
the whole weight of it. And he undertakes and conducts it 
with so much enthusiasm that it is said he acts more from 
interest and passion than for the good of the state. 
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The trial of Ralegh was to take place at Winchester and for 
that purpose the King and his Court moved to Wilton House 
for a protracted stay, the expense of which must have been 
of some concern to Marlowe. On October 9, 1603, Thomas 
Edmondes wrote to Shrewsbury saying that the King planned 
to go to Wilton next and on October 25, 1603, Sir Robert Cecil 
wrote from the Court at Wilton notifying Shrewsbury that he 
had been appointed Lord Justice. Preparing for the trial of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Cecil two days later assured Shrewsbury that 
his brother, Henry Cavendish, Arbella’s favorite uncle, was 
implicated in the Ralegh conspiracy but not at all seriously. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury at the time was at Sheffield, involved 
in negotiating the treaty of marriage between his daughter 
Lady Mary and the Earl of Pembroke. The treaty was signed 
by him on November 6, 1603, and Marlowe as Sanford was 
surely there for the occasion. Meanwhile, Arbella, now an 
accomplished young lady, described in a letter to Shrewsbury 
as “justly the eighth wonder of the world,” tried valiantly to 
adapt to the Court and a life in London. She moved into a 
house in Blackfriars and on November 8, 1603, wrote her un- 
cle Shrewsbury: 


For want of a nunnery I have for a while retired myself to 
the Friars, where I have found by experience this term [the 
Michaelmas term] how much worse they thrive who say “go 
ye to the plow,”than, ‘Go we to the plow,” so that once more 
I am settling myself to follow the lawyers most diligently. 


A typical example of Arbella’s wit: not being allowed to 
marry nor able to find a nunnery, she had retired to the Friars. 
The devious ways of the law also amused her as she was then 
suing for a monopoly on oats, but she was also to witness, a 
few days later, one of the most remarkable performances of 
the law at the trial of Ralegh at Winchester. 

Sir Edward Coke had been preferred over Francis Bacon as 
Attorney General by Sir Robert Cecil himself and the rivalry, 
sometimes friendly, between Bacon and Coke continued to 
the very end of their long lives. Sir Edward Coke was a rela- 
tively wealthy man, both born to wealth and married to it. 
Fuller said of him: 


Beginning on a good bottom left him by his father, marrying 
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a wife of extraordinary wealth, having at the first great and 
gainful practice, afterwards many and profitable offices, being 
provident to choose good pennyworths in purchases, leading 
a thrifty life, living to a great age, during flourishing and 
peaceable times, no wonder if he advanced a fair estate. 


Coke’s gratitude to Cecil was boundless when, in 1602, Ce- 
cil forced his niece Lady Hatton to marry Coke with a dowry 
of £40,000. Of this amount it is said Lady Hatton received 
only £100 a year and, though she bore her husband children, 
she detested him and refused to take his name, being ever 
known as Lady Hatton. 

The trial of Ralegh at Winchester was conducted by Sir 
Edward Coke in the presence of King James, Sir Robert Cecil 
and many of the Court, including Arbella. Previously there 
had been another trial for treason in which the accused were 
found guilty. Coke’s tactic was to start with this case, which 
he called the Bye Plot, and link it by the association merely 
of the names he gave them, to what he called the Main Plot, 
of which Ralegh was accused. Taking Ralegh’s implication in 
the Main Plot as proved, Coke expatiated on the Bye, the 
treason of which had been exposed two days before, and so 
led the Court to assume that the Main was of equal treason. 
Sir Walter Ralegh at once reminded the Court that this was 
not proper: “I pray you remember, I am not charged with the 
Bye, being the treason of the priests.” Coke was unmoved 
and Ralegh exclaimed: “You tell me news I never heard of.” 
Coke's retort was that “You, Sir Walter Ralegh, have followed 
them of the Bye in imitation.”” ‘Prove one of these things,” 
demanded Ralegh. P. M. Handover, in her biography of Arbe- 
lla describes what followed: 


Conscious that he was being outwitted, Coke turned to the 
only ground on which Ralegh could be charged in the Main, 
Cobham’s confession. He put it to Ralegh: “I think you meant 
to make Arbella a titular Queen, of whose title I will speak 
nothing; but sure you meant to make her a stale. Ah! good 
lady,” he exclaimed with a virtuous sigh, ‘‘you could mean 
her no good.” As eyes were turned towards Arbella in her 
withdrawn gallery, Ralegh sneered, ‘’You tell me news, Mr. 
Attorney,” but when he pressed Coke to prove that he had 
ever had conversation with Arbella, the wily prosecutor 
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evaded the point. They went on to Cobham’s dealings with 
the Count d’Arenberg of which Ralegh denied all knowledge, 
and he took the first opportunity to return to the alleged con- 
spiracy to make Arbella Queen: “I protest before God, I never 
heard one word of it. If that be proved let me be guilty of 
10,000 treasons.” He went so far as to assert that she was a 
woman with whom he had no acquaintance, and of all whom 
he ever saw he liked the least. 


Ralegh was ordered to be executed on December 11 and 
fearless of death and expecting to die he wrote his well known 
letter to his wife, published later under the title “Today a 
man, tomorrow none.” On December 10 the King reprieved 
Ralegh and two other accused, including Cobham, and Ralegh 
was committed to the Tower for an indefinite imprisonment. 
Arbella’s reaction to the trial appears in a letter she wrote to 
her cousin Lady Mary Talbot on December 8, 1603: 


When any great matter comes in question, rest secure, | 
beseech you, that I am not interested in it as an actor, howso- 
ever the vanity of wicked men’s vain designs have made my 
name pass through a gross and subtle lawyer's lips of late, to 
the exercise and increase of my patience and not their credit. 


On December 18 Arbella wrote Shrewsbury: 


I have reserved the best news for the last and that is the 
King’s pardon of life to the non-executed traitors. I dare not 
begin to tell of the royal and wise manner of the King’s pro- 
ceeding there, lest I should find no end of extolling him for it, 
till I had written out a pair of bad eyes. 


After the trial at Winchester the Court continued for a while 
at Wilton House where the King was visited by the Venetian 
ambassadors to England, Piero Duodo and Nicolo Molin. 
They described their visit in a letter to the Doge and Senate 
as follows. 


After the dispatch of our four letters, the King, learning that 
we were uncomfortably lodged, gave orders that some of his 
officers were to be imprisoned, also twenty citizens of Salis- 
bury, who had denied us lodging in their houses... Yesterday 
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we were granted audience. Lord Harry Howard, brother of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, came to accompany us; he is a member of 
the Council and a great personage. With him was Sir Lewis 
Lewkenor, with five and twenty state carriages. We were con- 
veyed from Salisbury to Wilton, a village two miles out of 
Salisbury, where the King is lying in a palace belonging to the 
Earls of Pembroke. We reached Wilton at three in the after- 
noon, and after resting a little in a chamber which had been 
prepared for us, we went to meet his Majesty. The King, 
Queen, and Prince stood at a window to see us cross the court- 
yard on the way to his apartments; all the other windows were 
full of ladies and gentlemen. We believe that our suits must 
have made a fine show, both for numbers, for variety of livery, 
for the robes of silk and gold, the crowd of gentlemen, not 
merely from Venice, but from other cities, all sumptuously 
dressed. The Presence Chamber was crowded. At the thresh- 
old we made our first bow, and repeated it again in the middle 
of the room. The King was dressed in a cloak, lined with zibel- 
lini, and, for the rest, was habited as in the picture your Seren- 
ity has of him. Surrounded by the Prince and his Council he 
came down the steps of the dais, hat in hand, and came to meet 
us two yards away from the canopy. He gave us welcome, took 
our letters, and listened to the discourse I, Duodo, made, as 
brief as possible, for it was nearly night. The King listened with 
attention, then covered and bade us be covered. He replied to 
us in French... After that the King again apologised for our 
bad lodging. 


King James, whose mother was a Catholic at first urged a 
more lenient policy towards recusants and Jesuits, and one 
result of this policy is a first-hand account of a Jesuit traveling 
through Canterbury with a possible encounter there with one 
of Marlowe’s sisters, Dorothy Graddell, hostess of the George 
Inn. The account appears in Philip Caraman’s translation from 
Latin of the diary of Father William Weston. Like Marlowe, 
Father Weston had also been a King’s school scholar. When 
James came to the throne, Father Weston was in the Tower 
and it was from there in 1603 that he was released as he 
describes in his diary. 


So, after five years in the Tower and seventeen years alto- 
gether in prison, I came out of confinement. The hour was 
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after dinner. A large company followed me. However, I was 
not yet a free person, for a triple guard was to escort us as far 
as Calais. 

Meanwhile a boat had been equipped and was waiting for 
us on the river Thames, which flows beneath the walls of the 
Tower. A vast crowd of people had collected to see the sight. 
And as | was led out of prison, some Catholics, who mingled 
with that great gathering, fell on their knees and begged my 
blessing. Then, with very many Catholics following on my 
way, I was taken to a house close by till the hour for sailing had 
come to watch us. Many were Catholics and had assembled to 
greet and congratulate me after so many years of solitude and 
confinement. Others sent messengers with money. One 
pressed a purse into my hand, so full that it could hardly be 
shut; and I think it must have contained, so to speak, his entire 
substance. But while I admired his lavish generosity, I sus- 
pected that the man was poor, and declined his gift. There is 
no need to say more of the spontaneous gestures of these men. 
It required almost violence not to accept the gifts they offered, 
for I took only what seemed necessary to cover the expenses 
of the journey. 

Two hours later we said farewell to our friends and em- 
barked. They returned to their homes, while we made our way 
to Dover, partly by water, and partly by more direct route 
overland. Canterbury was one of the towns we passed 
through. Here we stayed at a public inn, and one of the towns- 
people, whom I knew, came to visit me. While we were having 
a talk together in private, the hostess joined us but at first stood 
a little way off. Then, waiting her moment, she came closer. 

“Sir,” she said to me, “may I ask you, have you a wife?” 

“Yes, I have,’’ I answered, “and a large family too.” She was 
quiet suddenly. I also said nothing for a while. Then I added: 
“Not the kind of family you think. I am a priest, and priests 
are not allowed to touch a woman. As for the children I men- 
tioned, they are spiritual children—sprung from the seed of 
orthodox faith and sound doctrine.” And I developed this a 
little. My words moved her, and she seemed to relish and 
draw pleasure from them, and, in our English way she took 
my hand. 

“I call you a truly blessed people, who do these things. As 
for our ministers, they dedicate their lives to all that is the 
contrary. I would almost say they were knaves. Nothing will 
content them. They clothe and feast their wives finely as if 
they were ladies of the land. Their daughters they bring up 
altogether above their station, and so fastidiously that, unsatis- 
fied with ordinary husbands, they have no shame in seeking 
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a spouse of noble blood.” So she said. I don’t know whether 
on any previous occasion in her life she had seen a priest or 
spoken to a Catholic. 


On December 2, 1603, the Court still at Wilton, the King’s 
men, formerly the Chamberlain’s men, led by John Hemings, 
were paid £30 to present a single play to the King. In a letter 
that has since been lost, or perhaps it never existed, but which 
would have been written at this time, the Countess of Pem- 
broke wrote to her son, the Earl to bring King James from 
Salisbury to see the play As You Like It, saying: “’...we have 
the man Shakespeare with us.” Certainly, Shakespeare with 
his northern accent and mimic of a Scottish brogue, would 
have been the one comedian that James would have enjoyed 
and, in the play As You Like It Shakespeare would have played 
himself, William, the rival to Touchstone for the affections of 
Audrey. In Act V, Scene I of this play we have an allegory 
where Touchstone represents the author of the plays, Christo- 
pher Marlowe, William represents the literary pirate William 
Shakespeare and Audrey may be said to represent the plays 
themselves. The name of the priest who was to marry Touch- 
stone and Audrey, Sir Oliver Mar-text, has also been interpre- 
ted by Calvin Hoffman to signify that the play is Marlowe's 
text. The relevant parts of the scene between William and 
Touchstone are as follows. 


Touchstone. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the forest 
lays a claim to you. 

Audrey. Ay, 1 know who ‘tis; he hath no interest in me in 
the world. Here comes the man you mean. 

Enter William. 

Touchstone. It is meat and drink to me to see a clown. By my 
troth, we that have good wits have much to answer for; we 
shall be flouting; we cannot hold. 

William. Good ev’n, Audrey. 

Audrey. God ye good ev’n, William. 

Will. And good ev’n to you, sir. 

Touchstone. Good ev‘n, gentle friend. Cover thy head, cover 
thy head; nay, prithee, be covered. How old are you, friend.? 

Will. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touchstone. A ripe age. Is thy name William? 

Will. William, sir. 
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Touchstone. A fair name. Was’t born i’ the forest here? 

Will. Ay, sir, I thank God. 

Touch. ‘Thank God”—a good answer. Art rich? 

Will. Faith, sir, so so. 

Touchstone. ‘So, so”’ is good, very good, very excellent good; 
and yet it is not; it is but so so. Art thou wise? 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touchstone. Why, thou say’st well. I do now remember a 
saying, ‘’The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man 
knows himself to be a fool.’ The heathen philosopher, when 
he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he 
put it into his mouth; meaning thereby that grapes were made 
to eat and lips to open. You do love this maid? 

Will. I do, sir. 

Touchstone. Give me your hand. Art thou learned? 

Will. No, sir. 

Touchstone. Then learn this of me: to have, is to have; for it 
is a figure in rhetoric that drink, being poured out of a cup 
into a glass, by filling the one doth empty the other. For all 
your writers do consent that ipse is he: now, you are not ipse, 
for I am he. 

Will. Which he, sir? 

Touchstone. He. sir, that must marry this woman. Therefore 
you clown, abandon—which is in the vulgar, leave—the soci- 
ety—which in the boorish is company—of this female—which 
in the common is woman; which together is, abandon the soci- 
ety of this female; or, clown, thou perishest; or, to thy better 
understanding, dies; or, to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, 
translate thy life into death, thy liberty into bondage. I will 
deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel. I will 
bandy with thee in faction; I will o’er-run thee with policy; 
I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways: therefore tremble, 
and depart. 

Audrey. Do, good William. 

Will. God rest you merry, sir. Exit. 


Apparently Marlowe was not happy to have William Shake- 
speare take credit for his plays. 

With the approach of the Christmas season in 1603, the 
royal family looked forward to the entertainments at the En- 
glish Court that were renowned for their extravagance. This 
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year no expense was spared and three independent produc- 
tions were underway. As the plans were being conceived 
Marlowe was still at Sheffield with the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and, coming down to Wilton about the middle of November, 
he must have been bewildered at the variety and confusion 
of the preparations. In only three years of his absence from 
London, the chief places of eminence in literature and in the 
theatre had been taken over by younger rivals. The youngest, 
Ben Jonson, only three years out of prison for the murder of 
Gabriel Spencer, had become a Catholic but had overcome 
both these handicaps to become the literary lion of London. 
Shakespeare had acted in at least two of Jonson’s plays, a 
tragedy and a comedy, but he did not take part in the battle of 
comedies where the dramatists Jonson, Dekker, and Marston 
lampooned one another on the public stage. Here again it 
was the younger Jonson who came out the victor. And while 
Samuel Daniel and Thomas Campion had engaged in a silly 
debate in print on the value of English rime for poetry, Ben 
Jonson was acknowledged the arbiter by merely declaring 
that he would confute them both. Rare Ben Jonson had come 
to dominate the London literary scene by the sheer force of his 
personality. With the accession of James, Jonson, of Scottish 
ancestry, allied himself with the King’s Scottish favorites in 
their enterprise to produce a Scottish mask of their own at 
the Court. Samuel Daniel, more comfortable in the company 
of ladies, meanwhile had ingratiated himself with Queen 
Anne and undertook to prepare a mask to be presented by 
the Queen. The grateful Queen easily granted Daniel’s request 
that he also be appointed licenser of her Revels. 

The King’s English favorites, Pembroke and his followers, 
also planned a mask of their own, having at their disposal 
Marlowe to write it, and the as yet obscure joiner-craftsman, 
Inigo Jones, as their engineer and architect. As Rowland 
Whyte feared some years before, Sanford produced a rather 
pedantic device, the day being saved by the magnificient stag- 
ing contrived by Inigo Jones, who ever after was sought after 
for this purpose. Thus, at the Christmas festivities of 1603-04, 
three major masks were to be staged: the Queen’s by Samuel 
Daniel, one by the Scottish courtiers with some assistance 
from Ben Jonson, and a third by Pembroke and his followers 
contrived by Sanford and Inigo Jones. 

Arbella stood by, hoping to be invited to take part at least 
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in the Queen’s mask, but she was expected to contribute only 
her presence and the customary gifts to the King and Queen. 
Early in December she set about the latter, writing to Shrews- 
bury on December 8: 


The Queen regarded not the value, but the device, and so I 
meant to give her Majesty two pair of silk stockings lined with 
plush, and two pairs of gloves lined, if London afford me not 
some daft toy I like better, whereof I cannot bethink me I am 
making the King a purse. 


King James’ desires were known and simple and the purse 
was filled with gold sovereigns before being presented. As 
for Queen Anne, to Arbella raised to be a Queen herself, she 
was little more than a child, as we learn from the same letter 
to Shrewsbury. 


Will you know how we spend our time on the Queen’s 
side? [The Queen had her separate household.] Whilst I was 
at Winchester, there were certain childplays [games] remem- 
bered by the fair ladies, such as, “I pray, my lord, give me a 
course in your park,” or “Rise, pig, and go!”’ and “One penny, 
follow me,” etc. And when I came to Court, they were as 
highly in request as ever cracking of nuts was. So, I was by 
the mistress of the revels, not only compelled to play at I knew 
not what (for till that day I never heard of a play [game] called 
Fire), but even persuaded by the princely example I saw to 
play the child again. This exercise is most used from ten of 
the clock at night till two or three in the morning, but that day 
I made one it began at twilight and ended at supper time. 
There was an interlude, but not so ridiculous, as ridiculous it 
was, as my letter, which here I conclude. 


The first word we hear of the masks being prepared is in 
a letter from Arbella to Shrewsbury, dated December 18, 1603. 


The Queen intends to make a mask this Christmas, to which 
end my Lady of Suffolk and my Lady Walsingham have war- 
rants to take of the late Queen’s best apparel out of the Tower 
at their discretion. Certain noblemen (whom I may not yet 
name to you, because some of them have made me of their 
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counsel) intend another. Certain gentlemen of good sort [the 
Scots} another. 


Shrewsbury about this time received letters from two other 
parties with the same information. Robert Cecil wrote on De- 
cember 23: 


Other stuff I can send you none from this place, where now 
we are to feast seven ambassadors: Spain, France, Poland, Flor- 
ence and Savoy, besides masks, and much more, during all 
which time, I would with all my heart I were with that noble 
Lady of yours by her turf fire, and yet I protest I am not 
reconciled thoroughly, nor will not be till we meet at Parlia- 
ment, from whence whosoever is absent I will protest they do 
it purposely because they would say ‘‘No” to the Union. 


Cecil was here speaking of the union of the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, desired by James. A second letter 
was sent to Shrewsbury on the same day by Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes, referring primarily to the marriage negotiations be- 
tween Pembroke and Lady Mary Talbot, his daughter. The 
letter said, in part: 


It may please Your Lordship. As I informed your Lordship 
by Mr. Cooke that I found a real and determined resolution in 
my Lord of Pembroke to proceed to the concluding of matters 
between your Lordship and him, upon the conditions pro- 
posed by your Lordship, so] assure your Lordship I have ever 
since found him to persist constantly in the same resolution; 
but there has lately fallen out an occasion which stays Mr. 
Sanford’s journey for a few days, and, that your Lordship may 
be informed of the truth, this is the cause. Both the King’s and 
Queen’s Majesty’s have an humor to have some masks this 
Christmas time, and therefore, for that purpose, both the 
young lords and the chief gentlemen of one part, and the 
Queen and her ladies of the other part, do severally undertake 
the accomplishing and furnishing thereof; and, because there 
is use of invention therein, special choice is made of Mr. San- 
ford to direct the order and course for the ladies’ mask, which 
is an occasion to stay him here till that business be done; and 
that performed, it is intended he shall shortly after be sent 
away to your Lordship. And, in the meantime, my Lord of 
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Pembroke, being willing and respective to give your Lordship 
satisfaction that his stay proceeds not from unnecessary delay, 
he hath thought good to send this bearer expressly to your 
Lordship for that purpose; and, for that his own letters will 
best assure you of the sincerity of his heart, I hope your Lord- 
ship and my lady will receive full contentment by then. 


Apparently Samuel Daniel, having written the Queen’s 
mask, had no experience in the dance and prevailed upon his 
friend Hugh Sanford to postpone his return to Worksop by 
some eight days to direct it. The first mask, the mask of the 
lords took place on New Year's Day, that of the Scots on 
January 6, and Daniel’s mask, the Vision of the 12 Goddesses, 
on January 8. The first mask of the Lords, on January 1, was 
preceded by a play, Robin Goodfellow, and introduced by a 
magician from China, obviously Marlowe. Carleton described 
it in a letter to Chamberlain on January 15 as follows: 


On New Year's night we had a play of Robin Goodfellow 
and a mask brought in by a Magician of China. There was a 
heaven built at the lower end of the hall, out of which our 
Magician came down, and after he had made a long sleepy 
speech to the King of the nature of the country from whence 
he came, comparing it with ours for strength and plenty, he 
said he had brought in clouds certain Indian and Chinese 
knights to see the magnificence of this Court. And thereupon 
a traverse was drawn and the maskers seen sitting in a vaulty 
place with their torchbearers and other lights which was no 
unpleasing spectacle. The maskers were brought in by two 
boys and two musicians who began with a song and whilst 
that went forward they presented themselves to the King. The 
first gave the King an impresse in a shield with a sonnet in a 
paper to express his device and presented a jewel of £40,000 
value which the King is to buy of Peter Van Lore, but that is 
more than every man knew and it made a fair show to the 
French Ambassador's eye whose master would have been well 
pleased with such a masker’s present but not at that price. The 
rest in their order delivered their escutcheons with letters and 
there was no great stay at any of them, save only at one who 
was put to the interpretation of his device [the tongue-tied 
Philip Herbert again, who would only speak if asked a ques- 
tion]. It was a fair horse colt within a fair green field which he 
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meant to be a colt of Bucephalus race and had this virtue of 
his sire that none could mount him but one as great at least 
as Alexander. The King made himself merry with threatening 
to send this colt to the stable and he could not break loose till 
he promised to dance as well as Banks’ horse. The first mea- 
sure was full of changes and seemed confused, but was well 
gone through withal, and for the ordinary measures they took 
out the Queen, the ladies of Derby, Harford, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Susan Vere, Southwell the elder and Rich. In the corantoes 
they ran over some other of the young ladies, and so ended 
as they began with a song; and that done, the magician dis- 
solved his enchantment, and made the maskers appear in their 
likeness to be the Earl of Pembroke, the Duke [of Holst, brother 
of Queen Anne], Monsieur d’ Aubigny, young Somerset, Philip 
Herbert the young Bucephalus, James Hayes, Richard Preston 
and Sir Henry Godier. Their attire was rich but somewhat too 
heavy and cumbersome for dancers which put them besides 
their galliards. They had loose robes of crimson satin embroi- 
dered with gold and bordered with broad silver laces, doublets 
and bases of cloth of silver; buskins, swords and hats alike 
and in their hats each of them an Indian bird for a feather with 
some jewels. 


All in all, the lords’ mask, sponsored by the Duke of Holst 
and directed by Sanford, alias Marlowe the Magician, was an 
expertly staged spectacle. The French ambassador Beaumont 
was duly impressed, though more by Bucephalus than the 
jewel which he did not mention. He noted in particular the 
magnificent spectacle produced as the gold-embroidered, 
crimson satin robes of the maskers blended with the elegant 
costumes of the Queen and her ladies in the intricate steps of 
the dance. Marlowe borrowed the idea of flying from country 
to country from his play Doctor Faustus, where Mephisto- 
pheles flies Faustus to Rome, and as the magician dissolves 
the masks we can almost hear Prospero in The Tempest saying, 
““..we are such stuff as dreams are made on.” 

The Scottish dance on January 6, from which Ben Jonson 
was thrust out, is described by Carleton as follows: 


The twelfth day the French Ambassador was feasted pub- 
licly and at night there was a play in the Queen’s presence 
with a masquerade of certain Scotchmen who came in with a 
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sword dance, not unlike a matachin, and performed it cleanly. 
From thence the King went to dice into his own presence 
[chamber] and lost £500 which marred a gamester for since he 
[the king] appeared not there but once, before was at it in the 
same place and parted a winner. 


The same structure that had placed the Knights from China 
and India in the clouds in the hall at Hampton Court on Janu- 
ary 1, was probably used in Daniel’s mask in January to create 
a mountain. The ladies in various colors and with appropriate 
emblems were the twelve goddesses, attended by torchbear- 
ers. The problem in lighting had been solved in the same 
fashion for the lords’ mask. Instead of one presenter or master 
of ceremonies, Samuel Daniel had several: Night, Sleep, Iris, 
Sibylla and the Graces. Confusion would have reigned were 
it not for the able direction of Sanford. Carleton described the 
occasion as follows. 


The Sunday following was the great day of the Queen’s 
mask at which was present the Spanish and Polack Ambassa- 
dors with their whole trains and the most part of the Floren- 
tines and Savoyards... 

The hall was much lessened by the works that were in it so 
as none could be admitted but men of apparence, the one end 
was made into a rock, and in several places the waightes [rustic 
serenaders who sang for small gratuities during the Christmas 
season] placed, in attire like savages. Through the midst from 
the top came a winding stair of breadth for three to march, 
and so descended the maskers by three and three, which being 
all seen on the stairs at once was the best presentation I have 
at any time seen. Their attire was alike, loose mantles and 
petticoats, but of different colors, the stuff embroidered satins 
and cloth of gold and silver for which they were beholding to 
Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe. Their heads by their dressing 
did only distinguish the difference of the goddesses they did 
represent. Only Pallas [played by Queen Anne] had a trick by 
herself; for her clothes were not so much below the knee but 
that we might see a woman had both feet and legs which I 
never knew before. She had a pair of buskings set with rich 
stones, a helmet full of jewels and her whole attire embossed 
with jewels of several fashions. Their torchbearers were pages 
in white satin loose gowns, set with stars of gold, and their 
torches of white virgin wax gilded. Their dimarche was slow 
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and orderly and first they made their offerings at an Altar in 
a Temple which was built on the left side of the hall towards 
the upper end. The songs and speeches [Samuel Daniel’s prin- 
cipal contribution] that were there used I send you here en- 
closed. Then after the walking of two rounds fell into their 
measure which for variety was nothing inferior but had not 
the life as the former. For the common measures they took out 
the Earl of Pembroke, the Duke, the Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Henry Howard, Southampton, Devonshire, Sidney, Notting- 
ham, Mounteagle, Northumberland, Knowlys and Worcester. 
For galliards and corantoes they went by discretion, and the 
young Prince was tossed from hand to hand like a tennis ball. 
The Lady Bedford and the Lady Susan took out the two Am- 
bassadors and they bestirred themselves very lively; specially 
the Spaniard for his Spanish galliard showed himself a lusty 
old reveller. The goddesses they danced with did their part 
and the rest were nothing behind hand when it came to their 
turns; but of all for good grace and good footmanship Pallas 
[Queen Anne] bare the bell away. They retired themselves 
towards midnight in order as they came and quickly returned 
unmasked, but in their masking attire. From thence they went 
with the King and the ambassadors to a banquet provided 
in the presence which was dispatched with the accustomed 
confusion; and so ended that night’s sport with the end of our 
Christmas gambols. 


Though Sanford is not mentioned in the above letter, it was 
he who attended to the practical matter of staging, and we 
can be sure that Inigo Jones, directed the work of the carpen- 
ters and painters in the erection and decoration of the proper- 
ties. Sanford, alias Marlowe, probably employed Jones in a 
similar fashion at Wilton House for the staging of plays. From 
his earliest days as a dramatist Marlowe was a master of stage 
spectacle: the counting house of Barabas, chests full of pre- 
cious jewels, the change in dress by Tamburlaine from a shep- 
herd to a resplendent warrior, the trap and cauldron in Jew 
of Malta, all extremely effective and eminently practical for 
the stage. But it was on Queen Anne that Marlowe lavished 
the greatest attention for she seems to have been attired, jewel 
for jewel, even to the bare legs as was the maid Hero in his 
poem Hero and Leander. And it was because Marlowe had 
disencumbered her of her long petticoats that she was able to 
dance more nimbly than the rest. The poets and scene design- 
ers were the most highly paid for these masks and Sanford 
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as well as Daniel and the rest were well rewarded for their 
effort. The expense of these entertainments is summed up in 
the journal of Sir Roger Wilbraham: “These masks, especially 
the last, cost £2000 or £3000, the apparels, rare music, fine 
songs and in jewels most rich £20,000 the least to my judg- 
ment, and her Majesty £100,000.” 

The royal family now supported three companies of play- 
ers. The old Chamberlain’s men, of which Shakespeare was 
a member, were now headed by John Heminges and called 
the King’s men. The Queen had her own company headed by 
John Duke and called the Queen’s Majesty’s players. Even 
Ned Alleyn returned briefly from retirement to join the 
Prince’s men, headed by Edward Juby. During the Christmas 
holidays there was a public play every night in the great hall 
at Hampton Court, but according to Carleton, though the king 
was ever present, liked some and not others, he took no ex- 
traordinary pleasure in watching them. 

The King preferred hunting to all else and his men com- 
plained that he 


..had not two hours of twenty-four of rest but Sundays; for in 
the morning we are on horseback by eight, and so continue in 
full career [full speed] from the death of one hare to another, 
until four at night, then, for the most part we are five miles 
from home. 


In March, 1604, when King James repaired to the Tower of 
London preparatory to his coronation, he had Ned Alleyn get 
for him the fiercest mastiffs he had at the Bear Garden to pit 
against the lions in the Tower. The King seemed genuinely 
curious as to how the lion and the dogs would fight. Two 
dogs died of wounds, one survived and the King concluded: 
“The lion hath not any peculiar or proper kind of fight, as 
hath the dog, bear, or bull, but only a ravenous kind of sur- 
prising for prey.” This was a rather astute observation, for 
the lion, indeed, is not a fighter but a predator. 

The king’s coronation took place on March 15, 1604, the 
king riding in state through London from the Tower to West- 
minster. Arches of triumph were erected along the streets and 
Ben Jonson, Thomas Dekker and Middleton were hired by 
the Aldermen to furnish speeches. According to Dekker it was 
a magnificent triumph and the streets seemed to be paved 
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with men. Arbella rode immediately behind the Queen in a 
coach with the Countess of Arundel, and the other ladies fol- 
lowed. The Queen rode in an open chariot. At the coronation 
there was an entertainment and 


..of all which personages, Genius and Thamesis were the only 
speakers, Thamesis being presented by one of the Children of 
her Majesty’s Revels and Genius by Ned Alleyn. Alleyn’s 
speech was delivered with excellent action, and a well-tuned, 
audible voice. 


After being crowned the King was led by the archbishop, 
admiral, chancellor and two bishops carrying the crown to an 
octagonal dais and there he was assisted to his throne. The 
Earls, Council, and Barons, one by one, kissed the King’s 
hand, kneeling before him on a red brocaded cushion, and 
touched the crown, some even kissing it. The Venetian ambas- 
sador reported that the Earl of Pembroke ’’a handsome youth, 
who is always with the King and always joking with him, 
actually kissed his Majesty’s face, whereupon the King 
laughed and gave him a little cuff.” 

And whereas Pembroke could be so demonstratively affec- 
tionate with the King he was cool when it came to wooing a 
lady. His agent Marlowe, alias Sanford, was still at Sheffield 
negotiating with Shrewsbury and it began to seem to some 
at Court that Pembroke would never accept the terms ar- 
ranged by Sanford with Shrewsbury. Arbella followed these 
rumors closely and in March, 1604, she wrote her uncle Gil- 
bert (Gilbert Talbot, the Earl of Shrewsbury) complaining that 
Gilbert had not kept her informed on the progress of the nego- 
tiations for the marriage, which she heard were broken off, 
saying, 


..whereat some time I laugh, otherwhiles am angry; some- 
times answer soberly as though I thought it possible... And 
your lordship’s secrecy is the cause of this variety (whereby 
some conjecture I know something), because ] have no certain 
direction what to say in that case... | was asked within these 
three days whether your lordship would be here within ten 
days; unto which (to me) strange questions I made so strange 
an answer as I am sure either your lordship or I are counted 
great dissemblers. I am none; quit yourself as you may. 
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Arbella, one regrets to say, would have made a better 
Queen than James a King. The Venetian ambassador de- 
scribed her as a woman of remarkable qualities, being gifted 
with many accomplishments, among them the knowledge of 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian. She had exalted ideas, hav- 
ing been brought up in the belief that she would succeed to 
the crown. She was scholarly, having studied Hebrew and 
theology, and her Solomon-like wisdom is displayed in her 
letters. Once she wrote her uncle Gilbert: 


I find if one rob a house and build a church with the money, 
the wronged party may go pipe in an ivy leaf for any redress; 
for money so well bestowed must not be taken from that holy 
work, though the right owner go a-begging. Unto you it is 
given to understand parables or to command the comment, 
but if you be of this opinion of the scribes and Pharisees, | 
condemn your lordship, by your leave, for an heretic, by the 
authority of Pope Joan; for there is a text sayeth, “you must 
not do evil that good may come thereof.” 


And the same Venetians that had commented so favorably 
on the Lady Arbella, had this to report on her cousin James: 


It is impossible to deny that these English statesmen have, 
so to speak, bewitched the King; he is lost in bliss and so 
entirely in their hands that, whereas the late Queen knew them 
and put up with them as a necessity but always kept her eye 
on their actions, the new King, on the contrary, seems to have 
almost forgotten that he is King, except in the kingly pursuit 
of stags, to which he is foolishly devoted, and leaves them 
with such absolute authority that beyond a doubt they are far 
more powerful than ever they were before. And yet they be- 
long to that party which only a short time ago was living in 
terror like threatened men because their hands were stained 
with the blood of his Majesty’s mother. 
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25 Pembroke’s 
Marriage 
e 


riage between Pembroke and Lady Mary Talbot ap- 

pears in a letter from Lord Sidney to his wife Barbara 
on July 14, 1604. Sidney was now a baron, which state rather 
raised his standard of living than provided him with the 
means to support it. He and his wife Barbara now expected 
their nephew to aid them financially out of monies he would 
receive from the dowry. Lord Sidney wrote: 


C): reason for the protracted negotiations for the mar- 


My Lord of Pembroke took notice to me of your letter to 
Mr. Sanford and, with much kindness, told me that if he could 
take up £1000 we should have it. I believe Mr. Sanford will be 
at Penshurst tomorrow to talk with you about it; but to me he 
hath not said one word. If it cannot be had now, then must 
the marriage be put off till Michaelmas term, against which 
time J trust to have means to make the money. 


Two days later Sidney wrote again: 


I have perused Mr. Sanford’s letter and do send it back to 
you again and my judgment of it is that there will be some 
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difficulty in procuring the money hastily, though both my 
Lord of Pembroke shows himself very kind and I do not doubt 
of Mr. Sanford, since he writes so directly. But I do not see 
but the father [Shrewsbury] and the son [Pembroke] do resolve 
that the marriage cannot well be till about the beginning of 
Michaelmas term, by which time both my Lord of Pembroke 
will be better able (if occasion be) to help us and our own 
means will better come in to make payments... 1 am afraid | 
shall not be at Penshurst till I have brought the Queen to 
Theobalds, and against that time I pray you be provided to 
have good company at Penshurst, for my sister and her son 
[Pembroke and his mother] and others perhaps will be with 
you. I pray you bid this bearer Mr. Oldsworthy welcome, for 
I am beholden to him... I pray you write a letter of thanks to 
Mr. Sanford and let him know that he shall hear shortly from 
you and in the meantime I will speak both with his Lord and 
him. I pray you command my great hunting nag to be taken 
from grass and sent me as soon as may be. 


On July 22, 1604, we find Sanford engaged in a routine 
business matter with a letter in his own hand for the first 
time. The letter is addressed to a Mr. Gwynne, presumably a 
keeper of records, and Gwynne’s reply appears at the bottom 
of the same page. Since Sanford’s papers are lost, this letter 
then is the only letter we have, other than the Cotton letter 
written by Thomas Nashe, which was addressed to Marlowe, 
under whatever alias. The letter is brief. 


Mr. Gwynne. A note of the lands hereunder written hath 
been delivered unto me according as they are here set down. 
Let me entreat you to signify unto me how they stand charged 
in your office and whether they be parcels of any manors or 
things entire of themselves and such as may be passed. And 
I shall be thankful unto you and rest very ready to requite 
your kindness. From my chamber, this 22 of July 1604, Your 
very loving friend. Sanford. 


Then follows a legal description of six parcels and their 
value in annual rent, in the Welsh County of Anglesey. Row- 
land Whyte, who hailed from Anglesey and later retired there, 
may have asked his friend Sanford, routinely engaged in such 
matters for his lord Pembroke, to enquire into the value and 
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title of certain parcels being offered to him. Gwynne replied 
to Sanford as follows. 


Whereas you desire to be certified whether the several par- 
cels above mentioned be parcel of any manors or no, | find 
by records that Clivioct and Llanllibio per annum £14, and 
Gaffrogwey per annum £10, be entire things and be several 
account of themselves. And for the other parcels above men- 
tioned I find them charged in the said several comotts as they 
are above set down. And except as “‘comott” which I take in 
England to be called a hundred, be a manor or lordship, I 
cannot discern them to be parcels of any. So with my hearty 
commendations remembered I submit you to God. Ric. 
Gwynne. 


A few weeks later we find another letter by Sanford, also 
a business letter, addressed to an unnamed lord, but this letter 
is entirely in the Italian hand, though in both letters the signa- 
ture “Sanford” is in the Italian hand. This second letter is 
dated August 5, 1604 and reads as follows. 


Right Honorable. My humble duty remembered. Though by 
the letters had of the Justice, which my lord sends your honor, 
and my Lord’s own, to whom I have made a full report of my 
brief negotiation, your lordship shall understand what hath 
been the success of my journey, yet I would not omit thus 
much further to advertise your lordship, that the welcome 
which I received for your Lordship’s sake was extraordinary, 
the respect very great, the memory of your Lordship’s and my 
Lady’s kindness very frequent with him and, in a word, noth- 
ing omitted which might show that he much prized your lord- 
ship’s love and was persuaded that out of very kind affection 
to him this motion had proceeded. This I thought good to let 
your Lordship know, being enforced by hasty business and 
present departure to leave the presenting of my humble thanks 
and best service in better fashion which, notwithstanding | 
shall ever desire rather in deeds than words (if I may be able) 
to express. So I humbly crave pardon and take leave. From 
the Court at Blescoe, this 5th of August, 1604. Your honor’s 
most bounden and humbly at command. Sanford. 


All of Sanford’s letters are signed simply, “Sanford.” These 
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signatures contains an unusual feature that is found nowhere 
else but in the signature of Christopher Marlowe (on the 
Benchkyn will), a serif or extended stroke added to the first 
letter of the surname and extending over the first syllable. 

About this time there appears a document naming Christo- 
pher Marlowe, the document being a bill by the Keeper of 
the Gatehouse Prison, Westminster, for the period June 25, 
1604 to September 23, 1604. Among other entries we find 
the following: 


Committed by my Lord Chief Justice: Christopher Marlowe 
alias Mathews, a seminary priest, oweth for his diet and lodg- 
ing for 7 weeks and two days being close prisoner at the rate 
of 14s the week: £5 2s. For washing: 2s 4d [Total:] £5 4s 4d. 


The date that this Mathew was released is not given and 
may have been any day between June 26 and September 23. 
Another seminary priest, Richard Clapton, alias Woodward, 
was imprisoned about the same time, and for him the keeper 
claimed payment for a like amount for diet, lodging and 
washing. One of the prisoners was Anthony Copley who had 
been convicted the year before as a conspirator in the Bye 
plot, “the plot of the priests,” to place Arbella Stuart on the 
throne. Two of the priests in this latter conspiracy were actu- 
ally agents provocateurs, being spies in the pay of the English 
who had been sent to Rome to be ordained as priests. Now, 
it may be that Sanford, alias Marlowe, alias Mathew, was 
employed at this time in a similar capacity, that is, imprisoned 
in the Gatehouse Prison with Copley to win his confidence 
and obtain a confession. If that is the case, then Marlowe 
rather cleared him of the charges for on August 18, 1604, 
Copley was pardoned. Thus, the letter of August 5, 1604, by 
Sanford, quoted above, which mentions ‘‘the Justice” may 
actually be referring to the Lord Chief Justice who committted 
Christopher Marlowe, alias Mathews, to the Gatehouse prison 
in June 1604. There is one last reference to John Mathew in 
the Douay Diaries where on December 10, 1604, it is said 
that the recently exiled priests, Father Lionel Woodward and 
Father John Mathews, alias ‘““Mallonus” returned to England. 
The name ‘’Mallonus,” perhaps Latin for Malone, is barely 
legible and may equally well be construed as an attempt to 
Latinize the name of Marlowe. 
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When Sanford wrote the letter of August 5, 1604, he was 
at the Court at Blescoe, and his reference to ‘‘the success of my 
journey” may refer to the conclusion of successful marriage 
negotiations conducted with the Earl of Shewsbury at Shef- 
field, whence he had recently returned. Sanford, however, 
speaks of a brief negotiation, and the negotiations with 
Shrewsbury do not appear to have been brief. 

On September 12, Lord Sidney wrote his wife Barbara: 


I fear it will be Monday at the soonest before I come to 
Penshurst. The Court doth stay at Windsor till this day senight, 
and then comes to Hampton Court. Let me know I pray you, 
if you make preparation for any strangers. I think my Lord of 
Pembroke will be with us, if his mother’s being there do not 
stay him... His sister [Pembroke’s sister, Lady Anne Herbert] 
hath desired me to give you thanks for the entertainment she 
receives which she shows to take very kindly. 


In September, 1604, the marriage plans were already set 
and the Countess of Shrewsbury [nee Mary Cavendish, the 
daughter of Bess of Hardwich] came down to Penshurst 
where she met her future son-in-law Pemborke and _ his 
mother. On October 3, the Lady Lumley wrote to the Countess 
of Shrewsbury: 


Good madam, I have received one letter from your Ladyship 
at your going from London, sent me from Mr. Talbot, and 
another even now from my lord of Pembroke enclosed in his 
own letter. For these favors and many more I humbly thank 
you. Presently after your Ladyship’s departure and since my 
coming to the town, I heard some speech of that match 
whereto | wish all happiness, for the young man is my near 
kinsman, and the young lady I honor and love with my heart, 
but assure your Ladyship, it shall no way be spoken of by me. 


A few days later, we finally have a letter in Sanford’s hand 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury. In this case, writing to a very im- 
portant person, Sanford’s Italian script appears to be a con- 
scious effort at calligraphy and legibility. This letter, more 
than any other since the Cotton letter by Nashe, gives us an 
insight into Marlowe's condition and activities at the time. 
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To the Right Honorable, my very good Lord, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Right Honorable. I find no words wherein I may 
express my thankfulness for the infinite favors it hath pleased 
your Lordship to do me. I thought I could not be further bound 
to your honor than at my leave taking I held myself, but to 
that great obligation the late letters, so full of noble kindness 
looking down on so much meaness, hath given such addition 
that, being hopeless otherwise to acquit any part of this unex- 
pected debt, I must beseech your Lordship to accept my poor 
prayers for payment, which I ever use to the bond of happiness 
of your Lordship and your [Lady]. Finding myself after no 
long but very sharp sickness able again to ride, I was on my 
way to London where your Lordship’s letters met me. Coming 
to the Court I found my Lord [Pembroke] resolved as before 
to take his journey [to Sheffield for his wedding] towards the 
end of this October. With determination that it might as- 
suredly hold his pleasant way I should presently return into 
Wiltshire to take order for his audit and without delay return 
to him and prepare for Sheffield. That which your Lordship 
desires that I should come some days before his Lordship with- 
out examining the end, I will not fail, God willing, to perform. 
His Lordship I perceive intends to come in post by no hard 
journey, only accompanied (as he tells me) with my Lord Sid- 
ney, Sir Philip Herbert and Sir Thomas Edmondes, if he can 
get him. My time of coming back to London, I hope will be 
about the 16th of this month and here I yet know nothing that 
may hold me above 2 days. This is all worthy your Lordship’s 
knowing, but that we are in good hope of the Lady Anne 
Herbert's recovery, and as yet but in hope. So craving humbly 
pardon with due desire that I presume not too much on your 
Lordship to have my service in all humility presented both to 
my good Lady of Shrewsbury and my Lady Mary I hastily 
take leave. In the Court this 8th of October, 1604. Your good 
Lordship’s in all duty devoted, Sanford. 


On October 16, 1604, Pembroke wrote to Shrewsbury of an 
impending marriage, not his, but that of his brother Philip. 
In no letter that has yet been found did Pembroke ever men- 
tion his bride-to-be, or later, his wife, but he seems to have 
been quite fond of the Earl of Shrewsbury her father as the 
following letter shows. 
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My Lord. Though I had no direct messenger to send unto 
your Lordhsip, I rather chose to write by post than leave you 
unadvertised of that which is as joyful unto me as anything 
that ever fell out since my birth. I cannot now write unto 
you all the circumstances, but at my coming down [north to 
Sheffield] your Lordship shall know as much as myself the 
matter. In brief, after long love and many changes, my brother 
on Friday last contracted to my Lady Susan [Vere, the third 
daughter of Edward de Vere, the 17th Earl of Oxford] without 
the knowledge of any of his or her friends. On Saturday she 
acquainted her uncle with it and he me. My Lord of Cranborne 
[formerly Sir Robert Cecil] seemed to be much troubled at it 
at the first, but yesterday the King taking the whole matter on 
himself made peace of all sides. It is so pleasing a thing to me 
that I could not but strive to give your Lordship a large relation 
of all that hath passed in our world though very little worthy 
the note. Till which time, wishing your Lordship all the happi- 
ness this earth can afford, I rest your Lordship’s most affection- 
ate son to serve you. Pembroke. 


Lord Cranborne was troubled at the match because he 
knew that Sir Philip Herbert was the King’s chief favorite, 
more cheerful than his brother and, like the king, a great lover 
of horses, hounds and hunting. Further, King James himself 
had been earlier captivated by the charm of Lady Susan as 
she played the part of Flora in the Mask of the Twelve God- 
desses, and it was the two dancers, the Ladies Susan and 
Bedford who were elected to take out the Spanish and Polack 
ambassadors on that occasion. Cranborne also knew that the 
King’s generosity to the young couple would be at the ex- 
pense of his own ambitions, and so it turned out. And for 
much the same reasons Pembroke was overjoyed since he 
would no longer have to support his brother. Cranborne took 
the blow gracefully and on October 23 he wrote to 
Shrewsbury: 


Your letters are delivered unopened, and that was my 
folly, for in secretary's packets nothing should pass unvisited, 
and you know we have tricks. Of your contentment and my 
Lady’s [the Countess of Shrewsbury] for the new marriage 
[Pembroke’s] I make this use—to like it the better; and withal, 
because we hear of another marriage [Sir Philip’s] towards 
with now. 
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Perhaps the most interesting letter sent to Shrewsbury that 
month of October 1604 was one by Rowland Whyte, the first 
half of his letter devoted to the Pembroke marriage and the 
rest to state affairs. The address of this letter to Shrewsbury 
is the same that Sanford used, namely: “To the right honor- 
able my very good Lord, the Earl of Shrewsbury at Sheffield 
Lodge,”’ but he added the following directions to the post: 
‘Haste, haste, post haste. Pay the post. Post of Tuxford, I pray 
you send this letter speedily away, Whyte.” Accordingly, as 
the letter sped on its way, some 170 miles from London to 
Sheffield, we are now able to follow its course. The letter left 
London on October 24, reached Witham some 120 miles north 
at three in the afternoon of the 25th, and arrived at Tuxford at 
one in the morning of the 26th. The post at Tuxford, following 
directions, took the letter speedily away arriving at Worksop, 
twelve miles away at four in the morning, and at Sheffield 
Lodge, some fifteen miles further, the same day. Whyte’s let- 
ter, written on both sides of a single sheet of high grade paper, 
was Sealed in a separate cover. Opening it at Sheffield Lodge, 
Shrewsbury read as follows. 


Right honorable. I must humbly thank you for the most 
honorable kind letter I received from you in answer of two of 
mine. You have gained the love and service of a poor gentle- 
man towards you and your honorable daughter. My Lord of 
Pembroke is very well and hath resolved to set out from Lon- 
don Thursday, the first of November. That night he will lie in 
Royston, the second at Bever [Belvoir Castle], the third with 
your Lordship. It were not amiss that my lady Mary [the bride- 
to-be] sent a coach to meet him at Newark for after so long a 
posting it will much refresh him if Newark be in his way from 
Belvoir Castle to Sheffield. Upon Saturday next, Mr. Sanford 
sets forth an ambling pace, Justice of Peace like, toward your 
Honor, he thinking that in four days he shall get as far as 
Sheffield. With my lord of Pembroke, my Lord Sidney and Sir 
Philip Herbert determined to come, but since they sat in Coun- 
cil and found it no discretion for them all to be away at once, 
it is therefore concluded that they shall stay here, but Sir Jo. 
Gray, Sir Ha. Nowell, Sir Thomas Edmondes, Sir William 
Woodhouse, more able to endure the misery of posting, I hear 
do accompany my Lord Pembroke. 
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There is no day set down for Sir Philip Herbert’s marriage, 
only it is thought it shall be in Christmas holidays. The King 
hath given order to the lords [of the Council] to appoint out 
certain land to above the value of £1000 per annum for him 
and his heirs forever, and I hear he shall be created a Viscount. 
My lord of Cranborne loves him dearly and joys in him. And 
my lord of Suffolk and Northampton prefer him kindly and 
with respect, and I begin to observe some kindness between 
many and them, where much strangeness was before. God I 
trust will unite them together, this time of union fitting for it. 


It is understandable that Hugh Sanford could not ride with 
Pembroke to Sheffield, having complained of an illness a few 
days before. The second day’s post from Royston to Belvoir 
Castle was about 75 miles, better suited to younger bloods. 
The above letter, by the way, is further evidence that Hugh 
Sanford was a Justice of Peace for Pembroke. The letter thus 
identifies Sanford with the earlier Ed Mathew who was ap- 
pointed Justice of Peace over the objections of the Countess 
of Pembroke. Still, making the trip of some 170 miles in four 
days, forty or so miles a day, is not exactly an ambling pace 
for a Justice of Peace laden with books and records. But San- 
ford’s trip coincided with the harvest moon, hanging like a 
lantern in the East to light his way in the early evening. He 
arrived at Sheffield Lodge on October 31, several days before 
the wedding at Shrewsbury’s request, no doubt to aid in the 
preparation of appropriate speeches, and assist in prepara- 
tions for the wedding. 

Many years later, the antiquarian and collector of gossip, 
John Aubrey, on a visit to Wilton saw some of these devices, 
apparently brought back from Sheffield by Pembroke as me- 
mentoes of his wedding. Aubrey wrongly concluded that the 
marriage had been solemnized at Wilton, but in any case he 
described some of the devices. One, he said was a fisherman 
by ariver who had caught a ram’s horn, with the motto ““Ca- 
sus ubique valet,” a quotation from Ovid. A second had a 
picture of a ship at sea sinking in a storm and a house on fire, 
with the motto, “Tertia pestis abest,’’ meaning the third evil, 
a wife, was missing. One shield was simply covered with 
plain black velvet and the motto ‘Par nulla figura dolori,” as 
if no device was adequate to describe misery. There was also 
a device described by Audrey as “a hawk let off the hand 
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with her leashes hanging at the legs, which might hang her 
wherever she pitched, and is an emblem of youth that is apt 
to be ensnared by their own too plentiful estates.” Taking a 
cue from John Aubrey’s information, Pembroke’s arrival at 
Sheffield might be reconstructed somewhat as follows. 

When the Earl of Pembroke and his party arrived on Satur- 
day night, the eve of the wedding, they were met and escorted 
on their way by a succession of knights mounted on capari- 
soned horses, each bearing one of the devices. Aching and 
bespattered though they were from posting, they made merry 
as they sought to solve the riddles, each explanation more 
fantastic and applauded than the last. One by one they ex- 
changed their horses with fresh mounts from their escorts. As 
the smoke from the chimneys of Sheffield Lodge came in 
view, the horses broke into a trot, the company making a 
splendid sight as with thundering hooves, they rode through 
the open courtyard gate. 

In the courtyard Shrewsbury greeted his guests and they 
were then escorted to their chambers to refresh themselves. 
In the great hall, warmed against the winter air by a great 
peat fire, tables were laid with all manner of provisions. As 
musicians played guests came down to sup and drink and sit 
by the fire. In the candle-lit room the Countess of Shrewsbury 
radiated a charm inherited from her mother Bess of Hardwick 
and Bess herself came down in the company of her sons Wil- 
liam and Charles Cavendish, to be introduced to the bride- 
groom. With peals of laughter a bevy of young ladies entered 
the hall led by their dancing instructor, Mr. Sanford. They 
gathered around Thomas Cutting, Arbella’s accomplished lu- 
tenist, while Sanford went up to greet lord Pembroke and his 
company of knights. He exchanged nods and glances with 
old friends, with Bess of Hardwick, Lady Mary Sidney, the 
dowager Countess of Pembroke, and with his Lady Arbella, 
engaged the while in earnest conversation, now with Pem- 
broke, now with Sir Thomas Edmondes. 

The wedding took place the very next day. Tears came to 
the eyes of the young ladies and in the case of Arbella it was 
understandable. What she had thought near impossible had 
actually happened, Pembroke did marry her cousin Mary and 
made her a Countess. But Arbella now twenty-nine and the 
most accomplished lady in the realm, had no hope that her 
cousin, King James, would ever allow her to marry. 
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After the wedding Pembroke and his party did not tarry 
long before returning to London—many in the party would 
rather have not come to Sheffield at all. But the ladies stayed 
on for several weeks. More than a month after the wedding, 
on December 14, 1604, the Earl of Shewsbury in a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil explained the long delay in the ladies’ return. 
Arbella and the rest of the ladies, he wrote, were recovering 
from the measles, if that can be believed. But as one might 
have guessed the ladies were back in London in time for 
Christmas and another wedding. On December 28, 1604, 
Thomas Edmondes reported meeting the dowager Countess 
of Pembroke, Pembroke’s bride, Sir Charles Cavendish the 
bride’s uncle, and the other ladies only once since their arrival 
in London. Earlier that month he had written of the prepara- 
tions for Christmas and for Sir Philip Herbert’s wedding: 


Our Court of ladies is preparing to solemnize the Christmas 
with a gallant mask which doth cost the exchequer £3000...Sir 
Philip Herbert’s marriage will also produce another mask 
among the noblemen and gentlemen. 


The play Othello was presented at the Court on November 
1, 1604, and Queen Anne, impressed by the pleasing contrast 
of a blackamoor dressed in white, decided that her next mask 
would be a mask of blackness. Instead of wearing masks, she 
decided that she and her ladies would have their faces, hands 
and arms painted black. Ben Jonson eagerly accepted the com- 
mission, and Inigo Jones, hired for the setting, was prepared 
to outdo himself. What made the mask seem even more mon- 
strous was that the Queen, who was to lead it, was visibly 
pregnant. Yet, for all that, the ladies fought among themselves 
to have a place in it. On December 12 Mr. John Packer wrote 
to Mr. Winwood: 


Now, Sir, for women’s news. We have here great prepara- 
tion for the Queen’s mask, wherein, besides her Majesty, will 
be eleven ladies, Bedford, Suffolk, Susan Vere, Lady Dorothy 
Rich a daughter of my lord Chamberlain’s, Lady Walsingham, 
Lady Bevill, and some other which I have forgotten for haste. 
But the Lady of Northumberland is excused by sickness, Lady 
Hertford by the measles, Lady of Nottingham hath the polyps 
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of her nostril which some fear must be cut off. The Lady Hat- 
ton would feign have had a part, but some unknown reason 
kept her out, whereupon she is gone to her house. 


The wedding and masks of the winter 1604-1605 are best 
summarized by a letter written by Sir Dudley Carleton to Mr. 
Winwood early in January. 


Sir, I had written unto you at this time, though I had not 
been invited by your letters I received from Captain Doyly. 
For in Mr. Chamberlain’s absence, I come in Quarter, and have 
waited diligently at Court this Christmas, that I have matter 
enough, if the report of masks and mummings can please you. 

On St. John’s day [December 28] we had the marriage of Sir 
Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan performed at Whitehall, 
with all the honor could be done a great favorite. The Court 
was great, and for that day put on the best bravery. The Prince 
and Duke of Holst led the bride to church; the queen followed 
her from thence. The King gave her, and she in her tresses 
and trinkets brided and bridled it so handsomely, and indeed 
became herself so well, that the King said, if he were unmar- 
ried, he would not give her but keep her himself. 

The marriage dinner was kept in the great chamber, where 
the Prince and the Duke of Holst, and the great Lords and 
Ladies, accompanied the bride. The ambassador of Venice was 
the only bidden guest of the strangers, and he had place above 
the Duke of Holst, which the Duke took not well. But after 
dinner he was as little pleased himself, for, being brought into 
the closet to retire himself, he was then suffered to walk out, 
his supper unthought of. 

At night there was a mask in the hall, which for conceit and 
fashion, was suitable to the occasion. The actors were the Earl 
of Pembroke, the Lord Willoughby, Sir Samuel Hays, Sir 
Thomas Germain, Sir Robert Carey, Sir John Lee, Sir Richard 
Preston, and Sir Thomas Bager. There was no small loss that 
night of chains and jewels, and many great ladies were made 
shorter by the skirts, and were very well served that they could 
keep cut no better. 

The presents of plate and other things given by the no- 
blemen were valued at £2500; but that which made it a good 
marriage was a gift of the King’s of £500 land for the bride’s 
jointure. They were lodged in the council chamber where the 
King in his shirt and nightgown, gave them a reveille matin 
before they were up, and spent a good time in or upon the 
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bed, choose which you will believe. No ceremony was omitted 
of bridecakes, points, garters, and gloves, which have been 
ever since the livery of the court, and at night there was sewing 
into the sheet, casting off the bride’s left hose, with many other 
petty sorceries. 

New Year’s day passed without any solemnity, and the ex- 
orbitant gifts that were wont to be used at that time are so far 
laid by, that the accustomed present of the purse and gold was 
hard to be had without asking. The next day the King played 
in the presence and, as good or ill luck seldom comes alone, 
the bridegroom that threw for the King, had the good fortune 
to win £1000 which he had for his pains; the greatest part was 
lost by my Lord of Cranborne. 

On Twelfth Day we have the creation of Duke Charles [then 
four years old, later King Charles I of England], now Duke of 
York. The interim was entertained with making Knights of the 
Bath, which was three days’ work. They were eleven in num- 
ber, besides the little duke, all of the King’s choice. The solem- 
nity of the creation was kept in the hall, where first the Duke 
was brought in, accompanied with his Knights; then carried 
out again, and brought back by Earls in their robes of the 
Garter. My Lord Admiral bare him, two others went as sup- 
porters, and six marched before with the ornaments. The pa- 
tent was read by my Lord Cranborne, and drawn in most 
eloquent law Latin by Mr. Attorney, but so, that we have a 
Duke of York in title, but not in substance. 

There was a public dinner in the great chamber, where there 
was one table for the duke and his earl’s assistants, another 
for his fellow knights of the Bath. 

At night we had the Queen’s mask in the banquetting house, 
or rather her pageant. There was a great engine at the lower 
end of the room, which had motion, and in it were the images 
of sea-horses with other terrible fishes, which were ridden by 
the Moors; the indecorum was that there was all fish, and 
no water. 

At the further end was a great shell in form of a scallop, 
wherein were four seats. On the lowest sat the Queen with my 
Lady Bedford, on the rest were placed the ladies Suffolk, 
Darby, Rich, Effingham, Anne Herbert, Susan Herbert, Eliza- 
beth Howard, Walsingham and Bevil. Their apparel was rich, 
but too light and courtesan-like for such great ones. Instead of 
vizors, their faces and arms up to the elbows were painted 
black, which was disguise sufficient, for they were hard to be 
known; but it became them nothing so well as their own red 
and white, and you cannot imagine a more ugly sight than a 
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troop of lean-cheeked Moors. The Spanish and Venetian am- 
bassadors were both present and sat by the King in state; at 
which Monsieur Beaumont quarrels so extremely, that he says 
the whole Court is Spanish. But, by his favor, he should fall out 
with none but himself, for they were all indifferently invited to 
come as private men to a private sport; which he refusing, 
the Spanish ambassador willingly accepted, and being there, 
seeing no cause to the contrary, he put off Don Taxis, and took 
upon him El Senor Embaxadour, wherein he outstripped our 
little Monsieur [Beaumont]. He was privately at the first mask, 
and sat amongst his men disguised. At this he was taken out 
to dance, and footed it like a lusty old gallant with his coun- 
trywoman. He took out the Queen and forgot not to kiss her 
hand, though there was danger it would have left a mark on 
his lips. The night’s work was concluded with a banquet in 
the great chamber, which was so furiously assaulted, that 
down went table and tresses before one bit was touched! They 
say the Duke of Holst will come upon us with an after-reckon- 
ing, and that we shall see him on Candlemas night in a mask, 
as he hath showed himself a lusty reveller all this Christmas. 


Ben Jonson later described his Mask of Blackness as follows: 


Pliny, Solinus, Ptolemy, and, of late, Leo the African, re- 
member unto us a river in Ethiopia, famous by the name of 
Niger; of which the people were called Nigritae, now negroes, 
and are the blackest nation of the world. This river taketh 
spring out of a certain lake, eastward; and after a long race, 
falleth into the western ocean. Hence (because it was her Maj- 
esty’s will to have them blackmoors at first) the invention was 
derived by me and presented thus. 


Though Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones were responsible for 
the Mask of Blackness, we can be sure that Marlowe did the 
mask of the gentlemen for Sir Philip Herbert’s wedding, 
though no record of the author survives. This gentlemen’s 
mask was described by Dudley Carleton as follows. 


Their conceit was a representation of Juno’s temple at the 
lower end of the great hall, which was vaulted and within it 
the maskers seated with staves of lights about them, and it 
was no ill show. They were brought in by the four seasons of 
the year and Hymeneus; which for songs and speeches was 
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as good as a play. Their apparel was rather costly than comely; 
but their dancing full of life and variety. Only Sir Thomas 
Germain had lead in his heels and sometimes forgot what he 
was doing. 


The masks were lavish spectacles, feasts for eye and ear, 
and it is no wonder that courtiers fought to be admitted. They 
were more sought after than plays. Their expense alone made 
them a topic of discussion and so it is that such performances 
are better remembered than the performance of plays. 

The Christmas celebrations were hardly over when on Janu- 
ary 10, 1605 Hugh Sanford wrote the following letter ad- 
dressed to ‘‘The Right Honorable, my very good Lord, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury: 


Right honorable. Though I can write you of no new or great 
matters, yet partly owing to the custom work of my duty and 
partly to make good my word to the very welcome messenger, 
I would not return him empty-handed. My lady [the new 
countess of Pembroke, Shrewsbury’s daughter] threatens also 
to write, but I shall not do her the service of sending up her 
packets because this morning upon the Stym I shall be onward 
to the Isle of Sheppey whither I go with Mr. Rowland Whyte 
and officers as a commissioner to find the value which we did 
of purpose defer until we had passed the land in hope of the 
favor of the Islanders when they should know that we must 
be their lords and able to requite them with such measures as 
they yield us. Of the Duke of York’s solemn creation and the 
French ambassador's grievous complaint I omit to write for 
that I presume your lordship hath from elsewhere better ad- 
vertisements and the news is with your Lordship over old. On 
Saturday the king goes to Huntingdon. There I assure your 
Lordship my Lord [Pembroke] will visit your Lordship with 
His Majesty. Of whom as of my lady I can only say that they 
live merrily and spend frankly, love the Court, and bear honor- 
able presents to their friends. And so desiring your pardon for 
this rude hastiness with business put upon me, I humbly take 
leave, praying for your Lordship’s long happiness. At Baynard 
Castle, this 10th of January, 1605. Your Lordship’s most 
bounden, Sanford. 
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Sanford’s commission to the Isle of Sheppey was with re- 
gard to a grant made by King James on December 30, 1604, 
namely: 


A grant made by his Majesty to Sir Philip Herbert, knight, 
and the Lady Susan, his wife, and the heirs of the said Sir 
Philip of the Manor of Shurland and other land and tenements 
in the Isle of Sheppey in the County of Kent, late parcel of the 
possessions of the late Lord Cheyney, valued by the particular 
thereof at £554 8s 2d of lawful money of England and est- 
mated lately at £1121 5s 2d of lawful money of England after 
the expiration of certain leases thereof not yet determined. 


During his stay on the Isle of Sheppey, Sanford (i.e., Chris- 
topher Marlowe) may have made a visit to Canterbury, where 
his father was ill. John Marlowe signed his will on January 
23 and died the next day, but Marlowe was not present, for 
on that day, according to a letter sent to Viscount Cranborne 
he was in Wiltshire. The letter, by Sir Edward Hoby, is dated 
January 24, 1605. 


I must be now fain to move myself to your lordship that 
have performed whatsoever has been asked of me, and ready 
to do aught for the satisfaction of Sir Philip Herbert, and yet 
cannot have any going forward of my own business. Myself, 
my wife and brother have levied a fine already according as 
has been demanded. I sent to Mr. Attorney to have my things 
out of his hand to dispatch, and he answers that when he has 
heard from Sanford he will do it. I sent to Sanford, and I hear 
he is gone to Wiltshire not to return till the latter end of the 
term [February 12], so as I know not how I stand. I cannot yet 
certify you of any great amendment of mine. I hold that my 
arm is fully set where it was broken, but not oftentimes with- 
out pain. Neither as yet have I any use of hand or fingers, for 
these two days past I have had a swelling fallen down into my 
arm between my elbow and my hand, which before I had not. 


Sir Edward Hoby was constable of Queenborough Castle 
on the Isle of Sheppey and he was required to surrender his 
lease in the manor of Shurland which he held for the bargain 
price of £136. The proceedings are clarified by a letter from 
Rowland Whyte to the Earl of Shrewsbury on February 4, 
1604, where he says, in part: 
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My Lord Pembroke is well, and surely is as honorable a 
kind husband as any is in Great Britain. My Lady much joys 
in itand gives him every day more and more cause to increase 
it. God bless them both with children and long life. My Lady 
is much honored by all his friends, and all strive who shall 
love her best. To me this is a great comfort, and my Lady shall 
ever find me an humble servant unto her, and one that shall 
well observe her. My Lord Pembroke’s favor with the King is 
more than he will make show of, and the young worthy Sir 
Philip grows great in his Majesty’s favor, and carries it without 
envy, for he is very humble to the great lords, is desirous to 
do all men good, and hurts no man. Mr. Sanford and myself 
have dispatched the great gift his Majesty bestowed upon him, 
and we do yield him a very good account of our labor, for he 
hath two brave seats in Kent and Wiltshire. It is time to make 
an end of troubling your honor; I crave pardon, and rest ever, 
Your Honor’s very humble, to do all service, Rowland Whyte. 


Hugh Sanford had also been involved for some time in 
business for the Countess of Shrewsbury, daughter of Bess of 
Hardwick, apparently as a favor for the Countess at her re- 
quest. On February 19 he reported to her that his efforts were 
to no avail. 


Right honorable. My humble duty remembered. If I had any 
hope left of performing any good in the matters which lately 
I entered into I would not trouble your Ladyship with empty 
letters but now, that I find my enterprise totally frustrate, I 
hold it duty to write, though not what I would. For the matter 
of Maniston, whether it has been wrought by the earnest seek- 
ing of the tenants or by strong opposition against them, I know 
not, but sure it is so fastened, as possibly for money it is not 
to be gotten. All conclusions have been tried, but all to no 
purpose. I am persuaded there is not in the North anything 
so unendurable. As for the other parcels of lands in your Lady- 
ship’s letters mentioned, they will not be certified but as par- 
cels of manors, so there also my purposes came to nothing. 
This is the best relation I can make of my enterprise, now only 
a fit subject for your pardon. Which I would earnestly seek as 
acknowledging I have grossly failed, did I not withal know 
that your honor will be easily persuaded that I have done my 
best, even in this. I write your honor none of our occurents, 
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because matters public are by better means advertised and our 
days have no alteration. Yet it | may tind that your | adyship 
do expect to hear from me also something of this Kinch being, 
now excused by your Ladyship’s favor, | will hereatter excuse 
me by needing no excuse. So acknowledging an intinite obligya 

tion to your Ladyship, I pray for your continued health and 
happiness and humbly take my leave. At Baynard’s Castle, 
this 19th of February, 1604. Your good Ladyship’s in all duty 
most bounden, Sanford. 


It appears, from the above letter, that Sanford was on rather 
familiar terms with the Countess of Shrewsbury. Though she 
was a Catholic, she counted Viscount Cranborne as one of her 
admirers. Later she was to engineer the marriage and escape 
to France of her niece, Arbella, a plot that failed. For that 
grave offense she was committed to a brief stay in the Tower 
and released without further questioning. Unlike her mother 
Bess of Hardwick, the Countess of Shrewsbury was approach- 


able, a loyal friend, and seemed not to have an enemy in 
the world. 


>) 6 Literary 
Projects 
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month of June 1605 and these are witness to Pembroke’s 

foreseeable estrangement from his wife. Sanford, having 
negotiated the marriage between Pembroke and Shrews- 
bury’s daughter, found in the end that he was blamed for its 
failure. Marlowe was severely tried but remained faithful to 
the Earl nevertheless. The play Timon of Athens was meant to 
teach Pembroke that generosity was a virtue that could be 
carried to excess with dire consequences for all. Troilus and 
Cressida was an answer to the charge that, in arranging the 
marriage between Pembroke and the Lady Mary Talbot, Mar- 
lowe was but a pander. In this play Sanford, as Pandarus, is 
dismissed by Troilus as a mere broker and lackey. In it he 
bewails the fate of all marriage brokers: 


Ts last letters we have by Sanford were written in the 


O world! world! thus is the poor agent despised! O traders 
and bawds, how earnestly are you set a-work and how ill 
requited! Why should our endeavor be so desired and the 


performance so loathed? 


This play, incidentally, is a so-called problem play, seeming 
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to have no point and it cannot be classified either as a comedy 
or a tragedy. Only when seen in the light of Marlowe’s experi- 
ence as marriage broker does it make sense, though in the 
rivalry among the Greek geneials it protrays to the life the 
flattery, intrigue and treachery that prevailed at the Court. 

Another literary effort by which Sanford hoped to regain 
the Earl’s favor was a handwritten presentation copy of the 
collection of sonnets that he had addressed to Pembroke, or 
earlier to Lord William Herbert, since their first meeting in 
1592. Now comfortably settled with a house in Wilton and a 
chamber and private library at Baynard’s Castle, Marlowe 
was in a position to bring some order into his literary projects. 
Some of his early plays were now lost since he had sold the 
original manuscript. As was the custom at the time, if a good 
edition of a book was available, it would be used to replace 
the manuscript from whence it came. One curious result of 
this practice is that we now have a copy of Marlowe's Edward 
II, which, being itself an excellent edition, was used to replace 
the manuscript, except for the first few pages which are sup- 
plied in Sanford’s hand. 

Perhaps it was that Pembroke’s alienation from his wife, 
from Marlowe, and from common sense was due to the influ- 
ence of shiftless companions, the King particularly, though 
his more level-headed brother Philip was equally the King’s 
favorite. This gradual deterioration is perceptible in the fol- 
lowing letters. On March 4, 1605, Rowland Whyte wrote to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury: 


I have received the letters it pleased your honor to send me 
within enclosed to my Lady your daughter and my Lord Sid- 
ney. The King is at Thetford and is so far in love with the 
pleasures of that place as he means to have a house there. My 
Lord of Pembroke, Sir Philip Herbert, Sir James Hay, and di- 
vers others, desired of his Majesty leave to come to exercise 
the tilt, but leave shall Pembroke have none, till he come him- 
self. My Lady Southampton was brought to bed of a young 
Lord upon St. David’s Day in the morning; a saint to be \_ much 
honored by that house for so great a blessing, by wearing a 
leek forever upon that day. [Whyte was a Welshman]. My 
Lady Pembroke is very well; a better lady lives not, much 
beloved, much respected here, and as long as I live I will be 
an humble servant to her, which shall appear by my boldness 
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with her upon every occasion that may fall out and concern 
her, and | hope she will take it well. 


Here, already, we see that it was thought that the young 
Lady Pembroke still had much to learn about life at Court 
and was sensitive to correction. Shrewsbury was aware of this 
and supported Whyte’s and Sanford’s efforts to counsel her. 

The following month, on the 26th, Whyte reported to 
Shrewsbury on events at the Court. The Queen, he said, had 
given birth to a daughter, an occasion for the conferring of 
honors by the King and Queen. The Queen’s brother, the 
Duke of Holst, would receive the Garter and he and the Lady 
Arbella Stuart were chosen as godparents for the King’s 
daugther. The Queen desired that these further honors be 
granted: the Lord Cranborne to be Earl of Bridgewater, Sir 
Philip Herbert to be Baron of Shurland and Earl of Montgom- 
ery, the Lord Sidney, already the Queen’s Chamberlain, was 
to be created Viscount Lisle or Beauchamp. Sir William Cav- 
endish, at Arbella’s suit, was to be made a baron. Whyte then 
brought up the subject of Lady Pembroke, Shrewsbury’s 
daughter. 


My Lady Pembroke, your worthy daughter, upon the assur- 
ance she had of your Honor’s coming up, went to meet you, 
and, missing of you, stayed at my Lord of Kent's [at Wrest 
House in Bedfordshire] to take the air and returned upon Mon- 
day last to Baynard Castle, her sister, my Lady Grey, accompa- 
nying her, where they are very well and merry. And let me 
assure your Honor that my Lady Pembroke is very much re- 
spected by all her Lord’s friends, she worthily deserving it. It 
may be the indiscretion of some that love tattling may buzz 
out the contrary, which occasions this protestation of mine to 
your Honor. And I doubt not but that her Lady doth live and 
shall ever live as well contented as any lady in England, if 
others suffer her to see and enjoy this happiness. For my part 
I will ever continue an humble servant unto her. I most hum- 
bly take my leave of your Honor, and remain, your Honor’s 
most obedient to do you all humble service. Rowland Whyte. 
Court, this 26th of April, 1605. 


In a letter that Whyte wrote the next day it appears that 
the Earl of Pembroke entrusted his letters, not to Sanford but 
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to Rowland Whyte. “I stayed the packet a day,’”” he wrote, “to 
have my Lord of Pembroke’s letters to you, which now you 
shall receive.’” About the same time we have a letter from 
Edmund Lascelles to Shrewsbury which mentions both Bess 
of Hardwick and Lady Arbella. He wrote: 


What Mr. Deane’s letter which my man brought down con- 
tains I know not, but this which he brought up from the old 
Countess [Bess] imported nothing, for Mr. Deane showed it 
me. Mr. Cavendish is at London, comes to the Court and waits 
hard on my Lady Arbella for his barony; but I am confidently 
assured that he will not prevail, for 1 understand that my Lady 
Arbella is nothing forward in his business, although we be 
certainly informed that my Lady hath a promise of the King 
for one of her uncles to be a baron, but it is not likely to be. 
Mr. William, for he is very sparing in his gratuity, as I hear, 
would be glad it were done, but would be sorry to part with 
anything for the doing of it. 


On May 13 Rowland Whyte reports further on the Earl and 
Countess of Pembroke: 


My Lord and Lady Pembroke are well now here at Court, 
she a most noble worthy lady, but no good courtier; for here 
men live injurias ferendo, gracias agendo. Time will teach her to 
tread the path which her friends have done before her here. I 
was once at Broad Street, to have kissed my Lady Shrews- 
bury’s hands, but I found her so nobly visited with great com- 
pany that I forbore to trouble her Honor at that time, and the 
next day she departed hence. I humbly crave pardon in the not 
obeying of your Lord’s commandment and her's in that point. 


After this letter Whyte left for an extended visit to Wales 
and Hugh Sanford took his place as Shrewsbury’s correspon- 
dent. On June 7, 1605 he sent Shrewsbury the following letter. 


Right honorable. It is now so long since my letters presented 
my duty, that I scarcely dare set in the front of these without 
some apology; but the late being of my Lady of Shrewsbury 
in these parts, with the small of noteworthyy occurrents, will 
I hope so sufficiently shroud it that it shall come still to your 
sight with the wonted welcome. And though I be persuaded 
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that your Lordship hath fuller and better advertisements of all 
business, both domestical and foreign, yet, that my intelligence 
may rather be blamed than my endeavor, your Honor shall 
briefly have from me what now is most in discourse. 

In the Star Chamber the Lords were lately moved to alter 
the order made against Sir Robert Dudley, especially in two 
points; the one, that where his witnesses were censured as 
suspected, now they should be set down only as “subject to 
suspicion;” the other, that where the Earl of Leicester’s lands 
were said to be reverted to the Crown, it should be only “sup- 
posed to be reverted.” These things, because they seemed 
much to prejudicate the legitimation were far pressed; but the 
order was entered as it was first set down, upon the speeches 
especially of the Earl of Salisbury [Cecil], the Lord Treasurer 
and Chief Justice, the Earl of Northumberland holding hardly 
for the contrary. 

The King is expected this day at Whitehall, where some 
nights he lies, hunting the daytime about London somewhere, 
and returning to Greenwich, where as yet the household lies. 
Much speech has been bruited of making officers and council- 
lors, and some such matter is doubtless in hand, but proceeds 
not, because all will not yet go as they would have it. The 
King is strong for some that he affects, and such as others 
affect not. We, among the rest, do stand and grow, I hope, to 
the comfort of all our friends. 

The States’ army in the Low Countries, about Sasse, is 
waited on by that of the Archduke; not much likely to be 
attempted by either, as it is thought for this summer, unless 
the late accident put new life into the States; for on Sunday 
and Monday last they lighted on ten sail of the Spanish fleet 
which were bringing 1600 soldiers, but distressed between Ca- 
lais and Dover, where three of them ran themselves on the 
English shore, whereof one was burnt on the place. The men, 
in good number, but sore hurt, got into Dover; but the most 
part were taken at sea, and, as is thought, cruelly put to death. 
The rest of the fleet, which brings 3000 more, is expected, and 
if they light on the Hollanders will there end their service. Out 
of Spain letters are even now come, as your Lordship may 
perceive by the enclosed, which came in a letter of direction 
to Mr. Whyte, who remembers his humble service to your 
Honor and prayed me to send it. My lord is at the Court and 
knows not of this dispatch. My Lady of Pembroke told me she 
would write. I will not further trouble your Lordship at this 
time, but, humbly remembering my duty, will take leave, 
heartily praying for your perpetual happiness. At Baynard’s 
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Castle, this 7th day of June, 1605. Your Lordship’s most 
bounden and ever devoted, Sanford. 


The address on this letter is notable in that the sender’s 
name has been crossed out except for the title “Mr.” and 
below the crossed out given name and surname, the same 
hand wrote the name ‘’Sanford.” The letter itself, however, is 
signed with Sanford’s usual signature. In this letter we note 
again the great friendship between Sanford and the Lady 
Shrewsbury, for he seems to imply that he had visited with 
Lady Shrewsbury in her house in Broad Street at the very 
time that Rowland Whyte found access denied him. It may be 
that Lady Shrewsbury confined her company to her Catholic 
friends. A few days later Sanford sent the following letter to 
Sheffield, this time to a Mr. Buttler, apparently on a business 
matter relating to the Countess of Shrewsbury. 


Mr. Buttler. For your care of me I thank you very heartily. 
The fifty pounds for our Lady was the last of my Lord’s honor- 
able grant unto me received by Mr. Hammond and gave to 
him an acquittance thereof and if more be requisite then will 
I that this my letter shall be a discharge for that sum both to 
my good Lord and you. Hereafter about the times I will take 
order according to my letters in the meantime. Let me pray 
you to present my humble service to the noble lady Aletheia 
and my kind commendations to Mistress Hoord and her fellow 
ladies and all that noble house to which I am so much in- 
debted. So I commend me to yourself and rest ever. Your 
assured loving friend, Sanford. 

You must not fail by the next to send up to my lady of 
Pembroke some English licorice. She tells me that she longs 
for it. 


Since Sanford failed to date the above letter, Mr. Buttler 
appended to it the following note: ‘When this letter came to 
me, the 16th of June, 1605, which I thought to be write to me 
about the 10th or 11th of June, 1605.” Sanford’s letter and 
Mr. Buttler’s note are both in the English Secretary hand, but 
Sanford’s postscript is in his more usual Italianhand. 

Shrewsbury’s answer to Sanford’s letter early in June, being 
a part of Sanford’s papers, does not survive but in it Shrews- 
bury seems to have challenged Sanford on his legal status as 
we learn from Sanford’s reply, as follows. 
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Right Honorable. My humble duty remembered. The chal- 
lenge your Honor made to me was fearful, till the same hand 
that gave the wound applied the medicine, so that now I ac- 
count that I stand rectus in curia. Save for the impeachment of 
honesty, let them shift for honor that have the cumber of it. 
They threaten to acquit themselves every day, and it may be 
at length they will, but to many good things I tell them they 
are not over forward. 


News here is none but of the expectation of the Lord Admi- 
ral, for whose convoy to the Court Rowland Whyte is dis- 
patched to Portsmouth, with warrant to furnish 400 posthorses 
and thirty carts. It is said there comes in his company an am- 
bassador from Spain. It was appointed, and yet it holds, that 
the Earl of Worcester shall immediately go for the parts of 
Monmouth and Hereford shires, to quiet some tumultuous 
Catholics that pursued or resisted the Bishops of Hereford and 
Llandaff. One William Morgan is committed to the Tower, the 
principal of them in Herefordshire. Some letters have been 
intercepted that touch him nearly. The particulars I will adver- 
tise if once I may be sure of the truth. This day will be a 
dispatch of much Irish business. It is said all protections shall 
be revoked forever. My Lord and the Earl of Salisbury met 
on Friday about their difference and yesterday their counsel 
conferred again. On Monday it is thought they will agree on 
some issue. The matter, upon opening, dislikes me nothing 
more than it did. J think there will be a kind conclusion. 

Your Honor thanks me for caring [for his daughter] who 
can deserve little in that kind as the case standeth. If my credit 
were better [with Lady Pembroke] I could promise something 
more. But ever [part of letter torn off] and all yours, and so 
do humbly take leave [part of letter torn off] as most bounden 
remembrance of my duty to [part of letter torn off] At Baynard 
castle. [portion of letter missing]. Sanford. 


Whatever Shrewsbury’s fearful challenge was, it had to do 
with some offense of which Sanford was accused. Webster's 
dictionary defines rectus in curia, as ‘‘a legal man or person, 
that is a person of full legal rights, not debarred of any of 
his rights in court by outlawry, excommunication, infamy or 
disqualification.” But in making the fearful challenge, Shrews- 
bury assured Sanford that in effect, whatever the offense, it 
was no longer held against him, though his reputation was 
clouded by dishonor. Sanford defends himself saying that, 
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though honor be denied him, his honesty could not be im- 
peached. Further, those who accuse him are unwilling to hear 
any good thing about him. 

There are at least two matters wherein Sanford, that is 
Christopher Marlowe, may have been in trouble with the law. 
First, that he was a seminary priest and secondly and more 
certainly, the irregular reporting of his death in 1593 as being 
killed at Deptford when he was still alive. It would be the 
latter offense that Shrewsbury mentioned since, after all, his 
wife the Countess was a devout Catholic. 

Shrewsbury most likely learned details of Marlowe's past 
from the same Lord Salisbury who in a letter had snidely 
slandered his son-in-law, Pembroke. But Shrewsbury was not 
moved by Cecil’s self-serving attempts to discredit either 
Pembroke or Sanford. By informing Marlowe of these slan- 
ders he took the occasion to assure him that he fully trusted 
him to have care of his daughter, Lady Pembroke. But as 
Sanford implies, the Lady Pembroke had little respect for him. 

The last letter that we have of Sanford was addressed: “To 
the right honorable my very good Lord, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, one of his Majesty’s privy Council” and reads as 
follows: 


My humble duty remembered. | dispatched a letter many 
days since and was in good hope it had gone directly to your 
Lordship but very lately I encountered Ottho, your Lordship’s 
servant, and by him understood that it still rested in his hands. 
It had the occurrents of that time which were of no great note 
and therefore I will be bold now to post them, the messenger 
staying for what I now write. The Lord Admiral landed safe 
with his company on Friday last at Portsmouth. This night he 
is said to rest at Guildford. A great fame is raised at the rich- 
ness of the King and the beggary of the Country of Spain. It 
is supposed that the presents bestowed on the admiral and his 
train amount to £140,000. On Friday last my Lord of Pembroke, 
riding hard before the king, his horse fell with him, whereat 
the King’s horse starting gave his Majesty also a fall. My Lord 
hath ever since kept his bed, the king had no hurt at all. But 
within two days my Lord shall be thoroughly well as his sur- 
geons tell him. All the harm is a bruise of his ankle. The same 
day his brother took the like fall and diverse others. 

The Court is like to continue for four days at Oatlands where 
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now it is. My Lady of Pembroke I think hears nothing of this 
for she is somewhere in Kent, whither she took her journey 
on Tuesday last with my Lady Elizabeth Grey and a very 
small company. I conceive she is at my Lady Spencer’s, but 
she would not be known of it, at least to me, who, because I 
can deserve no such credit, cannot be of her counsels. But I 
shall ever honor her most and joy in her true bond; knowing 
how much I am bound to your Lordship and your noble lady 
whom I beseech your honor to excuse me unto for not writing 
and to assure that I will perform that faithfulness to my Mis- 
tress which I first protested and will not desist to be careful 
that she shall take good and discrete ways, however she taketh 
my advertisements or persuasions. | shall not long stay in 
London but do think as I go down to see my Lord at Windsor, 
whither the first return will be. And so I humbly crave pardon 
and take leave. At Baynard’s Castle this 28th of June, 1605. 
Your Lordship’s most humble and most bounden. Sanford. 


On February 15, 1606 a lease was granted to Hugh Sanford 
and John Powell, the King’s fletcher, of the profits of sealing 
writs of acquitance and recognizance in the counties of 
Brecon, Radnor, Glamorgan, Pembroke, Carmarthen and 
Cardigan. This was the so-called right of the Privy Seal that 
an anonymous spymaster had petitioned for in May 1603. On 
August 4, 1606, it is reported that Mr. Sanford had already 
levied these post fines, this being noted on the document it- 
self, now in the Public Record Office, as follows 


There is a lease lately passed of the premises unto Hugh 
Sanford Esquire and John Powell gentleman, yielding the said 
yearly rent which several rents are for the profit of the seal and 
the prefines only, answered as in the Chamberlain’s account as 
above. 

The said farmers by color of this do claim also all post fines 
which are and always have been charged and answered by 
the sheriffs in their accounts and are no parcel of the values 
above mentioned. 

The post fines which should have been charged in the sher- 
iff's accounts of the county of Glamorgan in the title of the 
great sessions, held for the said county on August 4, 1606, 
amounting to the sum of £27 15s, were not extracted unto the 
said sheriff whereby he might have accounted for the same as 
heretofore have been accustomed, but were levied by the said 
Mr. Sanford. 
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Hugh Sanford may have been a little irregular in collecting 
his profits. In 1606 we find also a Latin poem published with 
Hugh Sanford as the author. It is in fact, the only thing by 
Sanford, excepting his introduction to the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia in 1593, to have been published in England 
during his lifetime. John Aubrey was the first to notice it, 
telling us that Sanford wrote some verses to Bond’s Horace. 
Bond's Horace was dedicated to Prince Henry and contained 
the following commendatory verse by Sanford. 


Tandem, Flacce, Lyram tangis, tandem arte Poetam 
Instruis, exagitas crimina, corda domas. 

Scilicet, ut nimiam doctor de carmine noctem 
Dispulit immisso cura secunda die 

Te meus insolita perfudit luce Magister 
Jamque potes pueris, et sine nube legi. 


Roughly translated: “At last, Horace, you play the lyre and 
delight the poet with your art, censure evil and rule all hearts. 
For now my Master, to dispel the darkness from your verse, 
has by his labors illumined it with unwonted light. Now you 
may be read even by children.” 

The following year, Sir John Stradling published a book of 
Latin epigrams, one of which, dedicated to Hugh Sanford has 
been quoted previously. This epigram chided Sanford (i. e., 
Christopher Marlowe) for an imprecision in translating Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia, a poem on the evils of civil war, which Mar- 
lowe translated as ‘‘wars worse than civil.” Stradling 
interpreted this kind of war to be a domestic war, that be- 
tween man and wife. Immediately after this epigram, Stra- 
dling has another addressed to the same Hugh Sanford. 


Ad eundemt, consolatorium de obitu unigeniti. 
Unica solliciti qui spes fuit alma parentis 
Filiolus, quamvis occidit, haud periit. 
Mortalis qua parte cadie,fuit: Inde parentes] 
Quales sunt, talem se genuisse sciant. 
Immortale deus mortali huic associavit 
Semen, et hae duo sunt non nisi totus homo. 
Res (forte) est talem nullum genuisse, dolenda: 
Certe immortalem progenerasse, sat est. 
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These lines may be translated as follows: “To the same 
[Hugh Sanford] condolences on the death of his only son. The 
little boy, who was the only future hope of the anguished 
father, though he be dead, is by no means lost. He was mortal 
in the part he died, whence the parents, such as they are, may 
know that they have begotten such a son. God has joined to 
this mortal part an immortal seed and these two are nothing 
but the whole man. Indeed, it is rather to be mourned never 
to have begotten such a one, for certainly, it is sufficient to 
have procreated one immortal.” 

Thus we have on Stradling’s evidence the information that 
Marlowe had a son who died in infancy. Sir John Stradling 
was about the same age as Marlowe, being born in 1563 and 
he was a close relative of Sir Edward Stradling of St. Donat’s 
Castle in Glamorgan. Sir Edward Stradling, born in 1529, died 
in 1609 and he was the uncle of the wealthy heiress, Barbara 
Gamage, wife of Sir Robert Sidney, later Viscount de L’Isle. 
St. Donat’s castle still stands and was restored and lived in by 
the American newspaper tycoon, William Randolph Hearst. 
Unfortunately, the Stradling papers which surely would have 
had letters from Hugh Sanford, were lost after an incomplete 
edition of them was published by Traherne. 

Though Marlowe masqueraded under the name of Hugh 
Sanford in the last years of his life, there is some evidence 
that he was still known as Marlowe to his old friends. This 
would certainly be true for his family in Canterbury, though 
he is not mentioned at all in the wills of his father and mother. 
When Marlowe returned from Spain in the fall of 1599 he 
seems to have met with his old admirers, Henry Chettle and 
Thomas Dekker who were now employed by Henslowe in 
writing plays. King Philip Il of Spain had died the previous 
year and it may be that Marlowe brought back with him a 
lurid account of events in the Spanish Court. This account 
seems to have been taken up by some playwright, Dekker 
most probably, and turned into a play called Lust’s Dominion. 

The play has so many Marlovian lines that some authorities 
believe that it must be a play by Marlowe revised by Dekker, 
yet the play is based on the death of Phillip II years after 
Marlowes “death” in 1593. It would appear, that not only did 
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Marlowe provide the material for the play, but that he may 
have read and edited Dekker’s manuscript. 

The printer and playwright Henry Chettle seems on occa- 
sion to speak of Marlowe under the name Melicert. Melicert 
is a sea god who rises from the dead as Palaemon, and this 
would be an apt name for Marlowe, risen from the dead, so 
to speak. It was certainly strange that in 1603, when every 
poet and would-be poet in England deluged the press with 
elegies on the late Queen, that Shakespeare was not heard 
from. Scholars who believe that Shakespeare wrote Shake- 
speare are therefore inclined to interpret Chettle’s Melicert 
as meaning Shakespeare. In his England’s Mourning Garment 
Chettle chides Melicert for his failure to rise to the occasion 
of the Queen’s death in the following lines. 


Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 

Drop from his honeyed muse one sable tear 
To mourn her death that graced his desert, 

And to his lays opened her royal ear, 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth 

And sing her rape done by that Tarquin, death. 


In another passage Chettle calls on Melicert or Marlowe 
again: 


O faith, Thenot, in some of those wrongs resolve us, and 
think it no unfitting thing, for thou hast heard the songs of 
that warlike poet Philesides [Sir Philip Sidney], good Melaebee 
[Sir Francis Walsingham] and smooth-tongued Melicert, tell 
us what thou has observed in their saws, seen in thy own 
experience, and heard of undoubted truths touching those ac- 
cidents, for that they add, I doubt not, to the glory of our Eliza. 


Here Chettle associates Melicert with the dead Sir Philip 
Sidney and Sir Francis Walsingham, whereas, before he won- 
dered why this same Melicert had not written an elegy for 
the late Queen. The answer to Chettle’s question is partly 
that Marlowe, or Melicert was then in Spain, a fact perhaps 
unknown to Chettle. Further, though Marlowe must have re- 
garded the Queen as an able ruler, which she certainly was, 
he had little personal reason to mourn her loss. 
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In 1607 Thomas Dekker, in A Knight's Conjuring, published 
an imaginary account of the Elysean Gardens where Marlowe 
appears in the company of his old friends, including Henry 
Chettle who was still alive. He described this happy place as 


...a veritable Eden, a place of great beauty, ivory, silver, sweet 
crystal waters, wine, nectar, melodious birds, virgins chastely 
dancing, mirth without immodesty, health, wealth, Spring all 
year, beds of violets, musk roses, happiness. Only one in 500 
are women who enter there, no landlords, vintners, farmers, 
nor a tailor unless he creeped through the eye of his needle... 
In another company [of poets] sat learned Watson, industrious 
Kydd, ingenious Achelow, and (though he had been a player 
molded out of their pens) yet because he had been their lover, 
and a register to the Muses, inimitable Bentley [a comedian]. 
There were likewise carousing to one another at the holy well 
[Holiwell in Shoreditch, the site of the Theatre], some of them 
singing pzans to Apollo, some of the hymns to the rest of the 
gods, whilst Marlowe, Greene, and Peele had got under the 
shade of a large vine, laughing to see Nashe (that was but 
newly come to the college), still haunted with the sharp and 
satirical spirit that followed him here upon earth; for Nashe 
inveighed bitterly (as he had wont to do) against dry-fisted 
patrons, accusing them of his untimely death, because if they 
had given his Muse that cherishment which she most worthily 
deserved, he had fed to his dying day on fat capons, burnt 
sack and sugar, and not so desperately have ventured his life 
and shortened his days by keeping company with pickle her- 
rings. 


From the last sentence we gather that Dekker knew that 
Nashe had risked his life in taking a cargo of pickled herring 
to the Groin. Dekker continues: 


The rest asked him [Nashe] ‘‘what news in the world?” He 
told them that barbarism was now grown to be an epidemial 
disease, and more common than the toothache. Being de- 
manded how poets and players agreed now: “Troth,” says he, 
“as physicians and patients agree, for the patient loves his 
doctor no longer than till he get his health, and the player 
loves a poet so long as the sickness lies in the two-penny 
gallery; when none will come into it. Nay,” says he, “into so 
low a misery (if not contempt) is the sacred art of poesy fallen, 
that though a writer (who is worthy to sit at the table of the 
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sun), waste his brains to earn applause from the more worthy 
spirits, yet when he has done his best he works but like Ocnus, 
that makes ropes in hell for as he twists, an ass stands by and 
bites them asunder, and that ass is no other than the audience 
with hard hands.” He had no sooner spoken this, but in comes 
Chettle sweating and blowing, by reason of his fatness, to wel- 
come whom, because he was of old acquaintance, all rose up, 
and fell presently on their knees, to drink a health to all the 
lovers of Helicon, in doing which, they made such a mad noise, 
that all this conjuring which is past, (being but a dream) I 
suddenly started up, and am now awake. 


In 1605 Ben Jonson and George Chapman, who had enjoyed 
a brief spell of prosperity as makers of masks for the Court, 
joined with the dramatist John Marston in writing a play, 
Eastward Ho!, which was mildly critical of the Scots. A Sir 
James Murray informed on Jonson and others to King James. 
Chapman and Marston were arrested and confident of his 
own standing with the King, Ben Jonson voluntarily had him- 
self arrested with them. From prison Jonson wrote a barrage 
of letters to the Earl of Salisbury and others, remonstrating 
against the injustice of their imprisonment. Though the three 
writers were threatened with having their ears and noses cut 
off, they were never heard or examined. Ben Jonson loved a 
fight and he relished a victory even more when all three were 
released in September or October of 1605. Jonson celebrated 
the event by inviting his friends Camden, Selden and others 
to a banquet. Jonson was now in a mood to sympathize with 
other dramatists who had suffered official persecution, Mar- 
lowe in particular, and he seems to have invited Marlowe to 
this dinner at his house in perhaps the most elegant invitation 
to supper ever extended by one man to another. In this invita- 
tion the reference to the spy, Pooly (Robert Poley), who was 
a witness to Marlowe’s murder in 1593, is evidence that Mar- 
lowe was Jonson’s esteemed guest on this occasion. Marlowe 
was remembered from the time in Middleburgh when Jonson 
had polished one of the his translations from Ovid published 
alongside Marlowe's for comparison. Then he had shown 
himself a master of versification, and the following invitation 
to supper does him no less credit. 


Inviting a Friend to Supper. 
Tonight, grave sir, both my poor house and | 
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Do equally desire your company; 

Not that we think us worthy such a guest, 

But that your worth will dignify our feast, 

With those that come; whose grace may make that seem 
Something, which else would hope for no esteem. 
It is the fair acceptance, sir, creates 

The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 

Yet shall you have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or some better salad 

Ushering the mutton; with a short-legged hen, 

If we can get her full of eggs, and then, 

Lemons, and wine for sauce; to these a coney 

Is not to be despaired of for our money; 

And though fow] now be scarce, yet there are clerks, 
The sky not falling, think we may have larks. 

I'll tell you of more, and lie, so you will come: 

Of partridge, pheasant, woodcock, of which some 
May yet be there; and godwit if we can; 

Knat, rail, and ruff too. Howsoe’er, my man 

Shall read a piece of Virgil, Tacitus, 

Livy, or of some better book to us, 

Of which we’ll speak our minds, amidst our meat; 
And I'll profess no verses to repeat: 

To this if aught appear, which I not know of, 
That will the pastry, not my paper, show of. 
Digestive cheese, and fruit there sure will be; 

But that which most doth take my muse and me, 
Is a pure cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which is the Mermaid’s now, but shall be mine: 
Of which had Horace or Anacreon tasted, 

Their lives, as do their lines, till now had lasted. 
Tobacco, nectar, or the Thespian spring, 

Are all but Luther’s beer, to this I sing. 

Of this we will sup free, but moderately, 

And we will have no Pooly, or Parrot by; 

Nor shall our cups make any guilty men: 

But at our parting, we will be, as when 

We innocently met. No simple word, 

That shall be uttered at our mirthful board, 

Shall make us sad next morning; or affright 

The liberty, that we'll enjoy tonight. 
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At this famous dinner Ben Jonson showed his guests a re- 
cent portrait of himself and it was typical that he could not 
resist reciting his own verse, his promise above to the con- 
trary. After all, he was only paying his compliments to the 
painter, one Burlase, and the lines were certainly witty. 


Why, though I seem of prodigious waist, 
I am not so voluminous and vast, 
But there are lines, wherewith I might be embraced. 


“Tis true, as my womb swells, so my back stoops, 
And the whole lump grows round, deformed, and droops; 
But yet the tun at Heidelberg had hoops. 


You were not tied by any painter’s law 
To square my circle, I confess, but draw 
My superficies; that was all you saw. 


Which if in compass of no art it came 
To be described by a monogram, 
With one great blot you had formed me as I am. 


But whilst you curious were to have it be 
An archtype, for all the world to see, 
You made it a brave piece, but not like me. 


O, had I now your manner, mastery, might, 
Your power of handling shadow, air and spright, 
I would draw, and take hold and delight! 


But you are he can paint, I can but write: 
A poet hath no more but black and white, 
Ne knows he flattering colors, or false light. 


Yet when of friendship I would draw the face, 
A lettered mind, and a large heart would place 
To all posterity: I will write BURLASE. 


Ben Jonson, as host, did not flatter his guests and he rarely 
praised a man without reservation. Sir Philip Sidney, discon- 
certed by the shifting scenes and the rapid passage of time 
on the stage had pleaded for more unity, feeling that the stage 
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should represent but one scene and that the passage of time 
should correspond to that in real life. Such a stricture limiting 
the representation of time to about three hours, would make 
a history play impossible. Perhaps only in jest Jonson com- 
plained of this defect in his plays, where whole lifetimes pass 
by in hours. Here was a challenge that Marlowe could not 
resist and the result was the play, The Tempest, where the 
entire action takes place in a day, albeit with the aid of a 
magician, Prospero. The name, Prospero, is borrowed from 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His Humor, but Prospero is none 
other than Marlowe’s own great magician, Doctor Faustus. 

In 1603 Sanford’s professed literary rival, John Florio, pub- 
lished his translation or private version of the Essays of Mon- 
taigne. Florio was an idealist and he used his translation of 
Montaigne to propound his views on the perfect state. Here 
is Florio, translating Montaigne. 


It is a nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kind of 
traffic [commerce], no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of 
numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of political superiority; 
no use of service [employers], of riches or of poverty, no con- 
tracts, no successions, no partitions, no occupation but idle, 
no respect of kindred, but common, no apparel but natural, 
no manuring of lands, no use of wine, corn, or metal. 


One should not overlook in the above passage the advocacy 
of the undraped free association of the sexes in the place of 
marriage for which Florio’s father, a friar, had been jailed in 
Rome. The Tempest paraphrases the above passage only to 
have Sebastian demolish it in typical Marlovian one-liner. 


Gonzalo. In the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 
No occupation; all men idle, all; 
And women too, but innocent and pure; 
No sovereignty... 

Sebastian. Yet he would be king of it. 
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One of the more remarkable pieces of evidence which link 
Hugh Sanford with Christopher Marlowe is the so-called 
Dyce copy of Marlowe's play Edward II. Although this play 
was registered on July 6, 1593, the earliest copies with the title 
page intact are dated 1594, in itself not an unusual circum- 
stance. However, in the Dyce copy the title page and the first 
two pages of text have been replaced with a handwritten copy 
in a fine Italian hand. Not only is the hand unmistakeably the 
hand of Hugh Sanford, but the capital “M” in the author’s 
name, abbreviated “Mar.” is unique in that its upper right 
portion is drawn out in a flourish over the letters “ar” in nis 
name, exactly as is the case in the only known example of 
Marlowe’s signature. What is more remarkable is that though 
Marlowe’s signature on the Benchkyn will is in his Secretary 
hand, and Sanford’s signature on nine of his extant letters is 
in the Italian hand, both signatures use precisely the same 
flourish on the upper right corner of the first letter of their 
respective surnames. A flourish of any kind in that precise 
position is extremely rare and here they are exactly alike. Fur- 
ther neither the letter “’S’” nor the letter ‘“M” lends itself natu- 
rally to such an upper right extension, as would, for example, 
the letter “’F’’. In both instances this flourish is a deliberate 
stylistic trait of the writer that he uses only in signing his 
name—it does not appear elsewhere. For example, on the title 
page of the Dyce copy the name “Mortimer” employs an un- 
embellished capital ““M”. 

Whoever made the handwritten copy of the first several 
pages of the 1593 edition of Edward II was a poet, not a mere 
copiest, using an apostrophe to indicate an ellipsis, for exam- 
ple “gasp’d” which is rendered as “‘gaspt” in the printed 
version. 

Moreover the manuscript version corrects an error in the 
printed version, one so subtle that it has escaped the notice 
of the most meticulous of modern editors. Therefore it is a 
correction that only the author could have made. After ex- 
claiming ‘’Farewell, base stooping to the lordly peers,” Gaves- 
ton says: 


It’s for the multitude that are but sparks baked up in embers 
of their poverty—tantum! I'll fawn first on the wind that 
glanceth at my lips and flieth away. 
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The manuscript version makes excellent sense but in the 
printed version it is not the lordly peers but ‘‘the multitude” 
that is not to be fawned on. Which is ridiculous since it is the 
base multitude that stoops to fawning. Further, the printed 
version describes the multitude as “raked up in embers’ 
which signifies nothing whereas the manuscript has ‘’baked 
up in embers’ implying that the multitude is composed of 
individuals who are but tiny sparks timorously cowering in 
the embers of their poverty. 

Another point of interest remarked on by critics is the un- 
usual abbreviation of the author’s surname in the manuscript 
copy only, to ‘““Mar:”. Only the author, Marlowe, perhaps out 
of modesty, can be conceived of perpetrating this indignity, 
but he had another reason. He had never settled on the correct 
spelling of his name and had variously given his name as 
“Marley” in the signature to the Benchkyn will, as “Marlin” 
or Merlin" when he entered Cambridge, and as “Morley” 
when he later discovered that name in the roll of knights that 
came over with the Conqueror. 

Assuming that the copyist copied the title page from the 
1594 edition of Edward II and that there never was a 1593 
edition, then the fact that the play was registered in 1593 
would be a piece of information accessible only to members 
of the Stationers’ company. Who but the author would know 
that an edition was or could have been published in 1593 and 
assume that to be the year of publication? Though the copyist 
made a number of errors in transcription, as though he were 
at times distracted and not paying attention to the sense or 
the grammar, the change of date from 1594 to 1593 seems to 
have been made deliberately. But, of course, the copyist was 
distracted, being preoccupied with the meticulous task of 
writing a very tiny hand to match the density of lines per 
page of the printed copy, a task he carried out without a blot 
in a precise and well-formed hand. 

The copiest appears also to have been familiar with the 
conventions used in preparing the manuscript of plays or of 
blank verse in general. A mere copiest would have copied 
word for word and letter for letter and certainly, if the original 
capitalized the first word of every line, a mere copiest would 
do the same. Not so the copyist of the Edward II text. In a 
manuscript of a blank verse play of that time the first word 
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of every line was not capitalized, however, in all printed cop- 
ies the compositor, however slavishly he might follow the 
manuscript in other particulars, would invariably capitalize 
the first word of every line of blank verse. So also in the 1593 
copy of Edward II, the first seventy handwritten lines as a 
rule do not begin with a capital letter, whereas in the printed 
version every line of blank verse begins with a capital letter. 

In assaying to write six lines of text to the inch to match 
the printed page, the copiest proceeded with the utmost as- 
surance. He did not previously divide up the available space 
evenly and the upper lines are spaced slightly further apart 
than are the lines towards the bottom of the page. 

One may well ask: why was this meticulous restoration of 
a copy of Edward II undertaken? Considering the times, the 
most likely explanation is that this was Marlowe’s only copy 
and that, sometime about 1605, no copies could be found for 
sale in Paul’s Churchyard. Since the first pages of a book, 
especially one without a hard cover, are the most likely to be 
damaged in use, it would seem that Sanford replaced two 
badly frayed pages with handwritten copies to repair the 
book. It is also clear that Sanford by habit took good care of 
his books and we can assume that his own manuscripts were 
given like care. He certainly was capable of turning out a 
handsome calligraphic copy of, say, a poem for presentation 
to a patron. It is very likely, for example, that the so-called 
Sonnets of Shakespeare were collected in this form into a 
handsome book for presentation to their “only begetter,”’ the 
Earl of Pembroke. 

Another mystery with respect to Sanford’s literary activity 
in his last years is the matter of publishing. His rival and 
contemporary, John Florio, assures us that Sanford was a 
great reader and writer as well, yet the only item ever pub- 
lished under Sanford’s name (actually, his initials H. S.) is 
the above noted Latin poem prefixed to Bond’s Horace. Florio 
attacked Sanford publicly with no fear of retaliation, for 
though Sanford was a writer, according to Florio he was also 
‘‘a toothless dog.” In other words Sanford was somehow pre- 
vented from publishing anything at all. 

When Sanford died in 1607, Marlowe would have been only 
forty-three years old. Shakespeare, who is believed to be the 
author of the works that we here attribute to Marlowe, was 
active up to this time, implying that Marlowe was writing to 
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the very end of his life. But why should Marlowe as Sanford 
write if he did not publish or intend to publish? Authorities 
agree that, save for Venus and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece all 
works of Shakespeare published in his lifetime were pirated 
editions in which the author had no part. That would make 
sense if a “‘toothless’ Sanford or Marlowe were the author, as 
he would be in no position to protest piracy. Yet Shakespeare, 
known to be litigous, suing creditors for small sums of money, 
never sued the Stationers for the unauthorized publication of 
his works. It is true that plays were written to be acted rather 
than published but other writers, like Ben Jonson, presided 
over and profited from the publication of their plays. 

A result of this inability to publish by Marlowe is that when 
the First Folio of Shakespeare’s plays appeared in 1623, 
twenty of the plays were then published for the first time, 
though up to twelve of the latter had been previously acted. 
It is likely that the author, rather than publish his plays as 
single quartos one at a time, intended a major literary project, 
the publication of all of them in a single volume. Sanford 
surely knew, from his experience with the lucrative Folio of 
Sidney’s The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, how profitable 
such an edition would be. As will be shown Marlowe as San- 
ford died at age 43, so he could reasonably have expected 
more time to carry out this project. The publication may also 
have been delayed because of the difficulties raised by the 
early quartos, not because they were wrongfully attributed to 
Shakespeare, but because the right of publication belonged to 
several different stationers and the permisison of all of them 
would be required for publication in a single volume. 

In 1607, at age 43, Marlowe was still preoccupied with writ- 
ing, perhaps more so than before because of the relative fi- 
nancial independence gained by his right to the profits of the 
Privy Seal. The great tragedy, King Lear, was inspired by and 
was a monument to his dead father, John Marlowe, who died 
on January 24, 1605. Having completed this play and working 
on others Marlowe in 1607 was perhaps not yet prepared to 
compile and edit a complete collection of his works for publi- 
cation. 


y. FP=7 The First 
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ative Court of Canterbury in London, John Sanford, 

alleged to be the natural brother of the deceased Hugh 
Sanford, Esquire, late of Wilton in the County of Wiltshire, 
sued Elizabeth Sanford, the widow, in a matter pertaining to 
the last will and testament of the same Hugh Sanford. The 
suit was heard by the judge, Sir John Bennett, who ruled that 
John Sanford’s attorney, Mr. Milburie, had failed to prove his 
allegations and that the will and codicils submitted to the 
court as being those of John’s deceased brother, Hugh San- 
ford, were not made by Hugh Sanford, nor did they contain 
his last will. The documents were ruled entirely null and void, 
lacking the force and effect of law. As therefore, Hugh Sanford 
died intestate, the administration of his estate devolved on 
his nearest heir which was not John Sanford, but the widow, 
Elizabeth Sanford. 

It appears that John Sanford had represented himself as the 
natural brother of Hugh Sanford, with a copy of a forged will 
and codicils that he claimed were made by Hugh Sanford, 
seeking thereby to be named the administrator of the estate. 
Elizabeth Sanford, the widow of Hugh Sanford, was repre- 
sented by the attorney, Richard Williamson, who probably 
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presented no evidence since the burden of proof was on the 
plaintiff. The court ruled only that the will was null and void 
and that, in effect, Hugh Sanford had died intestate. The fact 
that John Sanford represented himself as the “natural 
brother” of Hugh Sanford need not be taken too seriously 
since the will itself was a forgery. It may be that the attorney 
for Elizabeth, Richard Williamson, challenged John Sanford 
on this point, but the evidence in the case is not recorded. 

Having lost his suit in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
which had jurisdiction over the probate of wills when the 
deceased had substantial property in more than one diocese, 
John Sanford next moved the Crown which had the jurisdic- 
tion in matters relating to lands and tenements and would, 
if the deceased had such lands, institute an inquisition post 
mortem to determine their value and title and whether they 
should revert to the King. Accordingly a writ was issued on 
November 28 of the same year, appointing a commission of 
four men in the county of Glamorgan to enquire and discover 
what lands and tenements the deceased Hugh Sanford es- 
quire held in the said county on the day he died, which of 
such lands or tenements, if any, were held of the King in chief, 
and to discover furthermore, the day that Hugh Sanford died 
and who was his nearest relative and the age of said relative. 
The commission was also to determine who it was that took 
possession of the lands and tenements of Hugh Sanford at his 
death and who received the rents. 

The inquisition post mortem for Hugh Sanford was held 
the following year on April 7, 1609. It was found that Hugh 
Sanford, late of London, died on May 21, 1607. Though Hugh 
Sanford spent a good deal of time in London, his domicile 
was at Wilton, but the witnesses who were examined at Cow- 
bridge were apparently unaware of this fact. Since they knew 
of the day of his death, it stands to reason they also knew the 
place, but this they were not asked to give, though Hugh 
Sanford very probably died in London at Baynard’s Castle. 

The jurors under oath further declared that a certain John 
Sanford, gentleman, was the brother and nearest relative of 
Hugh Sanford and that, at the time of the inquisition, John 
Sanford was forty years of age and more. They also said that 
Hugh Sanford, on the day he died, was seised in fee of the 
manor or grange of Lanvithen in the parish of Cancarvan in 
the county of Glamorgan, and of one messuage, tenement or 
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farm in Lanvithen and a water mill there. Under oath the 
jurors declared that Elizabeth, lately wife of Hugh Sanford, 
took possession of one third of the premises by right of dowry 
and that John Sanford, brother and heir of Hugh Sanford, 
took possession of the rest of the premises as brother and 
nearest heir. The premises in Lanvithen were held by Hugh 
Sanford of the King in chief by the service of the 40th part of 
a knight’s fee and the yearly rent of 24 shillings, 8 pence; 
being worth per annum, clear, £11 6s 8d. 

We learn from the foregoing that at the time of Hugh San- 
ford’s death on May 21, 1607, Elizabeth Sanford his widow 
and John Sanford his brother had come to an agreement, at 
least on the disposition of the manor of Lanvithen in the 
county of Glamorgan, she taking only one third of the income 
by right of dowry. The return to the writ for the inquisition 
post morten was dated May 15, 1609 and this document, 
signed by about a dozen jurors under oath, provided John 
Sanford with legal evidence that he was indeed the natural 
brother and nearest heir to Hugh Sanford, and with this in 
hand, John Sanford made another attempt to gain control of 
his brother’s estate. His suit was heard on June 16, 1613 in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury by the same judge Sir 
John Bennett, six years after the death of Hugh Sanford. The 
plaintiffs were now Florence Sanford, the mother of the said 
Hugh Sanford, John Sanford, his brother, and Margaret San- 
ford, alias Deight, his sister. The defendant was Elizabeth San- 
ford, alias Elizabeth Sharpe, she having remarried in the 
meantime, being the administrator of her late husband’s es- 
tate. The judge once again ruled for Elizabeth Sharpe, alias 
Sanford, as having completely refuted the claims of Florence, 
John and Margaret Sanford. The court further ruled that Eliza- 
beth Sharpe, alias Sanford, as administratrix of Sanford’s es- 
tate had faithfully and fully discharged her obligations to the 
sum of £1391 11s 1d, and she was absolved of giving any 
account to John Sandford of the £1391 11s 1d in her pos- 
session. 

From the above actions we may conclude that John Sanford 
was not the natural brother of Hugh Sanford. At the first 
hearing before the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, five years 
previous, John Sanford is called “frater naturalis.” No attor- 
ney would have made an omission of this kind unless it was 
already known to the Court that Sanford was only brother by 
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adoption. However, to bolster his case, John had his mother 
and sister join with him as plaintiffs since his attempt to foist 
a forged will on the Court five years previous did not argue 
much for his credit. But, perhaps, John Sanford was not all 
that dishonest. When, in 1593, Christopher Marlowe stayed 
with the Sanford family in Chard Somerset, a visit that his 
mother Florence and sister Margaret still remembered, taking 
lessons in Italian from the same John Sanford, Marlowe may 
have promised to name John in his will as part of the pact of 
adoption. The manor of Lanvithen in Glamorgan may have 
been partly the source of the £30 annual pension he received 
from the Earl of Pembroke at that time as tutor to Lord Wil- 
liam Herbert. This would explain why Elizabeth Sanford, 
Marlowe's widow, let him have two thirds of the proceeds 
from that manor, reserving one third to herself by right of 
dowry. She was not required to do so by law and was merely 
executing Marlowe’s wishes. Elizabeth certainly held other 
property and income not mentioned in any of the above pro- 
ceedings; for example, the house and land in Wilton where 
she continued to dwell even after her marriage to William 
Sharpe. 

After Hugh Sanford’s or Marlowe's death on May 21, 1607, 
there appears to be no further mention of his name in the 
Sidney or Shrewsbury papers. In spite of having been created 
Viscount de L’Isle, Robert Sidney was in worse financial 
straits than ever. He had to make a drastic reduction in the 
size of his household, and on October 14, 1607 he assured his 
wife: “Believe it, sweetheart, I will bestir myself to recover 
again my broken fortune.” A few weeks later, after some be- 
stirring and looking into, de L’Isle wrote her: “I fear I shall 
not be able in a manner to show my head if I make not present 
sale of something [he was now £3000 in debt with interest] 
till somewhat may come in from the King which I have no 
reason to doubt of, though perhaps it will require some time. 
Christmas likewise is coming on, which to one that lives in 
the place I do, brings on a necessary extraordinary charge. 
And as for Otford [a manor in Kent being procured for the 
Lady de L’Isle] you need not trouble yourself, I think. For I 
have seen the writings which were delivered to the custody 
of my Lord of Pembroke and I do not see that I can sell it if 
I would.” 

Here we note that, six months after Marlowe’s death as 
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Hugh Sanford, certain writings were delivered to the custody 
of the Earl of Pembroke which the Viscount de L’Isle thought 
could help restore his fortunes, presumably to the value of 
the manor at Otford, which he wouldn’t be able to sell any- 
way. The Sidney’s profited handsomely by the sale of The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia to Ponsonby in 1593. Rowland 
Whyte wrote that Ponsonby held them at a high price and 
indicated that he found his monopoly very profitable. Perhaps 
Sidney contemplated an even more profitable sale in the pub- 
lication of these writings left in the custody of the Earl of 
Pembroke. So, being in financial straits, he examined them at 
Baynard’s Castle sometime between October 14 and Novem- 
ber 10, 1607. The Earl of Pembroke, to whom Hugh Sanford, 
alias Marlowe had become somewhat of an embarrassment, 
would not himself be much interested in these writings. The 
money they could bring was not worth the effort to a man 
whose income was over 20,000 pounds a year and whose 
debts were several times that. 

However, it is not entirely clear from the above letter that 
de L’Isle expected any income at all from the writings, and it 
may be that it was the writings and not Otford that he could 
not sell if he would. The writings of his brother, Sir Philip 
Sidney, sold on the reputation of his name as a courtier, mar- 
tyr, and poet whereas Hugh Sanford was unknown as a writer 
except to a few insiders. De L’Isle may have also been aware 
of the complications that would arise with the Stationers in 
Paul’s Churchyard, some of whom had exclusive rights to 
much of the material. It would be a major task to go through 
all the writings that Sanford left behind, to decide what could 
be sold and at the same time to satisfy any claims of the 
Stationers. The plays lent themselves to publication in a single 
profitable folio, except for two objections, one being the mixed 
ownership of the plays themselves and the other being whom 
to designate as author. The name of the unknown Sanford 
attached to such an ambitious project would entail consider- 
able financial risk. As to the poetry, the sonnets could indeed 
be published under the name of a single author, but because 
of their private nature, being essentially personal letters ad- 
dressed from one man to another still alive, it would be neces- 
sary to suppress the names of both men, that of the dedicatee, 
the Earl of Pembroke and of the author, Hugh Sanford. Two of 
these sonnets had been previously published in the Passionate 
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Pilgrim by Shakespeare (though Shakespeare himself dis- 
claimed responsibility for the edition) so that the problem of 
a name for the author was easily resolved. Shakespeare was 
well known for two other poems Venus and Adonis and The 
Rape of Lucrece. Since it was desired to conceal the name of 
the author of the sonnets but to give credit to the true author 
for the plays of Marlowe, the use of Shakespeare’s name for 
the Folio edition of the plays was not as happy a solution. 

It is understandable then that the sonnets were more easily 
sold to the Stationers, being free of any prior copyright. On 
May 20, 1609 Thomas Thorpe registered his copy of a book 
called Shakespeare's Sonnets with the Stationers’ Company. In 
the same year Thorpe published the sonnets with an ambigu- 
ous dedication that has caused much controversy: 


TO THE ONLY BEGETTER OF 
THESE ENSUING SONNETS 
MR. W. H. ALL HAPPINESS 

AND THAT ETERNITY 
PROMISED 
OUR EVER LIVING POET 
WISHETH 
THE WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTURER IN 
SETTING 
FORTH. 
TeeT: 


The center of the controversy is the dedicatee Mr. W. H. 
who remains unidentified. As noted before, Oscar Wilde came 
up with the theory that it was a Mr. Willie Hughes who was 
Mr. W. H., which theory, in a way, came closer to home than 
most of the other candidates that have been proposed. The 
leading authority on William Shakespeare, Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers, believed that Mr. W. H. can only be William Herbert, 
the third Earl of Pembroke, and that the bulk of the sonnets, 
if not all, were written while the Earl was still Lord William 
Herbert, a lad of about fifteen years. Chambers advanced the 
argument that Shakespeare’s plays were also dedicated to the 
same man and his brother, namely to William and Philip Her- 
bert as the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, respectively. 

Modern scholars, influenced by the well publicized theories 
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of Professor A. L. Rowse, are inclined to identify Mr. W. H. 
with Henry Wriothesley, the Earl of Southampton to whom 
Shakespeare had dedicated both Venus and Adonis and the 
Rape of Lucrece. Certainly, if Sidney had desired to conceal the 
name of the dedicatee of the sonnets he succeeded admirably, 
and in concealing the name of the author he succeeded com- 
pletely. Perhaps it was the publisher Thomas Thorpe who 
insisted that the dedicatee be identified at least as Mr. W. H. 
in the hope of some favor from Pembroke himself for the 
courtesy, and Thorpe certainly composed the dedication. 
Nevertheless the first edition seems to have been a financial 
failure and another edition did not appear until 1640, ten 
years after Pembroke died. Scholars have speculated that the 
Earl of Pembroke was embarrassed by the publication. In any 
case, the 1640 edition made revisions in the order of the son- 
nets and other changes in an attempt to show that the sonnets 
of love are addressed to a woman, not to a man. 

In 1611 there appeared an even more remarkable book, De 
descensu attributed to Hugh Sanford himself, the only substan- 
tial publication in his name. It was published in Amsterdam 
by Giles Thorpe and the title of the book translated into En- 
glish is as follows: 


Four books on the descent of our Lord Jesus Christ into 
hell, begun by the most learned author, the Englishman, Hugh 
Sanford, and completed and published by the efforts of Robert 
Parker, in which books a number of historical, philosophical 
and theological points illustrating divine truth are drawn from 
Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and Latin writers and are now made 
known to the Christian world for the first time. 


From the prefatory remarks in this book we gather that 
Robert Parker was a Puritan preacher who had attended 
Hugh Sanford on his deathbed. Because of the persecution of 
the Puritans that followed soon after, Parker was forced to 
leave the country. Loosely translated, Parker's preface reads: 


To the Reader. 
Although I am not one so bold as to wish to appear in print, 
especially in this literary age, yet when it appeared to be neces- 
sary for reasons of friendship, I could not in conscience put it 
off. I mention this and the friendship so that you may know 
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that I could not bear to see this literary offspring of my dear 
friend Sanford buried with him, especially since he earnestly 
commended it to my care with his dying breath, begging that 
it be made known to the Church in due course. For his excep- 
tional gifts of mind and because he himself was a polymath 
seen in all languages and sciences, Sanford must be numbered 
among the great ornaments of the age. Of this ] am the more 
persuaded as I see realized in him the saying of the Poet: 
Ostendunt terris hunc tantum sata, nec ultra sinunt. 

Sanford spent some time in the service of Henry, the second 
Earl of Pembroke, a nobleman noted for virtue and a love of 
religion. After the death of Henry, his son and successor, Wil- 
liam, the most brilliant member of the Court, had been so well 
educated by Sanford that among those called peers in England, 
he hardly has a peer. Nor was Sanford so fully occupied with 
teaching him that he neglected religion. Dedicated as he was 
to the truth, he was saddened to see that Christian discipline 
had been almost wholly abandoned by the bishops and that 
some among them even tried to corrupt Christ’s teachings. 
Among these was Bilson, the bishop of Winchester, apparently 
the leader and the author of books on the descent into hell, 
against whom Sanford wrote. This he did so well that his 
writings have shed light on many obscure points. Sanford felt 
he could hold his own with other bishops as well as with 
Bilson. But when he realized that he would not live to finish 
this work, having premonitions of death two years before (and 
that not without some fruits of piety), he asked me to complete 
after his death what he had begun. I at first had no interest in 
doing so, feeling I could contribute little, but then hearing him 
call me as he was dying, and realizing that there was no one 
but me to adopt his posthumous child, crying in its cradle as 
it were, I still did not feel up to the task. Eventually I did take 
on the burden and completed the work in about four years. 

At that time a violent storm was unleashed against those 
ministers who refused to subscribe to or to practice the corrupt 
remnants of Papistry in liturgy and doctrine. Among them 
was the great John Rainhold and, as 1 remember, he and Hugh 
Sanford died only a night apart. Rainhold was the hammer 
against the bishops and a most sweet ornament to his country. 
Though he was not removed from his congregation, he suf- 
fered many indignities for the great man he was, which I 
would say hastened his death, much to the loss of the Church. 
Asked if these injuries caused him sorrow, he meekly an- 
swered that he was sorry for nothing but his own sins. Another 
man, Thomas Brightman, worthy of his splendid name, was 
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defrocked by the bishop of Lincoln and died privately. I could 
name many other praiseworthy men who were miserably scat- 
tered or, shall I say, swallowed up, in that storm, made useless 
to the Church and denied the freedom of preaching the Gospel. 

When I saw such upright pastors, of whom the world 
seemed unworthy, caught in the storm and humiliated by 
clowns, spared neither by age or dignity, I could not refrain 
from pouring out my indignation in writing. As the author I 
now found myself in such danger that I was obliged to desert 
my private charities and flee. One good result is that this work 
is now published, if not more elegantly than it might it is a 
work that can well speak for itself. It is not concerned with 
trifles, obscurities, or silly bickering in matters of theology; 
rather it is a serious discussion of the problem of Christ's suf- 
ferings in hell as well as the deep and very difficult problem 
of his localized descent into hell which has never been treated 
before (except, I would say, by the learned experts who ex- 
pounded this teaching), nor has it been clearly untangled and 
set forth. As to the method, this is it. 

The first book has much to say about the origin of the word 
“Hades” as well as many other sacred words. The second book 
covers various uses and adaptations of the first book. The third 
book teaches much on the descent of Christ into hell. The 
fourth book disproves the foundations for the theory of a false 
descent taught by Bilson and the bishops. 

In all this, however, I have mixed what is my own with 
material taken from Sanford, adding a short explanation where 
necessary. How much labor it has cost me, | will not say. I 
look for no praise but will be happy if it comes off without 
error. You are to be warned, however, that for the most part, 
passages dealing with theology are my own, whether they be 
drawn from the Scriptures or from the Fathers. In linguistic 
matters or on the technical aspects of the sciences, whether it 
be history, poetry or philosophy and even on some matters 
touching theology, these are all to be credited to Sanford. In 
these latter if there occurs any new matter or things never 
before heard of, you must duly attribute it to his unique ge- 
nius, his acute mind and his reading on many subjects. 

In his youth Sanford delighted particularly in the device of 
a spider climbing his own thread with the motto: ““Ego debeo 
nulli,” I owe nothing to anyone, and not without cause. It is 
much to be admired that, like the spider, he struggled to the 
very top by his efforts only. And though he was self taught 
(which you would never suspect from his writing, as Cicero 
said of Epicurus) he became so well versed in every kind of 
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tongue and in the whole encyclopedia of the sciences, that 
what skill other individuals barely attain in one of them, he 
easily attained in all. Whence it is that to the very end of his 
life he remained a student and would often quote the saying 
of Strabo: 


HEDU TO KAINON KAI OUK ETI GNOSTON, 
KAI TOUTO ESTI MATHETEUEIN POIEIN 


I dare promise you will find some things here that are new, 
yet all of them true, and even some that should bring a plea- 
sure and profit that will be appreciated by the sharpest of 
critics. May you, Christian reader, so profit from the work of 
both of us that you will pray to God to protect our King James, 
the illustrious William, Earl of Pembroke (who was once my 
most kind patron), the clergy in England persecuted for the 
discipline instituted by Christ and received by orthodox 
churches everywhere, having suffered much evil and dishonor 
from their own so-called bishops, and finally myself, the use- 
less servant of Christ even now in miserable exile. 


Perhaps Parker exaggerates Sanford’s mental gifts but it 
would be a man such as Parker describes, a man with his 
learning, wide reading, knowledge of science and languages, 
keen intellect and originality, not to say humanity, to have 
written the works of Shakespeare. As to the above mentioned 
work De descensu, on the descent of Christ into hell, only the 
first book, according to Parker is Sanford’s, and it deals pri- 
marily with linguistic proofs that the words Hades, Jehovah 
and other such words were corrupted when taken over in 
different languages so that, for example, it would appear that 
there are many gods or many religions where there is, in 
effect, only one of each. Some of the arguments are quite inge- 
nious, as for example, words taken from Hebrew being 
spelled backwards in the other language, and it would take 
a linguist skilled in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and Latin, to eval- 
uate them. 

It is not strange to see Marlowe as Sanford interested in 
religion on the eve of his death. Marlowe was the author of 
a book on the Trinity which could not be published and per- 
haps even that book was an earlier ecumenical attempt to 
unite all religions by reducing the plurality of gods to one as 
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is done in the doctrine of the Trinity. At the time Marlowe 
had not yet attained the proficiency in languages to give his 
theories a linguistic basis. Then too, there is reason to believe 
that Marlowe as John Mathew was a Jesuit and even that as 
Sanford he was father confessor to the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, a devout Catholic. That he practiced what he believed 
is here seen in his consorting with the Puritan, Robert Parker. 

A device similar to Sanford’s spider but opposite in mean- 
ing is found in Marlowe's Edward II. As the king and nobles 
anxiously await the return of Gaveston from exile the nobles, 
standing about with devices bearing thinly veiled insults to 
the King’s minion, the King asks young Mortimer: 


Edward. But tell me Mortimer, what's thy device 
Against the stately triumph we decreed? 
Mortimer. A homely one, my lord, not worth the telling. 
Edward. Prithee, let me know it. 
Mortimer. But seeing you are so desirous, thus it is: 
A lofty Cedar tree fair flourishing, 
On whose top branches kingly eagles perch, 
And by the bark a canker creeps me up, 
And gets unto the highest bough of all. 
The motto: Aeque tandem. Equal at last. 


In this device the King is the lofty Cedar, the nobles are the 
eagles at the top branches, and, of course, Gaveston is the 
worm or canker that gets to the top by fauning on the King. 

That Marlowe would particularly relish the device of the 
spider getting to the top entirely by her own efforts, harkens 
back to the days when, as the gracer of the tragedians, as 
Robert Greene called him, he was not expected to take credit 
for the hard work that won him that position but to give 
credit to God, the giver. It is ironic that a Puritan like Parker 
who, one would think, would have views akin to Greene’s, 
did not see through Sanford’s self-serving device. 

Parker’s comments on his friend, Hugh Sanford in his last 
years agree with the conjectures of experts about the author 
of the last tragedies of Shakespeare. According to sir E. K. 
Chambers, 


These are not without evidence of mental strain and some- 
times exhaustion. Shakespeare’s spirit must have been nearly 
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submerged in Lear, and although the wave passed, and he rose 
to his height of poetic expression in Antony and Cleopatra, | 
think that he went under in the unfinished Timon of Athens. 
The chronology of the plays becomes difficult at this point, 
and it is therefore frankly a conjecture that an attempt at Timon 
of Athens early in 1608 was followed by a serious illness, which 
may have been a nervous breakdown, and on the other hand 
may have been merely the plague. Later in the year Shake- 
speare came to his part of Pericles with a new outlook. In any 
case the transition from the tragedies to the romances is not 
an evolution but a revolution. There has been some mental 
process such as the psychology of religion would call a conver- 
sion. Obviously the philosopher of the tragedies is not a Chris- 
tian philosopher, and in a sense that of the romances is. 


Professor A. L. Rowse has this to say about Chamber’s ob- 
servations: “It is exceptional for the cautious Chambers to go 
so far, and I am not proposing to follow him wholly,” adding: 


What emerges through the mist is a good deal of recognisa- 
bly Shakespearean writing. More important are the themes 
and the atmosphere, which are those of a new period, a new 
vision. We find these themes re-echoing from play to play: 
reunion after long division, reconciliation, forgiveness. We are 
not at liberty to speculate on what these might mean in his own 
life: suffice it to say that they seem to well up from personal 
experience, as they move us personally, and these plays, for 
all their happy endings, are suffused with tears. Storm appears 
twice over at the source of the story, as if it were a symbol of 
the storm of life. There are children lost and found again, 
bringing together divided parents; wife rejected and ill-used, 
restored again, as if from the grave. 


If Sanford on his death bed pleaded with Parker to deliver 
his theories on the multiplicity of gods and religions to the 
church, he must have had a like concern for his other literary 
offspring: the histories, the tragedies, the sonnets. The sonnets 
were written with the full conviction of the author that they 
would live forever, and he must have made some provision 
to ensure that this would be so. In his last years, when he 
knew that he did not have long to live he then must have set 
about earnestly to put his literary works in order. We have 
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noted two concrete instances where he seems to have done 
so. First he collected the sonnets, inspired by his lord Pem- 
broke (as lord William Herbert) into a single book in the order 
they were written, careful to suppress personal details. Then 
we have noted his careful restoration of the 1593 copy of the 
play Edward II. It appears also that Marlowe included some 
of his earlier plays in this restoration. The 1616 edition of 
Doctor Faustus may be one such play, being fuller than the 
1604 edition and more faithful to the original as is evidenced 
by passages in it that first appeared in Taming of A Shrew 
published in 1594. 

Marlowe, who was not able to publish his work during 
his lifetime, required a literary administrator to carry out his 
wishes after his death, much as he had used John Parker to 
publish his views on religion. Marlowe himself had acted in 
such a capacity for his friend Thomas Watson in 1592 and the 
next year Thomas Nashe, thinking Marlowe was dead, set 
about to do the same for him. The appointed administrator 
would have to be a younger man with some years yet ahead 
of him, a friend he could trust and one who had some discrim- 
ination in literary matters. That man was Ben Jonson. In the 
events that led up to the publication of the great First Folio 
in 1623, Ben Jonson’s hand can be discerned at every step. 

To reconstruct the sequence of events leading to the publi- 
c ation of the First Folio we may begin at the end and note 
who were the principals who lent their name to the project. 
Briefly, they were Ben Jonson, the actors John Heminges and 
Henry Condell, the Earls of Pembroke and of Montgomery 
(i.e., William and Philip Herbert), and the stationer Edward 
Blount, who published Marlowe’s Hero and Leander in 1598. 
With these principals in mind we might next consider what 
had to be done to bring it about. The First Folio was hardly 
the result of uncoordinated efforts; someone had to run it and 
that someone would have to have a full grasp of what was 
involved; more, he would have to have the drive to see it 
accomplished. Of the six men involved, Ben Jonson seems the 
most likely to have played this role. He knew both Marlowe 
and Shakespeare. He himself was a playwright and poet and 
had the experience of publishing a folio of his own works. 
And as for drive, he was poor, and a small pension, say, from 
Pembroke would be sufficient to keep him going. It may also 
be that, like Parker, Ben Jonson was acting according to the 
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wishes of the deceased writer. We need not suppose that Jon- 
son took the initiative in this task any more willingly than 
did John Parker in adopting Sanford’s posthumous child De 
descensu, nor did Marlowe as Sanford have any power to bind 
him to it. Further, as Parker did not follow Sanford’s instruc- 
tions faithfully, publishing the book rather than transmitting a 
copy to the Church, neither did Ben Jonson necessarily follow 
Marlowe’s instructions exactly. In one respect, however, the 
First Folio is likely the brainchild of Sanford. It was H. S. or 
Hugh Sanford who himself had been the editor of the most 
successful Folio published up to that time, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. A folio edition of his plays 
might prove even more profitable. 

As for the original impulse, it probably was the Viscount 
de L'Isle, Robert Sidney, who was first lured by the prospect 
of financial gain. Despairing of a direct sale to the Stationers 
he must have eventually employed Ben Jonson to undertake 
the task of preparation for the press. Sidney knew Ben Jonson 
personally, since both were involved with the Queen’s masks 
at the Court, Ben Jonson as poet and de L’Isle as the Queen’s 
Chamberlain. 

The publication of the First Folio would require a heavy 
investment. The printing costs were apparently shared by a 
syndicate of publishers, these being Edward Blount, the 
printer William Jaggard and later his son Isaac, and John 
Smethwick. As to business details with the stationers regard- 
ing copyrights, these were probably taken care of by Blount. 

It was sixteen years from the time of Sanford’s death in 
1607 to the publication of the First Folio. One cause of the 
delay may have been the players themselves. In 1619 the 
King’s men petitioned that none of their plays be published 
without their permission. To satisfy them perhaps, Heminges 
and Condell were taken into the enterprise. Heminges was 
the company’s natural leader and negotiator, he, for example, 
having been paid for performances at Court by the King’s 
men. Shakespeare died in 1616 and that probably left Henry 
Condell to be the custodian of the company’s playbooks. In 
any case, their presence among the entrepeneurs would not 
only ensure their required permission but would make their 
store of playbooks available as well. 

The initial task would devolve on Ben Jonson. He would 
have to go through Marlowe’s manuscripts to determine what 
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could be published or put in shape for publication. Just to 
read through every play to sort the wheat from the chaff could 
take years. Nor was the result perfect. The resulting First Folio 
still has problem plays, plays that appear to be incomplete, 
botched, of uncertain authorship or undetermined genre and 
we can well suppose that things were worse at the outset. 
Nor did Marlowe have a complete collection of his works on 
hand for, as Heminges and Condell tell us, they themselves 
had “‘collected them’’, possibly from playbooks, scattered 
manuscripts and printed versions. 

Another problem that the editor of the First Folio had to 
face was finding an author. To whom should these works be 
attributed? Even if Jonson could see his way to having his 
rival, Shakespeare, be given credit for an edition which he, 
Jonson, would have to put together, Shakespeare would have 
every right to be cut in on the profits and he would insist on 
having something to say about what was to be included. That 
had happened in 1609 in the publication of Shakespeare's Son- 
nets where Shakespeare, content to lend his name to the book, 
insisted that it also include another poem of his, A Lover's 
Complaint. The poem was tacked on to the end of the book, 
with no mention of it on the title page. Not that Shakespeare 
necessarily wrote it. 

As to whether Ben Jonson felt any loyalty to the true author 
and desired that Marlowe be given credit for what he had 
written, we may presume from his choleric temper that it 
would be an issue in which he would be ruled as much by 
loyalty to a friend as by self interest. Jonson had been annoyed 
by the players praising Shakespeare, not for the literary qual- 
ity of his plays, but because they were written without a single 
blot. To which Jonson answered that Shakespeare should 
have blotted out whole lines. A rather unfavorable view of 
Ben Jonson has come down to us from Drummond of Hawth- 
ornden: 


He was a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner 
and scorner of others, giving rather to lose a friend than a jest; 
jealous of every word and action of those about him, especially 
after drink which was one of the elements in which he lived; 
a dissembler of the parts which reign in him; a bragger of 
some good that he wanted [lacked]. He was passionately kind 
and angry; careless either to gain or keep; vindictive but, if he 
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was well answered, greatly chagrined; interpreting the best 
sayings and deeds often to the worst. He was for any religion, 
being versed in both; oppressed with fancy which overmas- 
tered his reason, a general disease among the poets. 


If Ben Jonson felt that it would be a disservice to the cause 
of letters to attribute the plays of Marlowe to Shakespeare, he 
must have long pondered that dilemma. There was simply 
no way that either Marlowe’s or Sanford’s name could be 
used for the author of the Folio, since with the players at least, 
Shakespeare’s reputation as the author was firmly estab- 
lished. The name Sanford was unknown except to a small 
circle of writers and courtiers. 

Jonson may have undertaken the task of editing the First 
Folio as early as 1609 when the sonnets were published. 
Though Marlowe’s papers at the time of his death would have 
been at Baynard’s Castle in London, they would not remain 
there since Sanford’s wife, Elizabeth, inherited his property. 
Perhaps, like Jonson himself, Marlowe left his writings in the 
custody of his lord, the Earl of Pembroke. Pembroke typically 
would have turned them over to his uncle, Viscount de L’Isle. 
That Marlowe's writings were in fact conveyed to de L’Isle’s 
country home at Penshurst is evidenced by the fact that his 
portrait was later found there. This is a portrait, bearing no 
name, of a man at age thirty-four and it is called the Hampton 
Court Portrait of Shakespeare which, as will be shown, is 
actually a portrait of Marlowe, alias Sanford, made in 1598. 
This portrait may have been initially at Baynard’s Castle and 
removed to Penshurst Place with Marlowe’s literary archive 
sometime after his death. 

Penshurst Place then is where Ben Jonson did his work. 
There is no record of any arrangement between Ben Jonson 
and the Viscount de L’Isle to this effect and, as far as is known, 
Ben Jonson is not once named in the voluminous Sidney pa- 
pers. But on the other hand we do know that Ben Jonson 
spent many happy days at Penshurst Place where he was 
accorded the courtesy due a great poet. Ben himself descirbes 
it in his Ode to Penshurst, part of which is quoted here. 


Where comes no guest, but is allowed to eat, 
Without his fear, and of thy lord’s own meat: 
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Where the same beer and bread, and selfsame wine, 
That is his lordship’s shall be also mine. 

And I not fain to sit (as some this day, 

At great men’s tables) and yet dine away. 
Here no man tells my cups; nor standing by, 
A waiter, doth my gluttony envy: 

But gives me what I call, and lets me eat, 

He knows, below, he shall find plenty of meat; 
Thy tables hoard not up for the next day, 
Nor, when I take my lodging, need I pray 

For fire, or lights, or livery; all is there; 

As if thou then were mine, or I reigned here: 
There’s nothing I can wish, for what I stay. 


Ben Jonson, however, was unaccustomed to editing other 
men’s works. Bemused by the mass of papers that confronted 
him he was uncertain where to begin. He would start and 
then, much as de L’Isle, become discouraged. How much sim- 
pler, he thought, it would be to edit one’s own work and not 
have to mend other men’s mistakes or try to put the jumbled 
pages of someone else’s manuscript in order. He could edit, 
revise, discard or add and every word would still be the au- 
thor’s own. And so it was that in 1616, instead of a folio of 
Marlowe’s works, the world was astounded to see the com- 
plete works in Folio of a young man, Ben Jonson, age 43. This 
had never happened before, and perhaps never since. _ 

From time to time Ben Jonson would look up from his la- 
bors and his eyes would fasten on the portrait of the man 
whose works he was preparing for the press. The so-called 
Hampton Court portrait of Shakespeare, actually a portrait of 
Marlowe when he was known as William Cotton was then at 
Penshurst. It must have occurred to Ben to have an engraving 
made of it and publish it with the First Folio as the picture 
of the true author while Shakespeare would be given credit 
in name. That would be one way of giving Marlowe credit 
for his own work, or at least to the face that created it. But 
Shakespeare who was still very much alive would insist that 
a portrait of himself be used. There was no need to invite that 
kind of trouble though Shakespeare might be the handsomer 
man. Shakespeare would have to be dead before that could 


happen. ‘ 
And it must also have occurred to Ben that Shakespeare's 
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convenient exit from this world would solve some other prob- 
lems. For one thing Shakespeare’s name could be used as the 
author of the plays, unpleasant thought that, and he would 
not be able to interfere. And let us say that Shakespeare, like 
many another nouveau riche, should have himself immortal- 
ized in a bust of alabaster, what poetic justice that would be! 
Why, the reader of the First Folio confronted with a picture 
of the author, Marlowe, would be invited to go to Stratford 
to see Shakespeare’s monument, an entirely different man! 
The world would soon suspect and ultimately conclude that 
Marlowe, not Shakespeare, was the author. The very thought 
of such a monstrous prank was exhilarating. It had to be, and 
one could not take the risk of waiting for Shakespeare to die 
for he might well outlive them all. 

Did Shakespeare plan to have a bust made of himself? 
Along the Thames in Southwark there were the suppliers to 
the building trades of stone, sand, lime, lumber and lead. 
There also were the stone cutters and carvers in stone from 
the continent. A canvass of these shops soon established that 
Shakespeare had made no arrangements for a funereal bust 
though his more wealthy neigbbor in Stratford, John Coombe, 
had contracted with Gerard Johnson, son of Gheerart Janssen 
from Amsterdam, for a monument to be erected in Trinity 
Church at Stratford-on-Avon. Coombe had set aside £60 in 
his will for this purpose. If John Coombe planned to have his 
monument erected in Trinity Church perhaps Shakespeare 
could be persuaded to do the same. 

Churches and monasteries which before the dissolution 
were the burial places of princes and prelates (though not 
poets) had at this time became convenient shelters for the 
monuments of the rich and the near rich. Monument making 
was a flourishing business. For a rather modest sum a man 
could have his statue or bust carved from alabaster and 
painted in lifelike colors. Alabaster took paint very well but 
it would not survive outdoors. Limestone or marble were best 
left unpainted in any case and so, with the rage for funereal 
statuary in full color, busts or effigies for this purpose were 
invariably carved from England’s abundant alabaster and re- 
lated stone. The process and necessary arrangements were 
standardized. The first requirement is spelled out in the play 
Much Ado About Nothing: 
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If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, 
he shall live no longer in monument than the bell rings and 
the widow weeps. 


Bess of Hardwick, for example, had heeded that injunction 
and had her monument built before she died. It may still be 
seen in Derby Cathedral. 

If the bust of the deceased was not made in his lifetime, the 
usual procedure was to make a plaster cast of the face soon 
after death, a so-called death mask. The mask and suitable 
clothing of the deceased was all that a sculptor needed to 
construct an effigy to serve as his model. 

Indeed, Ben Jonson and the poet Michael Drayton paid a 
visit to William Shakespeare on April 22 or before in the year 
1616. According to John Ward, vicar of Stratford (writing 
about the year 1662), it was the day before Shakespeare died 
that Shakespeare, Drayton and Ben Jonson had a merry meet- 
ing and, it seems, drank too hard, for ‘‘Shakespeare died of a 
fever there contracted.” It was at this very meeting that Jon- 
son, Drayton and Shakespeare discussed the matter of monu- 
ments and epitaphs, for their merry discussions became 
famous and remembered. Ben Jonson suggested that 
Shakespare have his monument made so that his likeness 
would be preserved for posterity. But the frugal Shakespeare 
had already made arrangements of his own with the purchase 
of the Stratford tithes. By that purchase he had the right to be 
buried in the chancel of Trinity Church, formerly a monastery 
chapel. But, Jonson asked, how could Shakespeare, after he 
was forgotten, prevent his bones from being removed from 
his grave to the charnel house and the grave resold? Only a 
monument could keep his memory alive. Ah, but Shakespeare 
had hit upon a cheaper way of holding on to his resting place, 
just a curse, and as a poet among poets, he recited ex tempore 
the deathless lines he would have engraved on his tombstone: 


Good friend, for jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here! 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


These very lines, crudely cut into the slab over Shake- 
speare’s grave, remain to this day. In 1693 Dowdall recorded 
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the tradition that Shakespeare wrote the lines himself and 
says that the curse prevented the opening of the grave for his 
wife and daughters. Hall, however, in 1694, noting also that 
the grave was seventeen feet deep, said that Shakespeare was 
in fear of a transfer of his bones to the charnel house. The 
charnel house indeed was close by, the door leading to it 
being in the north wall of the chancel. As to the grave being 
seventeen feet deep, that is unlikely, since the river Avon runs 
behind the church and at that depth the grave would surely 
be flooded. 

Jonson could not contain his amazement at the doggerel 
that Shakespeare would set on his own tombstone. 

Shakespeare, sure of his talent, was rather flattered by Jon- 
son’s reaction which he mistook for admiration. Thus encour- 
aged Shakespeare mentioned the finer epitaph he had written 
for his wealthy neighbor, John Combe. “‘And what was that,” 
Jonson asked. Actor that he was, Shakespeare easily quoted 
from memory the lines: 


Ten in the hundred the Devil allows 

But Combe will have twelve he swears and vows 
If anyone asks who lies in this tomb 

“Oh,” quoth the Devil, “tis my John a Combe.” 


Jonson was incredulous when told that not only had John 
Combe had the epitaph placed on his tomb; he also left Shake- 
speare £5 in his will. Whether out of frugality or modesty 
Shakespeare would not be persuaded to have a monument 
erected to himself even by appeal to Combe’s example. Did 
Ben Jonson plan to have a monument to himself? To that Ben 
Jonson replied with some satisfaction, yes, all his works are 
now published in a handsome folio and he was happy to 
produce a copy for Shakespeare’s inspection. ““Ah yes, Ben, 
but where is your epitaph,” Shakespeare asked. The answer 
to that question is given in the following anonymous report 
written about the year 1650. 


Mr Ben Jonson and Mr. William Shakespeare, being merry 
at a tavern, Mr. Jonson, having begun for his epitaph: 


Here lies Ben Jonson that was once one, 
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he gives it to Mr. Shakespeare to make up, who presently 
writes: 


Who while he live was a slow thing 
And now, being dead, is Nothing. 
Finis. 


Another version of the above incident is given by Thomas 
Plume, writing about the year 1657, as follows: 


Here lies Ben Jonson—who was once one... 


this he made of himself—Shakespeare took the pen from him 
and made this: 


Here lies Benjamin—with short hair upon his chin. 
Who while he lived was a slow thing—and now he’s buried, is 
no thing.” 


Appalled at these atrocious rimes Ben Jonson twenty one 
years later, buried at Westminster Abbey, had for his epitaph 
Ng “O Rare Ben Johnson.” 

That night the usually temperate Shakespeare came home 
drunk, his house New Place being near the tavern. It is said 
that he awoke the next morning with a fever and called his 
doctor. The doctor, John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law attrib- 
uted the fever to the intemperance of the preceding day. 
Shakespeare died the same day. Recently a ratner sensational 
theory ae been advanced that Shakespeare was actually poi- 
soned the day before while drinking with Ben Jonson. 

According to custom, Shakespeare would be buried the da 
he died or the very next day. Since there is a monument wit 
a bust of Shakespeare in Trinity Church, Stratford, a death 
mask of Shakespeare was required for the bust to be made in 
London. Just when was the death mask made? We can rest 
assured that if the death mask was made of Shakespeare with 
the permission of his family before he was buried, Shake- 
speare’s body should be found in his burial place in the 
Church. But it is not likely that the family would have permit- 
ted it since it was not Shakespeare’s wish and he had set no 
money aside for the purpose. Yet, as will be shown, a death 
mask was indeed made. 
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No recent inspection of the contents of Shakespeare’s tomb 
has been made or, if made, the results have not been dis- 
closed, but there are persistent rumors that the grave is empty. 
To quote Alden Brooks from his Will Shakspere Factotum and 
Agent: 


Washington Irving relates that the sexton [at Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon] told him once as some laborers were dig- 
ging to make an adjoining vault, the earth had caved in to 
leave a vacant space almost like an arch through which one 
might have reached into the grave [of Shakespeare], and that 
although he, the sexton, had peered into the hole, he had seen 
“neither coffin nor bones—nothing but dust.” 


Recent representations from Stratford that the grave is 
probably empty as the result of water seeping in from the 
Avon river nearby would serve to confirm the sexton’s report, 
though it is not likely that fresh water would dissolve away 
all the remains of a corpse and a wooden coffin. 

Could the death mask have been made surreptiously after 
the burial and the body not returned to the grave? Consider 
the circumstances. Trinity Church, lately a monastery chapel, 
was actually outside the village limits, isolated with no dwell- 
ings nearby. Thus, it would be possible to enter and leave the 
church after dark without attracting attention of the villagers. 
If the task of grave robbing were to be done by night, espe- 
cially inside the church, one could not well use torches or 
lanterns for illumination without attracting attention, for the 
flickering lights would be seen afar off. Light would be neces- 
sary for the task of removing and replacing the stone, 
weighing about a ton, in the floor of the chancel, even more 
so for making a plaster cast of Shakespeare’s face. 

Was there moonlight, one may well ask? In making that 
calculation one should remember to use the the date May 2, 
1616, to correct for the nine day difference between the old 
and new calendars. It is not perhaps surprising that precisely 
on that day there was a full moon which at midnight bathed 
the south side of the church from an elevation of about forty 
degrees, sending its beams through the expansive windows 
to cast a glow on the north wall and floor of the chancel. 
This was probably all the light that was required to locate the 
gravesite inside the church. 
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A bright full moon on the night of the grave robbery is 
more than just a coincidence. This very same day was also 
Shakespeare’s fifty-third birthday. Could it be that a student 
of the stars and of astrology, as both Marlowe and Sanford 
were known to be, had planned the day and year in advance 
so that this would be so? 

Assume that it was all planned. Inside the church on the 
midnight of April 23, 1616 (old style) Ben Jonson would know 
just what had to be done. As a former bricklayer he was famil- 
iar with the setting properties of mortar and knew how to 
remove and reset a heavy slab of stone. He scraped out the 
still soft mortar from around the tombstone and with a tool 
reached under one end and lifted it over a bar. With some 
difficulty the slab was then rolled aside sufficiently to allow 
access to the coffin which was removed. The two men then 
rolled the stone back and while Ben Jonson replaced the mor- 
tar, Drayton carried the body through the charnel house door 
to behind the church where there was better light. Ben Jonson 
later followed with the coffin and other debris from his labor. 
Drayton had already removed Shakespeare’s upper garments 
and was applying grease to the face and mustache of the 
corpse. Drawing water from the river, Jonson mixed a batch 
of plaster of Paris which was quickly applied to the face by 
both workers, an eerie white mask in the moonlight as the 
men waited for the plaster to set. 

Shakespeare’s mustache offered no difficulty in removing 
the cast as it had been heavily packed with grease but individ- 
ual hairs were pulled off the face, especially from the eye- 
brows and eyelids. The plaster cast was carefully wrapped 
and stowed in a woolsack with Shakespeare’s clothes. That 
done, the body was put back in its coffin and set adrift in the 
river. With a stately, swanlike pace it moved into the stream 
and was swept away. Jonson and Drayton watched with 
bowed heads as the body disappeared into the night. 

“Farewell, sweet swan of Avon!” said Ben as the two men 
picked up their tools and trophies. They walked back to their 
inn in the village and after services for Shakespeare the next 
morning they departed for London. No one would ever learn 
their secret. Shakespeare, himself had seen to that. 

In London now the principal obstacles to the publication 
of the Folio of Marlowe’s plays had been removed. Shake- 
speare was dead and his name could be used with no fear 
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that he would interfere. The year was 1616. By 1619 the project 
of publishing the plays had reached the stage where the play- 
ers felt their rights, if not Shakespeare’s, were being infringed 
upon and it was at this time that the two principal men in 
the King’s company of players, Heminges and Condell were 
taken in. And not without profit to the project. The folio was 
to be a monument not only to their fellow actor, William 
Shakespeare, but also to all the players who had played in 
his plays. Twenty players, not all of them still alive, would 
have their names in it. The players were easily prevailed upon 
to make a contribution to the erection of a monument to 
Shakespeare in Stratford. Not far from the Globe Theatre on 
Bankside in Gerard Johnson’s shop work on the monument 
was already in progress. From the death mask a “‘face’’ of 
Shakespeare had been cast and placed on a dummy dressed 
up in Shakespeare’s clothes to serve as the model for the 
sculptor. The first step would be to make a alabaster bust of 
Shakespeare. The setting for the bust could be as elaborate as 
the funds available would allow. Since the setting finally cho- 
sen for Shakespeare’s bust resembles the one designed by 
Gerard Johnson’s brother, Nicholas, for the tomb of Roger 
Manners, the fifth Earl of Rutland in 1619, we may assume 
that the architectural details of the setting and certainly the 
cutting and setting up of the stonework were not completed 
until after that date. 

With the Shakespeare monument financed, contracted for 
and under way, Ben Jonson directed his attention to the other 
half of the picture puzzle he was making, an engraving of 
Marlowe, alias Sanford, to be used as Shakespeare’s portrait 
in the Folio. Since, as has been alleged, no portrait of Shake- 
speare was available, what Shakespeare looked like remained 
only a memory and he had not been seen in London for some 
six years. No one could be expected to find an artist to pro- 
duce a portrait of Shakespeare without a model to copy, nor 
could anyone object to the substitution of any reasonable like- 
ness. Marlowe’s portrait at Penshurst Place would do as well 
as any except for the fact that this portrait was of a sitter 
equipped with the accoutrements of a gentleman: a ruff, a 
rapier and a dagger. Moreover, the sleeves were slashed to 
reveal underneath a shirt of rich white silk. A deformed left 
ear had been pierced and decorated with a strange pendant 
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of silk threads. This latter feature might be explained for Mar- 
lowe but not for Shakespeare since Marlowe’s father was a 
shoemaker and it was a custom, at least in Canterbury, for 
women to wear the silk shoelaces of their affianced shoemak- 
er’s apprentice in their ears as a favor. Someone may have 
objected that Shakespeare could not have looked like that and 
that if the picture were used the name of the author would 
have to be changed from plain William Shakespeare to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, gentleman. 

The engraver of the Folio portrait of Shakespeare was there- 
fore instructed to omit the above details from his engraving, 
which he did. Every vestige of silk was removed and the 
sleeves closed up. Having removed the deep ruff, however, 
the engraver, Martin Droeshout, apparently untrained in the 
proportions of the human body, in perspective, and in the 
use of light and shadow, was unable to reattach the head to 
the body. The line of the shoulders gives the impression of 
coming to a peak without a neck. For the ruff, following direc- 
tions, Droeshout substituted a plain boardlike collar which 
Shakespeare was known to wear but failed to shade it so that 
with an illumination all its own, it appears to pass completely 
through the sitter’s neck, the head suspended above it, as it 
were, and detached from the body. In fact, all three, the head, 
the collar, and the body appeared as three detached objects. 
Four copies of the First Folio appeared and survive with this 
first or so-called “proof” version of the engraving. The result 
was clearly unsatisfactory and the engraver was prevailed 
upon to touch it up. He succeeded in attaching the collar to the 
head by shading but he was at a loss to correct the shoulders. 

When the Droeshout engraving of Shakespeare is compared 
with the so-called Hampton Court portrait of Shakespeare 
(actually a portrait of Marlowe at age 34), the points of resem- 
blance leave little doubt that it served as Droeshout’s model. 
The unique points of resemblance are first, the deliberately 
exposed deformed left ear which, incidentally, is also found 
in the so-called Grafton and Venice portraits of Shakespeare. 
The Venice portrait may have been made when Marlowe age 
39, alias John Mathew, returned from Spain to England posing 
as a Venetian. Secondly, the style and details of the sitter’s 
doublet are unique and as close to being identical as one could 
expect from Droeshout. The attitude of the face and the pos- 
ture are the same, the engraver being somewhat careless of 
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the proportions of the body, as noted. The hair style and 
length and the hairline above the forehead are also the same 
but there is a difference in the beard and mustache. In Droes- 
hout’s first proof version of the engraving the eyebrows were 
too faint and the face had a very faint beard and mustache 
compared to the modest growth of hair in the Hampton Court 
portrait. These details were also touched up by Droeshout 
who slightly intensified the beard and mustache but did not 
produce them to the length in the portrait. Droeshout’s ver- 
sion of the face was now closer to the original but the expres- 
sion of the face remained flat compared to the alert visage 
presented by the portrait. The engraving, though it is the only 
authenticated likeness of Shakespeare, is rarely displayed as 
such for just these reasons. Nevertheless Ben Jonson, as ever 
defensive of anything produced by himself or his friends, 
made up in praise for what the engraving lacked in quality 
in the following verse to the reader: 


This Figure, that thou here see’st put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the ‘graver had a strife 
With Nature, to outdo the life. 
O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face; the print would then surpass 
All, that was ever writ in brass. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book. B. I. 


Jonson does not praise the quality of the picture but only 
represents that the engraver after some strife had gotten 
Shakespere’s face perfectly. That was essential to Jonson’s 
purpose which was to provide posterity with unassailable 
evidence that this was a true picture of Shakespeare, the au- 
thor of the book, to be compared with a lifelike bust of Shake- 
speare, the merchant of Stratford. The invitation to view the 
Stratford monument appeared in commendatory verse by Le- 
onard Digges in the same volume, here quoted in part. 


TO THE MEMORY 
of the deceased author, Master 
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W. Shakespeare 
Shake-speare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works: thy works, by which, outlive 
Thy tomb thy name must: when that stone is rent, 
And Time dissolves thy Stratford Monument, 
Here we alive shall view thee still. 


Leonard Digges, who also wrote verses for an edition of 
Shakespeare’s poems in 1640, went on to predict that Shake- 
speare would live forever in his book. But it was Ben Jonson 
who surpassed himself in a brilliant poem to Shakespare in 
the same First Folio as may be seen from the following ex- 
cerpts. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY BELOVED, 


THE AUTHOR 
Mr. William Shakespeare 
and 


what he left us. 
To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy book, and fame; 
While I confess thy writings to be such, 

As neither Man nor Muse can praise too much. 
I, therefore will begin. Soul of the Age! 

The applause! delight! the wonder of our Stage! 
My Shakespeare, rise; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live... 
For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell, how far thou did’st our Lyly outshine, 

Or sporting Kydd, or Marlowe's mighty line. 
And though thou hadst small Latin, and less Greek, 

From thence to honor thee, I would not seek 
For names; but call forth thund’ring AEschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us... 


re 
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Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James! 


The above lines give the impression that Ben Jonson did 
not doubt that Shakespeare was the author of the the First 
Folio. Jonson clearly distinguishes him from Christopher Mar- 
lowe as a great but lesser writer. What are we then to believe 
in the face of all the evidence that Marlowe is the author? For 
one thing, this is the only time that Ben Jonson is known to 
have praised Shakespeare. Both in earlier and in later years 
he rather damned him with faint praise. We may also suppose 
that Jonson wrote these lines with the name Sanford in mind 
and, if the name Sanford is substituted for Shakespeare, it can 
be done without violence either to the sense or the meter. 
Stratford is not mentioned at all though the river Avon is. But 
we must remember that Hugh Sanford and Elizabeth his wife 
had a house and meadow in Wilton which straddled the river 
Avon, while Shakespeare’s house, New Place in Stratford, was 
about 300 yards from another river, also named Avon. So 
even in this respect the name Sanford is compatible with Jon- 
son’s lines. Could it be that in calling him the sweet Swan of 
Avon: “...what a sight it were to see thee in our waters yet 
appear...”, Jonson remembered the sight of Shakespeare’s 
body disappearing into the night in the waters of the river? 

In addition to the dedicatory verse the First Folio contains 
two prose dedications by the actors John Heminges and 
Henry Condell. But were they the authors? The first, dedi- 
cated to “The Most Noble and incomparable pair of brethren, 
William Earl of Pembroke, etc., Lord Chamberlain to the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, and Philip, Earl of Montgom- 
ery, etc., Gentleman of his Majesty’s Bedchamber,”’ is in the 
style of Edward Blount’s dedication of Marlowe’s poem Hero 
and Leander in 1598. Many authorities believe Blount, the pub- 
lisher of the First Folio is the author. The second dedication 
“To the great variety of readers,” is in the style of Ben Jonson's 
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introduction to his own play Sejanus, urging the reader to buy 
for that doth best commend a book, the stationer says.” 

One more dedication in the First Folio should be men- 
tioned. It is signed by the initials ILM. which by some stretch 
of imagination might be the initials of John Mathew, alias 
Christopher Marlowe, and it invites speculation as to the 
cause of Shakespeare’s death. 


We wondered, Shake-speare, that thou went’st so soon 
From the World’s Stage to the Grave's tiring room. 
We thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 
Tells thy spectators that thou went’st but forth 

To enter with applause. An actor’s art 

Can die and live to act a second part. 

That’s but an exit of mortality; 

This a re-entrance to a plaudity. 


In this inoffensive tribute I. M. does not call Shakespeare a 
writer, instead he has allusions to acting: the stage, the tiring 
room, spectators, applause, actor’s art, exit, entrance and 
plaudity. He also fails to state that his “printed worth” would 
ensure his immortality, though he speaks of his mortality. 
Printed worth might be taken in the sense of “printed prop- 
erty”, but since the original meaning of ’’worth” is manure 
that interpretation also suggests itself. What I. M. certainly 
does say is that in the First Folio Shakespeare comes back 
from death to take his last bow. 

The First Folio printed thirty-six of Shakespeare’s plays: 
sixteen comedies, ten histories and ten tragedies. In 1664 the 
play Pericles was added to the list in the so-called Third Folio 
which, however, included six other plays which are certainly 
spurious. Yet the play Pericles was registered to the publisher 
of the First Folio, Edward Blount, in 1608 so that the omission 
could not have been either an oversight or a problem of copy- 
right. It is thought that the play is only partly Shakespeare’s 
and that there was another author. Blount may have been 
aware of this and did not include it for that reason. Pericles is 
only one of the problem plays in Shakespeare's canon. Clearly 
the author did not have time before his death to prepare the 
plays for publication and some of the plays show evidence of 
corruption, botching and the introduction of spurious matter. 
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Dryden, writing in 1763, noted that every page of the extant 
editions presented some ‘‘solecism in speech or some notori- 
ous flaw in sense.” 

For all its flaws the First Folio justified the faith of its back- 
ers, Sidney, Blount, Jaggard, Jonson and the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. These works of Shakespeare are 
acclaimed the greatest literature man has produced. 


28 “The Face of 
Old Billy Our Bard” 
e 


Folio died shortly before it was published. On Septem- 

ber 25, 1621, Mary, the Dowager Countess of Pembroke 
died of the smallpox at Crosby House in London and was 
carried with a great show of coaches and torch lights to Wil- 
ton. It is said she was buried in Salisbury Cathedral but all 
that can be found there is the famous epitaph in black touch- 
stone thought to be by Ben Jonson. 


[re women who might have had an interest in the First 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother 
Death! ere thou kill’st such another 
Fair, and good, and learned as she, 
Time will thrown his dart at thee. 


The second woman was Shakespeare’s widow, Anne 
Shakespeare, who died on August 6, 1623, three months be- 
fore the First Folio was registered to Edward Blount and Isaac 
Jaggard on November 8. We know almost nothing about 
Anne Shakespeare. As a widow she must have been impres- 
sed by the monument of her husband, William, that was 
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erected on the North wall of Trinity Church, paid for by the 
actors from London. It showed Shakespeare to the life in color, 
his face exactly, his mustach and even the clothes he once 
wore. Very likely Anne could not read the inscription on the 
monument, some of it in Latin, but she surely recognized her 
husband as one come back from the dead in a familiar pose, 
clutching a sack of malt. 

The making of malt and of ale was the principal source of 
income for the village of Stratford-on-Avon which had ob- 
tained a royal monopoly on malting to relieve its poverty after 
the local monastery had been dissolved. Shakespeare was one 
of the principal maltsters in the town, selling about 125 bush- 
els of malt per year to one customer alone, the apothecary 
and brewer, Philip Rogers. The price of malt was two shillings 
per bushel and its chief use was the making of ale. 

During the corn famine of 1598 Shakespeare was also listed 
as an “‘engrosser or forestaller,’’ that is, a hoarder of grain, 
having 80 bushels on hand. The villagers of Stratford were 
no doubt much amused by the epitaph Shakespeare had 
placed on the tomb of his friend, John Combe, identifying 
him as a usurer. Now they could take satisfaction in seeing 
Shakespeare’s monument showing him as a hoarder of grain 
in time of famine. So there was no outrage at a monument 
that appeared all too fitting and it remained undisturbed if 
not admired at least until the revolution. On September 9, 
1634, a lieutenant Hammond and two of his company passed 
through Stratford-on-Avon and reported: 


Those [monuments] worth observing and of which we took 
notice of were these... A neat monument of that famous En- 
glish poet, Mr. William Shakespeare, who was born here. And 
one of an old gentleman, a bachelor, Mr. Combe, upon whose 
name, the said poet did merrily fan up some witty and face- 
tious verses, which time would not give us leave to sack up. 


A sketch of the Shakespeare monument was made earlier 
in July 1634 by Sir William Dugdale. Dugdale is England's 
most distinguished anitquarian. According to the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, Dugdale “’...was a pioneer in the technique of 
historical research and his work displays an accuracy and 
insight of an unusual order for his period.” Dugdale’s pen 
and ink sketch of the Shakespeare monument is still preserved 
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among his papers and contains the notation in his own hand: 
“In the north wall of the Quire is this monument fixed for 
William Shakespeare, the famous poet.’ Compared to the 
Shakespeare Monument as we see it today Dugdale’s sketch 
exhibits the following similarities and differences. 

The overall design is the same with a half-length bust of 
Shakespeare in a niche as the focal point. The niche is flanked 
by a pair of black marble columns and capitals of the Corin- 
thian order. Below the bust is a table with a Latin and an 
English inscription. Beneath are the three supporting brackets, 
two of which are of alabaster. Over the niche, but separated 
from the supporting capitals of black marble by about twelve 
inches, is the cornice or shelf. Placed on this cornice are three 
objects: in the center a rectangluar block showing Shake- 
speare’s arms in relief, and on each side there is a nude boy, 
one with a spade representing Labor, the other representing 
Rest. These figures were later identified from the Rutland 
Monument from which they were copied. 

As to the differences between Dugdale’s sketch and what 
we see today they are as follows. In Dugdale’s sketch the 
nude figure Rest holds up an hourglass in the left hand and 
nothing in the right. Today the left hand holds an inverted 
torch and next to the right hand in the same attitude, there is 
a skull. Today, also, we see the nude figures huddled close 
to the central block where, in the sketch they are a good dis- 
tance away from it; the figures, however, are moveable. In 
the space between the black marble capitals and the cornice, 
where Dugdale duly shows an alabaster entablature, we see 
today a botched piece of patchwork in white marble. It is 
generally admitted that the original entablature has been re- 
moved. Above the capitals, where Dugdale’s sketch shows 
what Chambers calls “irrelevant leopards’ heads,” there is 
today an empty space. 

It is in the bust however that the differences between Dug- 
dale’s sketch and what we see today are the most striking. 
Where Dugdale shows Shakespeare clutching a sack that 
rests, as it were, on a counter before him, today we see a 
cushion, with Shakespeare holding a pen in his right hand, 
his left hand lying palm down on a sheet of paper. The style 
of dress, the cuffs, collar and buttons are today as Dugdale 
shows them. Dugdale shows Shakespeare’s face somewhat 
crudely but in proper proportion, with a drooping mustache, 
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whereas today we see an impossibly extended upper lip. Fur- 
ther, the style of the mustache and beard that we see on the 
bust today is anachronistic for Shakespeare’s time and be- 
longs to the later Georgian period of about 1750. 

In the year 1656 another likeness of the Shakespeare monu- 
ment, engraved by Hollar, appeared in Dugdale’s Antiquities 
of Warwickshire. According to Chambers the engraver used 
Dugdale’s sketch as a model, however, the sketch itself shows 
no marks of such use. The overall proportions of the monu- 
ment, as shown by the Hollar engraving, are closer to the 
proportions we see today than they are to Dugdale’s sketch. 
Probably because he made the sketch from below, Dugdale 
showed the spacing between the columns to be greater than 
their height, whereas in Hollar’s engraving and in what we 
see today, the reverse is true. Hollar shows the nude figures 
much the same as Dugdale does, one holding up a spade, the 
other an hourglass, but their legs are shown dangling over 
the edge of the cornice, which is not seen in the present monu- 
ment. There are also details of stonework seen today which 
Hollar reproduces and Dugdale does not. 

There is disagreement as to whether the engraver used the 
original monument or Dudale’s sketch as the model. If he 
followed the monument rather than the sketch then we would 
have two independent representations which would tend to 
rule out any error in points where they agreed. Editions of 
Shakespeare’s works published as late as 1786 essentially fol- 
low Dugdale’s sketch and Hollar’s engraving in that they all 
show Shakespeare clutching a sack. They also agree in show- 
ing the two nude figures the same and in displaying, over the 
capitals, a pair of leopard faces. Shakespeare’s face, however, 
in these later versions was constantly altered so again, it is 
not possible to decide if any of these representations had the 
benefit of being derived from the actual monument as it then 
was, or whether they all owe their ancestry to Dugdale’s 
sketch of 1634. In any case it is not likely that published en- 
gravings of the Shakespeare monument would have contin- 
ued to appear for over one hundred years without some 
objection from the inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon if they 
were grossly in error, particularly as to the sack of grain. Nor 
could Sir William Dugdale, himself a Warwickshire man and 
an admirer of Shakespeare’s poetry, have proceeded to draw 
Shakespeare clutching a sack of grain unless it were actually 
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so. Dugdale’s habitual precision in such matters is attested to 
by the following letter to one of his clients, Sir Hervey Bagot: 


Honored Sir. By yours of the 14th which I received this 
morning, I understand that the proof of my plate concerning 
Sir William Bagot came safe to you, and that you like of it, 
which pleases me well. I can assure you it is most exactly done 
both in imitation of the letter (which is the grace of it), and in 
all other respects, for in these things I am very curious; but 
should the letter have been made bigger, it would not have 
borne a right proportion to the rest. You see by it that such hath 
been the iniquity of the times as that part of the Inscription is 
torn out. Therefore high time it is to preserve the memory of 
those worthy persons by these means, for monuments will not 
do it so lastingly. At your command, William Dugdale, Lon- 
don, May 20, 1654. 


Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare, published in 1709, also 
showed the monument with Shakespeare clutching a sack of 
grain. Rowe did considerable research on the life of Shake- 
speare and sent Thomas Betterton, a leading actor of his day, 
to Stratford “‘to gather up what remains he could of a name 
for which he had so great value.” Rowe’s picture of the monu- 
ment would not have shown a sack clutched in Shakespeare’s 
hands if Betterton had not himself seen it so. 

Dugdale may have made the on-the-spot sketch of Shake- 
speare’s monument in 1634, not for publication, but to satisfy 
his curiosity for the meaning of the sack. Shakespeare’s heirs 
did not commission Dugdale to have an engraving made, and 
Dugdale eventually had one made at his own expense. Seek- 
ing an explanation, perhaps for the ‘sack’, Dugdale made 
inquiries among the monument builders in London. In 1653, 
three years before the publication of his Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire we find the following entry in his diary, the first for 
the year: 


1653, Shakespeare’s and John Combe’s monument at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon made by one Gerard Johnson. Sir Richard 
Verney’s at Compton and the Earl of Totnes’ at Stratford-on- 
Avon by Mr. Marshall in Fetter Lane. 


Though the sack of grain may have been a mystery to Dug- 
dale, an outsider, and to lovers of Shakespeare in general, we 
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easily perceive it to be an attempt to strip Shakespeare of his 
literary pretensions by showing him as the villagers knew 
him, a merchant dealing in grain and malt. The two leopard 
heads remain a mystery, however. Assuming that they were 
placed there at the direction of Ben Jonson, what did Ben 
mean by them? Had Jonson been told by Nashe that Robert 
Greene died of poisoned herring at a fatal banquet served by 
Shakespeare? On his deathbed Greene attacked Shakespeare 
as one Shakescene who had a “‘tiger’s heart in a player’s 
hide.” Perhaps Ben Jonson meant to give voice to this charge 
by Greene in the monument. Christopher Marlowe himself 
remembered Robert Greene kindly, and took Greene’s origi- 
nal romance, Pandosto, as the plot of the Winter’s Tale. 

If Ben Jonson wished to leave a message for posterity, one 
which would escape the townsmen of Stratford-on-Avon, his 
metier would be the printed word. He was a writer, not an 
artist, he tells us. The Latin inscription on the monument 
would give Jonson the opportunity to do just that. First, there 
is the two line verse in Latin: 


Ivdicio Pylivm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem: 
Terra tegit, popvlvs maeret, Olympvs habet. 


A loose translation is: ‘““The earth covers, the people mourn 
and the heavens keep him, the equal of Nestor in judgment, 
of Socrates in wit, and of Ovid in art.” 

The one name out of place in this tribute is Socrates, as 
Chambers remarks: “It was no very accurate scholar who 
shortened the first vowel of Socratem.’’ This is a deliberate 
faux pas, one that cannot be blamed on the stonecutter. The 
obvious correction would be Sophoclem, the greatest of classi- 
cal dramatists. The deliberate substitution of Socrates for 
Sophocles may be intended to imply that, whatever he was, 
Shakespeare was not a great dramatist, a view that Ben Jonson 
himself had expressed. Socrates was a philosopher, not a dra- 
matist, but whoever identified him with Shakespeare may 
have been trying to imply that Shakespeare, like Socrates, left 
no writings of his own, was poisoned by a drink and had a 
shrewish wife like Xanthippe. Shakespeare in his will left his 
wife, Anne, only his “second best bed.” 

The Latin inscription is followed by one in English, repro- 
duced here in modern spelling. 
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Stay passenger, why goest thou by so fast? 
Read if thou canst, whom envious death hath placed 
Within this monument, Shakespeare, with whom 
Quick Nature died; whose name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than cost: Since all that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 

Obiit A. D. 1616, aetatis 53, die 23 Apr. 


These lines, cut into the stone in London and written in Ben 
Jonson’s style, are the only evidence we have of the day of 
Shakespeare’s death, April 23, 1616. The burial register merely 
gives the day of his burial as “April 25, Will Shakspere, gent.” 
The above inscription states that Shakespeare was placed by 
death “within this monument,” which is impossible—poetic 
license perhaps, but it may have been equally an error to say 
that Shakespeare lay in his grave nearby. 

The last two lines of the English inscription can be taken 
in two senses, one favorable, the other less so, depending on 
the meaning assigned to the word page. The most common 
meaning of the word page at that time was that of a boy ser- 
vant or attendant and, taken in that sense, we are told that 
everything that Shakespeare wrote would continue to testify 
to his wit. In the second sense, more usual today but also 
common at the time of Shakespeare, the word page meant a 
page in a book. In the latter sense the inscription tells us that 
all that Shakespeare had written would barely fill a page. 

Early pilgrims to Stratford-on-Avon were not so much ap- 
palled by the Shakespeare monument, as they were by the 
epitaph on his tombstome (quoted in the previous chapter). 
Could that epitaph really have been written by the poet who 
wrote for Othello: 


Speak of me as | am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well. 


In 1694 a William Hall, writing to one Edward Thwaites 
stated: ‘The verses which in his lifetime he [Shakespeare] 
ordered to be cut upon his tombstone (for his monument have 
others) are these which follow,” and he quotes the four lines 
of doggerel, adding, ‘The little learning these verses contain 
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would be a very strong argument of the want of it in the 
author, did not they carry something in them which stands 
in need of a comment [i.e., the charnel house]”. 

As to the inhabitants of the village of Stratford-on-Avon, 
they had no reason to complain as Shakespeare’s growing 
popularity attracted ever more pilgrims to the town. Rowe’s 
popular edition of Shakespeare’s works in 1709 helped the 
trade but Rowe had gone too far in his enthusiasm. In addi- 
tion to the first biography of Shakespeare, his edition included 
a picture of the Shakespeare monument with that inexplicable 
sack. Gradually it began to dawn on Britons that here was a 
great poet whose monument in Stratford did not do him jus- 
tice. He certainly deserved a monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey along with other poets. The money was easily raised by 
benefit performances of Shakespeare’s plays and England's 
best architect and best sculptor were commissioned to erect 
a new monument. In February, 1741, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine reported: 


A fine monument is erected in Westminster Abbey to the 
memory of Shakespeare, by the direction of the Earl of Burl- 
ington, Dr. Mean, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Martin. Mr. Fleetwood, 
Master of Drury Lane Theatre, and Mr. Rich of that of Covent 
Garden, gave each a benefit, arising from one of his own plays 
towards it, and the Dean and Chapter made a present of the 
ground. The design by Mr. William Kent was executed by Mr. 
Peter Scheemakers. The poet is pictured in the dress of his 
time in white marble, natural, free, and easy. Above his head 
is the following inscription, in capital letters, raised in gold, 
upon a piece of curious dark colored marble: “’Gulielmo 
Shakespear Anno Post Mortem CXXIV Amor Publicus Posuit.” 


For the burghers of Stratford-on-Avon the Scheemakers 
monument had the unfortunate effect of competing with the 
one in Trinity Church. The Reverend Joseph Green, Master 
of the Stratford Grammar School and the local champion of 
the Shakespeare monument, rose to defend it in a letter to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine on May 30, 1759, excerpts of which 
are quoted in the following. 


A doubt of a new kind, and not unworthy of notice, has 
arisen among some, whether the old monumental bust of 
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Shakespeare, in the collegiate church of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire, had any resemblance of the bard. But I find not 
this doubt to have taken before the public regard shown to his 
memory by erecting for him the curious cenotaph in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The statue in that honorary monument is really in 
a noble attitude, and excites an awful admiration in the be- 
holder; the face is venerable, and well expresses that in- 
tenseness of serious thought, which the poet must be supposed 
to have sometimes had. 

The face on the Stratford monument bears very little if any 
resemblance to that at Westminster; the air of it is indeed 
somewhat thoughtful, but then it seems to arise from a cheer- 
fulness of thought which, I hope, it will be allowed Shake- 
speare was no stranger to. However this be, as the faces on 
the two monuments are unlike each other, the admirers of that 
at Westminster only will have it that the country figure differs 
as much from the likeness of the original, as it does from the 
face in the abbey, and so far endeavors to deprive it of its 
merit. This is a derogation I can by no means allow of, and 
that for the following reasons. 

Shakespeare died at the age of 53, the unanimous tradition 
is, that by the uncommon bounty of the then Earl of Southamp- 
ton, he was enabled to purchase an house and land at Strat- 
ford, the place of his nativity, to which place, after quitting 
the public stage, he retired and lived cheerfully amongst his 
friends some time before his death. If we consider these cir- 
cumstances aright, that Shakespeare’s disposition was cheer- 
ful, and that he died before he could be said to be an old man, 
the Stratford figure is no improper representation of him. 

Now, if we compare this picture [the Droeshout engraving 
in the First Folio] with the face on the Stratford monument, 
there will be found as great a resemblance as perhaps can 
well be betwixt a statue and a picture, except that the hair is 
described rather shorter and straighter on the latter, than on 
the former; and yet this difference will not, I dare say, be 
material enough to justify the doubt I have attempted to re- 
move; and, if not, then I hope what I have here advanced will 
induce those gentlemen, who have not thought so well of the 
Stratford monument, to have a better opinion of it for the time 
to come. 


Greene’s letter received an anonymous reply in the August 
issue of the same magazine: 


However ingenious and elaborate the dissertation of your 
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late correspondent at Stratford-on-Avon may be to prove the 
statue or effigy of Shakespeare in that church to bear a greater 
resemblance of him than that in Westminster Abbey, yet all 
his seemingly plausible reasoning has little or no foundation 
in truth, and perhaps it may be hitherto unknown to many of 
your readers, that there is no genuine picture of Shakespeare 
existing, nor ever was, that, called his, having been taken long 
after his death from a person supposedly extremely like him, 
at the direction of Sir Thomas Clarges, and this I take upon 
me to affirm as an absolute fact. Aug. 20, J. S. 


Greene replied in October: 


You will oblige me much, if in your next magazine you 
communicate my compliments to Mr. J. S. of Crane Court and 
let him know that positive assertions without proof are as little 
to be regarded as probable conjectures; and therefore unless 
he proves his own negative, that there neither is, nor ever 
was, any genuine (I suppose he means original) picture of 
Shakespeare, his anecdote of Sir Thomas Clargis is nothing to 
the purpose, and my conjectures, for ought he has hitherto 
proved to the contrary, have their foundation in truth. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, September 15, J. G. 


The concern of the Reverend Joseph Greene for the reputa- 
tion of the monument at Stratford dates back at least to the 
year 1746. The circumstances are summarized by Sir E. K. 
Chambers: 


By 1746 the monument had “through length of years and 
other accidents become much impaired and decayed.”’ A com- 
pany of players under John Ward...gave a benefit performance 
which produced £12 10s. For this it was agreed in 1748 that 
“Mr. John Hall, Limner, [should] repair and beautify, or have 
the direction of repairing and beautifying the origina] monu- 
ment.” There appears to have been some difference of opinion 
as to the limits of Hall’s commission between Edward Kenw- 
rick, then vicar, and Joseph Greene from whose memoranda 
these details are taken. Greene proposed that he should be 
instructed to “take care, according to his ability, that the monu- 
ment shall become as like as possible to what it was when first 
erected;” and Kenwrick wanted some further limitation. In the 
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end a paper, unfortunately not now known, was prepared, 
“signifying what Mr. Hall was to do, and of what materials 
to repair the monument.” Halliwell- Phillipps, who seems to 
have had a collection of documents on the transaction of 1748, 
says that the bust had lost “the forefinger of the right hand, a 
pen and a fragment of the adjoining thumb, all of which were 
restored at the same time in new material.” No doubt the 
limner also refreshed the coloring—Hall himself took occasion 
to paint a picture of the monument, which was done “before 
he re-colored the bust.” It is ill-drawn,—but the head, right 
arm, hand and pen are much as now; the left arm does not 
emerge from a black shadow." 


The first thorough research on the Shakespeare monument 
at Stratford was done by the great Scots scholar, Charlotte 
Carmichael Stopes, an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. She believed that Shakespeare was the author 
of the plays and poems attributed to him yet she produced 
in 1904 a rather unorthodox piece of research: The True Story 
of the Stratford Bust. She showed that the bust was remodeled 
by Green and Hall in the years 1747 and 1748. Her views 
were the subject of considerable controversy and one of her 
champions was Sir George Greenwood, who published a sim- 
ilar work, The Stratford Bust and the Droeshout Engraving in 
1925; 

Halliwell-Phillipps reported that the original bust of Shake- 
speare had been damaged by losing the forefinger and thumb 
of the right hand. This important point was ably raised in the 
following letter to Sir George Greenwood in 1912. 


The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Monument. Dear Sir, In yes- 
terday’s Morning Post, Mr. Andrew Lang has an article under 
the above title in which your name is mentioned. In case you 
may think of sending a reply I would suggest as an important 
point for our consideration that Mr. Lang omitted to deal with 
perhaps the most important feature of the revelations un- 
earthed by Mrs. Stopes from the Wheler collection at Stratford. 
That is that the Rev. Mr. Kenwrick, the then Vicar, and who 
may be regarded as perfectly disinterested, contended for two 
years with the Rev. Joseph Greene, the Master of the Free 
School, the former insisting upon the extremely important and 
significant point that John Hall, limner, the person entrusted 
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with the so-called “restoration” in 1748/9, should be tied 
down by express instructions in writing signed by him, upon 
due compliance with which his pay was to depend, ”...that 
the monument shall BECOME as like as possible to what it 
was when first erected.” Greene strenuously opposed the hon- 
est Vicar and ultimately unfortunately carried his point, so 
that no such writing was signed by Hall, and he and Greene 
were in consequence left to do as they pleased with the monu- 
ment. It is quite impossible to believe that Kenwrick would 
have quarrelled for two years with an important person in his 
congregation over such a question as the mere restoration of 
a broken finger; and moreover, the effect of the work done 
was to totally destroy the evident allegorical meaning of the 
original design as given by Dugdale, which was doubtless 
what Greene desired... At all events if we may rely upon Dug- 
dale, the present monument may be regarded as the first 
Shakespearean forgery. Yours Faithfully, W. Lansdon Goldsw- 
orthy. 

P. S. It is a curious and sinister fact that Dugdale and the 
Wheler Collection should have been successfully boycotted by 
all Shakespeareans prior to Mrs. Stopes. W. L. G. 


Returning to the Reverend Joseph Greene, on February 28, 
1787 he wrote a letter describing what happened forty years 
previous, presumably in 1747: 


About 40 years ago, an ingenious limner from Bristol, of the 
name of Hall, being at Stratford on a visit to an acquaintance, 
Mr. West the elder, if I mistake not, employed him to copy the 
original monument of Shakespeare in the chancel of Stratford 
Church, with its several architectural decorations, such as its 
columns, entablatures, etc. ... 


After the restoration of the monument had been completed 
early in 1749, there were complaints that it had not been 
merely restored, but substantially altered. On September 27, 
1749, the Reverend Joseph Greene wrote to a Berkshire clergy- 
man to assure him this had not been done. 


Dear Sir, When you was with me at Stratford, you imposed 
me to talk, as to which I question whether I am capable of 
giving you full satisfaction. 
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You wanted me to inform you of what materials the original 
monument of Shakespeare in the chancel of our collegiate 
church was composed. Having had, since I saw you, a favor- 
able opportunity (never perhaps to be repeated) of seeing and 
examining the figure of the bard, when taken down from his 
niche to be more commodiously cleansed from dust, etc., I can 
assure you that the bust and cushion before it, (on which as 
on a dais this image of our poet seems preparing to write), is 
one entire lime stone of a texture and solidity about equal to 
common marble, yet naturally of a bluish or ash-colored cast, 
which could be had from no quarry in our neighborhood, 
except from a village called Wilmcote, a few miles from Strat- 
ford and which kind of stone is generally used for paving 
halls, or ground rooms; though a finer sort, which lies deeper 
in the same quarry, is truly a marble, and takes a polish suffi- 
ciently beautiful for chimney pieces, even for persons of 
high distinction. 

The two columns which support the entablatures and orna- 
ments above the bust, as well as the interior tables of their 
pedestals, are of black polished marble, if not of jet. The capi- 
tals and bases of the columns (which are of the Corinthian 
Order and gilded) are of common free or sand stone; and so are 
the two painted naked boys, emblems of tragedy and comedy, 
which sit one on each side the upper compartment which ex- 
hibits his coat of arms, as is also the skull, though not gilded, 
which forms the apex of the monument. 

There are two distinct entablatures; one directly over the 
bust, the other on a higher and more contracted range, over 
the poet’s coat. Both these consist of regular architraves, friezes 
and cornices, and were originally all of white alabaster, a little 
veined with red; but the old architraves being much shattered 
and decayed, it was thought proper to substitute new ones of 
white marble, which look at least as beautiful as the alabaster 
and fully answer the more material intention of strengthening 
the monument. In repairing the whole (which was done early 
in the current year by contribution of the neighborhood) care 
was taken, as nearly as could be, not to add to or diminish 
what the work consisted of, and appeared to have been when 
first erected. And really, except changing the substance of the 
architraves from alabaster to marble, nothing has been 
changed, nothing altered, except the supplying with the origi- 
nal material, (saved for that purpose), whatsoever was by acci- 
dent broken off; reviving the old coloring, and renewing the 
gilding that was lost. 

If this account in a tolerable manner answers my worthy 
old friend’s enquiry, it will be no little pleasure to etc., I. G. 
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The Reverend Greene’s preoccupation with the bust of the 
bard did not end in 1749. Unhappy with the picture that the 
limner Hall made of it, his desire was to have a copy of the 
bust itself. According to the following letter he achieved his 
purpose about the year 1758. In a letter dated February 28, 
1787, he wrote: 


I beg you will accept my sincere thanks for the cast of Shake- 
speare’s face, which is very neat and perfect, and seems to 
have been carefully taken. I question whether there is another 
mold of the same in being. I know there were no more taken 
from the monument at the same time with mine; yet as thirty 
years are now past since the operation, and I have not heard 
a syllable of any other mold or cast of the kind, since the 
period mentioned, I believe ours may pass for a Unique, as the 
virtuosi term it, and consequently be of no small estimation. 
Immediately after the formation of this mold, the face of Old 
Billy our bard was new painted; so that till about an hundred 
years to come, an attempt for another resemblance will be 
quashed with a noli me tangere, and the taking of a fresh mask 
from the figure will not be allowed upon any consideration. 


The Reverend Greene reveals what he does not explicitly 
deny, that the original bust of Shakespeare was replaced with 
another made by the amateur sculptor John Hall. How do we 
know this? First, from the allegations that the bust itself had 
pieces broken off, a finger, a thumb and possibly the tip of the 
nose, and that these were replaced. The present bust shows no 
evidence whatever that it had ever been so patched and is of 
one solid piece of stone, including all fingers and thumbs. 
Next Greene, blissfully unaware that the entire monument 
was made in London, assumed that it had been made locally 
from local stone. He claims that the present bust is made of 
Cotswold stone, obtained only from a particular quarry a few 
miles from Stratford. That is true because that is where Greene 
and Hall procured the stone. But by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion did Gerard Johnson’s shop in Southwark, in the year 1619 
or thereabouts, send to that remote quarry for building stone 
from which to carve the bust when they were abundantly 
supplied with native alabaster which lent itself so much better 
to carving. It can safely be stated that Gerard Johnson’s shop 
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never worked with Cotsworld stone or used it in any monu- 
ment whatever, when their normal sources of supply in Lon- 
don provided them with better stone for funereal statuary at 
less trouble and cost. 

Just what Greene and Hall were up to in restoring the 
Shakespeare monument can be reconstructed with the aid of 
another finding made in Germany a century later. In 1841 the 
Count Francis von Kesselstadt died in Mainz, the last member 
of a noble family which had lived in Cologne for years and 
which had collected many works of art. One of the more 
prized objects in this collection was a small picture painted 
in oil on parchment, representing the corpse of a man 
crowned with a wreath, lying in state in a bed. Faintly shown 
in the background is a lighted candle and beside it the date, 
1637. The picture is only about two by three inches. The body 
has a full head of dark hair and the face has sharp dark eye- 
brows and a thin black mustache. It does not appear to be an 
old man. It is reported that this picture was one of the more 
valuable ones in the Count’s collection, and that he had re- 
fused handsome offers for it. The picture had been in the 
Kesselstadt family for over a hundred years and had come 
down as an authentic picture of Shakespeare. It bore the in- 
scription: ‘“Traditionem nach Shakespeare.” 

In 1842 the collection of pictures was sold at auction and 
the little picture was purchased by an antiquary, S. Jourdan, 
who sold it in 1847 to one Ludwig Becker from Darmstadt. 
Since the date on the picture, 1637, did not agree with the 
date of Shakespeare’s death in 1616, Becker thought it a 
have been copied from an older one and searching throu 
the catalogue of the Count’s collection he noted among the 
items a plaster of Paris cast of a face which was thought to 
be of little value. Becker tried unsuccessfully to trace the 
owner but after two years he found what he was looking for 
“in a broker's shop, amongst rags and articles of the meanest 
description.” And lo and behold! the back of the face bore 
the inscription: 


t A°D,,1616. 


However, the German antiquarians were deceived in be- 
lieving that the plaster of Paris death mask and the little pic- 
ture were both of Shakespeare, although there is some 
resemblance. A second antiquarian wrote Becker in 1847: 
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Some time ago you submitted for my opinion a small oil 
painting—a sort of miniature in oils—of the English school, 
painted in the seventeenth century. This picture represented 
a very celebrated Englishman, lying on his deathbed in state. 
I remarked at the time, that in the features of the deceased, I 
instantly recognized those of that great European dramatic 
author, William Shakespeare, of Stratford, born in 1564, and 
on his deathbed, alas! in 1616. You now request me to state, 
by letter my reasons for the above opinion, it being of impor- 
tance just now that you should know them. 


In essence, this second antiquary, a Professor N. Miiller 
based his opinion on the following statement: 


I cannot here omit stating, that amongst all the numerous 
savants, antiquaries, and eminent artists visiting Count Kessel- 
stadt’s gallery, not the least doubt existed as to the authenticity 
of the picture of Shakespeare, to which many affirmed the 
sketches they had seen in England bore strong resemblance. 


A more reasonable view soon prevailed and that is, that 
the picture was actually of Ben Jonson who died in 1637 and 
who, as poet laureate, would have had a wreathe of bay leaves 
to crown him. Karl Elze conjectured that the mask was used 
by Gerard Johnson to make the Stratford bust and later took 
the mask with him when he retired to his native Amsterdam. 

None of these steps can actually be traced and there is no 
explanation of how a picture of Ben Jonson made at his death 
in 1637 became identified as a picture of Shakespeare. It was, 
of course, sheer coincidence, a conjecture by Becker, that iden- 
tified the plaster cast with the picture, and later as the picture 
was thought to be of Ben Jonson, identified it with the Strat- 
ford bust of Shakespeare. The British Museum was at one 
time willing to buy the death mask for £10,000 if it could be 
established that it came originally from England. 

In 1961, F. J. Pohl, in an article in the Shakespeare Quarterly 
entitled “The Death Mask’’ repeated the comparative mea- 
surements made earlier by the Germans on the death mask 
(which actually is a cast of the face made from the mask which 
no longer exists) and the Stratford bust, making allowance for 
the repair to the “broken nose” which resulted in the long 
upper lip on the Stratford bust. Pohl’s conclusions may be 
summarized in his own words as follows. 
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To state it more unmistakeably, the perpendicular distance 
from the level of the centers of the eyeballs to the line of the 
lips is the same on both bust and death mask. 

Fairly analyzed and sorted out, we have ten valid compara- 
tive measurements of bust and mask. These ten constitute our 
basic evidence. These ten are all quite in agreement or identi- 
cal. When there are no valid measurements (due to repairs to 
the bust) in certain contradiction, are ten agreeing or identical 
measurements a sufficient number to establish that two repre- 
sentations are of the same face? 


Pohl then goes on to compute the odds based on the statis- 
tics of measurements on a large number of human heads 
and concludes: 


It is in the order of a trillion to one that the death mask and 
the original bust are of the same man. 


In effect, if head measurements were clues that a criminal 
left at the scene of a crime, these measurements would become 
a quicker and more positive means of identification than fin- 
gerprints. There should not be the slightest doubt that the 
plaster cast of the face, known as the death mask, was made 
in 1616 soon after Shakespeare died, as that date appears 
marked in the original wet plaster in three places, two of them 
on the inside where the dates were protected from handling. 
When making the original death mask from the face of the 
deceased, hairs from the face will be pulled out and adhere 
to the mask. When the mask or mold is then used to make a 
cast, some of these hairs will be transferred to the face in their 
proper position. There are thirty-six such hairs now on the 
Kesselstadt death mask of Shakespeare, his only identifiable 
mortal remains. 

When Greene and Hall took down the original alabaster 
bust of Shakespeare, the one clutching a sack of grain, they 
replaced it with another made of local Cotswold stone. The 
new bust was inspired by the 1725 edition of Shakespeare's 
works put out by Alexander Pope. According to Mrs. Stopes: 


In Pope’s edition of 1725 we find a remarkable variation. 
Vertue [the engraver] did not go to Stratford but to Rowe 
[editor of the 1709 edition of Shakespeare] for his copy [of the 
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monument]. Finding it so very inartistic he IMPROVED the 
monument, making the little angels light-bearers rather than 
bearers of spade and hour glass, and instead of the bust he 
gives a composition from the Chandos portrait [a modern ver- 
sion based on the Droeshout engraving], altering the arms and 
hands (i.e., of the assumed original), and adding a cloak, pen, 
paper, and desk. It retains, however, the drooping mustache 
and slashed sleeves. 


In their design, perhaps due to the objections of the Vicar, 
Greene and Hall did not go so far as to replace the sack witha 
desk as Pope had done, and compromised with a flat cushion 
instead. They dispensed with the drooping mustache and, 
because the real life Shakespeare had a handsome nose, they 
thought to improve it by making it shorter. In reducing the 
length of the nose they left the upper lip over long. Hall was 
a country artist with no training as a sculptor. He must have 
ruined a number of pieces of quarried stone before he realized 
that such stone must be carefully selected for soundness. He 
retained the original bust as a model, for the clothes particu- 
larly, and he used a pair of calipers to transfer the principal 
dimensions of the old bust to the new one. The present bust, 
due to Hall, therefore is still in agreement with the measure- 
ments of the Kesselstadt death mask. The face of the bust that 
Hall produced is essentially devoid of any fine features and, 
as has been noted, he replaced Shakespeare’s drooping mus- 
tache with a Chaplinesque version, then in vogue. The final 
result is viewed by artists with a distaste that rivals only that 
accorded the Droeshout engraving. 

Charlotte Carmichael Stopes and Sir George Greenwood 
deplored the replacement of the original bust by the present 
monstrosity, not out of any irreverence to Shakespeare, but 
quite the contrary. They believed that the original bust had a 
concealed symbolism beyond the comprehension of Greene 
and Hall, a meaning now lost to us by their bungling. The 
original bust made by Gerard Johnson, (presumably at the 
direction of Ben Jonson) would be far more interesting than 
the present one if only because of the sack of grain. One would 
also have liked to examine close up those strange leopard 
faces placed between the Corinthian capitals and the cornice, 
as well as the span of entablature between them. What was 
so unusual about these inoffensive features and what did they 
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reveal that prompted Greene and Hall to remove them? One 
cannot help but feel that these deleted features may have re- 
vealed yet another message. 

The two nude figures, Labor and Rest, suitably represented 
by Dugdale as holding respectively a spade and an hour glass, 
were misunderstood in their time, the Reverend Joseph 
Greene calling them Tragedy and Comedy, and Alexander 
Pope mistaking them for torchbearers. Today we still have 
one boy holding a spade but the second one, taking a cue 
from Pope, holds a torch inverted. As different interpretations 
were put on the nude figures, they were replaced from time 
to time or remodeled. It was not until recently when someone 
noticed the same two boys in the plan of the monument for 
Roger Manners, the fifth Earl of Rutland, where they are la- 
beled Labor and Rest, that they have been so identified. The 
monument to Roger Manners was erected about the year 1619. 
Ben Jonson perhaps esteemed no woman more than the 
Countess of Rutland, Elizabeth Manners, the daughter of Sir 
Philip Sidney, she having favored him on several occasions, 
particularly in his elaborate mask Hymenaei of 1606 in which 
the lavishly gowned 21 year old Countess played a role. Ben 
repaid her with fine verses and the Countess and her cousin 
acted as Ben Jonson’s patrons when he received a Master of 
Arts degree from Oxford in 1619. Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones 
were probably consulted on the design of the monument for 
the fifth Earl of Rutland, father-in-law to the Countess in 1619 
with Jonson attending to the symbolism and Inigo Jones to 
the architectural details Thus, it is likely that Ben Jonson was 
the creator of the figures of Labor and Rest for the monument 
of Roger Manners and repeated himself when he used them 
for the Shakespeare monument. 

It is now somewhat easier to offer an explanation for the 
original confusion between the Shakespeare death mask and 
the little picture of Ben Jonson on his death bed. The little 
picture was highly esteemed as a picture of Shakespeare in 
spite of the impossible date, 1637, for his death. Thus it cannot 
be a deliberate attempt at deception as we would expect, for 
example, if someone had inscribed it with Shakespeare's 
name. The death mask, while in the possession of the Counts 
of Kesselstadt was never represented as the face of the great 
bard, even though it correctly bore the year of Shakespeare’s 
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death. How are we to account for this confusion? The follow- 
ing explanation is offered. 

After Gerard Johnson completed the bust of Shakespeare, 
he turned over the plaster of Paris cast of Shakespeare’s face 
to Ben Jonson. Though Ben Jonson’s library was consumed in 
fire a few years later, the Shakespeare death mask survived. 
In Jonson’s family it was reputed for what it was, the face of 
Shakespeare. Jonson died, ill, bitter and impoverished in 1637 
but, a poet to the last, he arranged for a laurel wreathe to be 
placed on his head after death for his last portrait. Since Jon- 
son was buried with high honor at Westminster Abbey it can 
be appreciated that both the mask of Shakespeare and the 
little portrait of Jonson were preserved as family heirlooms 
until some impoverished descendant sold them to the family 
of Count von Kesselstadt in Mainz. Since neither of these ob- 
jects were ever identified by an inscription with the name of 
the proper poet, it was natural later to assume that the more 
finished and appealing object, the painting, be taken for a 
portrait of Shakespeare, the more renowned poet in Germany 
at that time. The death mask, not being exhibited, but stored 
away, lost its identity with the passage of generations. So it 
is that the hand of Ben Jonson can be seen in every phase of 
the elaborate mystery created by the two Shakespeares, the 
one in the Droeshout engraving, and the other in the Shake- 
speare monument. 

The present bust of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon is 
the first of many forgeries perpetrated by his well-meaning 
admirers to rectify or supply the material evidence of the life 
of a great poet. A genuine relic of the bard would make any- 
one’s fortune. Though most of the forgers were like the Rever- 
end Joseph Greene, well intentioned, others became carried 
away with the public acclaim accorded their fabrications. The 
most notorious and the most clever of these forgers was the 
nineteenth century journalist John Payne Collier, all the more 
treacherous because he also made valuable discoveries. Such 
is Collier’s reputation for forgery that no document that is 
known to have come into his hands can be trusted to be free 
of his fabrications. If it were not for Collier, perhaps, scholars 
would have long since acknowledged that Hugh Sanford, 
Christopher Marlowe’s second identity, is the author of the 
plays in the First Folio. This is the story. 
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While the first great editor of Shakespeare’s works, Ed- 
mund Malone, was working on his next octavo edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Sir William Musgrave, Commissioner 
for Auditing the Public Accounts from 1785 to 1800 in Lon- 
don, kept an eye open for documents in his custody signed 
by famous people, such as Queen Elizabeth or any other sig- 
nature which would command a buyer. Musgrave was in con- 
tact with Malone who was primarily interested in records of 
Court performances of Shakespeare’s plays, many of which 
made their first appearance in the First Folio. On November 
7, 1791, Sir William Musgrave invited Malone to inspect the 
Jacobean Revels Account Books, apparently with no success. 
By 1796 Musgrave himself made a discovery and, expecting 
a good price for it he only sent Malone a memorandum of 
the contents of the document, representing that he was acting 
as an agent for the owner. On February 13, 1796, Musgrave 
wrote Malone: 


Dear Sir, I certainly have not any objection against your 
saying that you have been informed that “the original is still 
extant’ and I think my friend cannot consider it as any disobe- 
dience to the prohibition which enjoins me not to betray the 
name of the person who is in possession of that original... I 
have five autographs of Queen Elizabeth, two in the first year 
of her reign and one in the fifth, tenth and 15th years respec- 
tively. Yours most truly, W. Musgrave. 


Three years later on December 1799 he wrote another letter, 
apparently one of many, to Malone saying: 


I enclose a memorandum about a manuscript which you 
have probably met with already—if not it may furnish matter 
for some of your illustrations of Shakespeare. 


Malone did not then publish the contents of the memoran- 
dum, intending to incorporate the information in his octavo 
edition of Shakespeare, still incomplete at the time of his death 
in 1812. The following year, in 1800, he abandoned an earlier 
claim that Othello was one of Shakespeare's last plays by 
saying: 


I formerly thought Othello was one of our great dramatic 
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poet's latest compositions, but I now know, from indisputable 
evidence, that was not the case. 


Malone did not give the source of his information which 
apparently was in the secret memorandum sent to him by 
Musgrave. When the octavo edition of Malone’s Shakespeare, 
completed by others, appeared in 1821 Malone, commenting 
on the play Othello was more precise, saying: ‘“We know that 
it was acted in 1604,” but again, he presented no evidence 
in support. 

After Malone’s octavo edition appeared in 1821, a barrister 
turned journalist, John Payne Collier, began to develop a rep- 
utation as a literary scholar, publishing a new edition of Dod- 
sley’s Old Plays and in 1831 his History of English Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage, the first serious work on the 
subject. He followed this with invaluable publications and 
discoveries such as the Memories of Ned Alleyn in 1841 and the 
Diary of P. Henslowe in 1845. 

Collier's neighbor in London was Peter Cunningham, a 
clerk in the Audit Office, and it is apparently with Collier's 
cooperation and assistance that this clerk published the Revel’s 
Accounts in 1842, the same that were known to Musgrave 
and Malone forty years before. When, however, Collier and 
Cunningham tried to sell the original documents to the British 
Museum in 1868 for the price of 60 guineas, the documents 
were declared forgeries. They were eventually purchased 
with the reservation that Mr. E. A. Bond, Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, ‘saw reasons for doubting the 
genuineness of one, at least, of these papers, from the peculiar 
character of the writing and the spelling.” There were two 
account lists, one for the year 1604-05 and a second for the 
year 1611-12, and it is only the first which was suspected 
of forgery. 

One might suspect that what happened was that some time 
between 1838 and 1842, when Cunningham found these Revel 
Accounts, his neighbor Collier prevailed upon him to find a 
blank sheet in the same Revels Accounts book which he then 
filled with forged entries to create a valuable document. But 
that cannot be, since the original memorandum which Mus- 
grave sent to Malone in 1799 was later found in Malone’s 
papers and the contents of this memorandum agree substan- 
tially with the entries in the suspect 1604-05 Revels Accounts. 
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Collier was only ten years old in 1799. Further, Musgrave’s 
memorandum agrees with the suspected forgery in the very 
point that raised the most suspicion, namely, the spelling of 
Shakespeare’s name as Shaxberd. So that the reader may gain 
an appreciation of the character of this document, a copy of 
the first two pages for 1604 is reproduced with the illustra- 
tions. The first three entries on the page suspected of being 
forged are reproduced in the original spelling in the follow- 
ing table 


The playiers Hallamas Day being The Poets 
names the first of Nouember A wch mayd 
By the play in the the plaies. 
Kings Ma™ Banketinge house att 
plaiers. Whithall called the 

Moor of Venis: 
By his Ma™ The Sunday ffolowinge 
plaiers A Play of the 

Merry Wiues of Winsor 
By his Ma" On St Stiuens Night Shaxberd 
plaiers. in the Hall a Play 


caled Mesur for Mesur 


Since the 1604-05 Revels Accounts agree in content with 
Musgrave’s memorandum of 1799 in which Collier had no 
part, one would think it to be relieved of the charge of forgery, 
but this is not the case. Tannenbaum discusses the case at 
length. The most compelling evidence of the forger’s hand is 
that the suspected leaf is rotted away on the left edge, never- 
theless the entries made on this sheet on both sides follow 
the irregular contour of the paper to the very edge in at least 
31 places, the writer carefully dodging the torn areas, yet no 
part of any letter appears to have been torn away. The proba- 
bility that the random rotting away of the paper would pro- 
ceed only up to the writing and never beyond is negligible. 
The entries certainly were made after the edge of the paper 
had decayed in centuries of storage. Further, the suspected 
leaf now appears in the account book with its decayed outer 
edge at the binding, the forger having begun writing on the 
back side and continuing on the front side of the leaf. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the suspected leaf of the 1604- 
05 Revels Accounts is a relatively recent transcription of a 
now lost original and authentic document. 
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Here we see the skilled hand of the forger, John Payne 
Collier. To avoid the charge of forgery he first used a nearly 
blank sheet of paper taken from the Revels Account book. His 
first attempt to sell his forgery to the British Museum having 
failed, he succeeded some thirty years later by which time the 
ink had aged and Collier was able to eradicate the more obvi- 
ous signs of forgery. 

That the present 1604-05 Revels Account leaf is either the 
orignal or a true transcription of the original is now generally 
acknowledged. Since the document shows unmistakeable evi- 
dence of being a recent transcription, the question arises as 
to why Collier kept the more valuable original and attempted 
to sell a suspect copy. Cunningham and Collier could have 
sold the original as early as 1840 for more than they were able 
to collect in 1868 for a suspected forgery. For the first time an 
explanation can be given for Collier's seemingly irrational be- 
havior. 

If we go back to Musgrave in 1796, we must ask ourselves, 
why is it that he did not show the original Revels Account 
leaf to Malone? Remember that Musgrave was in the habit of 
selling documents with valuable signatures. If he had found 
what he was looking for, a Revels Account entry with Shake- 
speare’s name on it, it would have been his most valuable 
find. But let us say that the document had an error which, in 
his opinion, greatly reduced its value, that instead of the name 
Shakespeare it had the name Sanford. What would Mus- 

rave do? 

All he had to do is correct the spelling of the name. Taking 
the letters in Sanford’s name S-a-n-f-o-r-d, the small letter “0” 
in the secretary hand is easily changed to a secretary “‘e’”’ by 
adding a stroke to the upper right. The secretary letter ‘“‘n’’ 
may also written over to look like an acceptable form of the 
secretary letter “‘x’’. With just two strokes of the pen Mus- 
grave would have changed the name to Saxferd, in the four 
places that it occurs on the original document. To change the 
letter ‘“’f’’ to a ““p’’ Musgrave would have to resort to erasure 
to delete the ascending portion of the letter “’f’, but he 
avoided this by changing the letter ‘’f’’ to the letter"b", leaving 
the upper half of the the letter curve to the right as customary 
for the secretary letter ‘’b’. At this point Musgrave, again 
without resorting to any erasure, would have the name Sax- 
berd, which did not seem altogether close enough to Shake- 
speare. To make room for the letter “h’’ between “’S” and “‘a’’ 
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would require erasure, the success of which depended on 
how deeply the original ink had penetrated into the paper. 
Apparently his attempt at erasure mutilated the document beyond 
recovery! 

To continue this reconstruction of events, the mutilated 
document reposed among the Public Accounts until about 
1838 when Cunningham rediscovered it, hidden away in the 
“Charcoal Depository” as he later reported. He then showed 
it to his neighbor John Payne Collier. Collier was anything if 
not resourceful. A forger so skilled that even today experts 
cannot distinguish between his fabrications and original en- 
tries, Collier simply copied the mutilated document exactly 
onto a nearly blank sheet of paper taken from the same ac- 
count book. In doing so he copied Shakespeare’s name not as 
Sanford, for that was no longer there, but as Shaxberd. 

The forged Revels Accounts of 1604-05 are the final evi- 
dence that Marlowe, alias Sanford was alive in 1604 and wrote 
the plays we attribute to Shakespeare. The Revels Accounts 
for the years 1611-12, similar to the 1604-05 accounts in every 
respect, omit the name of the author of the plays, evidence 
that the author was not paid since he was no longer alive. 
Shakespeare was still alive but Marlowe died in 1607. 

While Shakespeare’s name flourished and brought trade 
and fame to the town of his birth, the name of Marlowe lan- 
guished in oblivion for centuries. Even today, when there are 
many who would acknowledge Marlowe to be Shakespeare’s 
peer in art, there are no Marlowe Libraries or Marlowe Festi- 
vals. In Canterbury, the town of his birth there is no Marlowe 
trade to speak of, and the single monument erected to Mar- 
lowe’s memory came about in a very curious manner. A 
statue originally destined to grace the gardens of a wealthy 
maharaja was picked up by a local politician to serve as a 
long overdue monument to Canterbury’s most famous native 
son. It was Victorian England. When the statue was unveiled 
in the Butter Market before the Cathedral, the attending a 
taries were shocked to behold a semi-nude nymph. They 
called her the Muse of Poetry and she was later banished to 
a more decent location in Dane John Park. 
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The above portrait was found in J953 in a heap of rubble from remodeling the 
Masters Lodge at Corpus Christi, Cambridge. Restored it now hangs in the din- 
ing hall at Corpus Christi where in 1954 Calvin Hoffman identified it as a portrait 
of Christopher Marlowe, an identification which is generally accepted. In 1585, 
the date on the portrait, Marlowe was 21 years of age and had received his bach- 
elor’s degree. The motto, “Quod me nutrit, me destruit,” “What nourishes me 
destroys me,” reappears in Shakespeare's sonnet 73 as “consumed with that 
which it was nourished by” and in Pericles as “Quod me alit, me extinguit.” 
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The Massacre at Paris scrap. An edited version of this scene appears in 
Marlowe’s play of the same name. It is written in Marlowe's Secretary hand, 
a hand similar to the hand in the Woodstock manuscript, or part I of 
Shakespeare's Richard II. The scrap is written on two sides of a sheet of 
paper; the last nine lines shown above are on the back side. 


Above: A “smoking 
gun”? The opening 
paragraph of a docu- 
ment created by Lord 
Burghley from the 
Baines note. He had a 
Scrivener copy the 
original note with 
ample room between 
the lines for additions 
and changes, then he 
made changes to trans- 
form a list of allega- 
tions against Marlowe, 
signed by the 
Reverend Richard 


Baines, into an anony- , 


mous report of 
Marlowe's sudden and 
horrible death within 3 
days of having uttered 
horrible blasphemies. 
Right: The sample of 
handwriting is taken 
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from the back of the letter that Thomas Nashe sent to William Cotton at the Isle 
of Wight. It appears to be an itemized list of expenses made by the recipient, 
William Cotton. If so, Cotton paid the sum of six shillings sixpence for a copy of 
the Arcadia, paid off an old debt of five shillings, bought two shillings worth of 
tobacco, and what may have been notebooks for six pence. The twelve pence for 
Boat hire was most likely for crossing the Solent to the Isle of Wight. Note the 
similarity of the capital letter B in the words Boat hire and Books to the same let- 
ter shown in samples of the handwriting of Christopher Marlowe and Hugh 
Sanford on the following page. 
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In Marlowe's hand on the Benchkyn will: “this is katherine Benchkins mark.” 
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The Secretary letter B in Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris fragment, in the 
Woodstock manuscript, in a letter by Hugh Sanford, and in Shakespeare’s hand 
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The overlapping and separated signatures of Christopher Marlowe and his uncle 
Thomas Arthur on the Benchkyn will. 
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From the handwritten title page of Marlowe’s play Edward I/ in what appears to 
be the hand of Hugh Sanford. 
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Sanford’s signatures: the first two are from letters in his Secretary hand, the last 
two from letters in the Roman hand. The last is from a letter to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 


WRITTEN BY SIR 
Plulip Sidney Knight. 


NOW SINCE THE FIRST EDI- 
tion augmented and ended. 


LONDON. 
Printed for William Ponfonbiec. 
Anne Domint.t 5 9 3. 
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The Arcadia title page. Marlowe appears above as the thethered boar on a 
bolt of velvet and below as a marjoram bush telling a sow (Bess of 
Hardwick) “Non tibi spiro” or “Not for you my fragrance.” 


AS 
related 
more 
fully in 
Chapter 
12, the 
publica- 
tion in 
1593 of 
Sir Philip 
Sidney’s 
Arcadia, 
where a 
marjoram 
bush rep- 
resenting 
Marlowe 
flouted ~~7222 
Bess of ~~ 
Hardwick 
as an 
unappreciative sow with the remark: 
“non tibi spiro,” drew a response 
from Bess with a painting of 
a boar representing Marlowe tram- 
pling on roses, her imprese. The 
painting, in a small room used by 
Arabella, was accompanied by a 
quote from the Odes of Horace, “Odi 
profarum vulgus,” “| scorn base per- 
sons.” When word of this reached 
Marlowe and Nashe at Wilton, Nashe 
published some additional writings of 
Sir Philip Sidney and took the occa- 
sion to reply to Bess on the title page 
(left), with the complete line from 
Horace: “Odi profanum vulgus, et 
arceo,” or “I scorn and shun base per- 
sons.” The superfluous comma after 
the word vulgus clearly identifies the 
quotation as an apt rejoinder to Bess 
of Hardwick. 
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Mantegna’s painting 
Judith and Holofernes 
with a portrait of Samuel 
Daniel in the lower left. 
The resemblance of 
Samuel Daniel’s features 
to those of Holofernes 
leads one to conclude that 
the character Holofernes 
in Love’s Labor’s Lost isa 
lampoon of Samuel 
Daniel, the rival poet and 
former tutor to the 
Countess of Pembroke’s 
children. The painting 
hung in the Countess’s 
bedchamber. 
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Velvet-breeches A 
and Cloth-breeches 
in Robert Greene’s OVIP [ OlRS AGN tes 
A Quip for an Heiress 
Upstart Courtier; 
Thomas Nashe quaint caipote between Velnet breeches 
! ered Cloth breeches. 
flaxen-haired with ie oy ee 
a wisp of a mus- ead Ejitates ax ad Trades. 


tache by his barber 
Richard Lichfield; 
and Nashe’s picture 
of Doctor Gabriel 
Harvey untrussing 
himself to Jet fly at 
a jakes, which 
caused both their 
books to be banned 
by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


The Hampton Court portrait of William Shakespeare was purchased by King 
William !V from the de L’'Isles at Penshurst. It resembles the Droeshout engrav- 
ing in the ornamental braid at the shoulders, sleeves and breast of the doublet. It 
is more likely a portrait of Marlowe in 1598 as Captain William Cotton of a com- 
pany of 100 men at Carisbrooke Castle. Spielmann in his article on Shakespeare 
portraits described it as a picture of “a gorgeously attired officer in an elaborate 
tunic of green and gold, with red bombasted trunks, with fine worked sword and 
dagger pendent from the embroidered belt, and with . . . laces in his ear.” 


The so-called “Venice portrait” of William Shakespeare was bought in Paris and 
came from Venice. It bears an undecipherable Italian prescription on the back. 
The mustache resembles that on the Hampton Court portrait and the lace collar 
and the deformed ear match the Droeshout engraving. ]t may be Marlowe as the 
Jesuit John Mathew at the Jesuit College in Venice in 1603 before his return to 
England. 


The face of William Shakespeare was cast from a death mask as related in 
Chapter 25 and according to FJ. Pohl its measurements agree with the pre- 
sent Stratford bust except for the shortened nose. Robert Greene described 
it as “.. . something ruby bluish, cherry-cheeked, like a shred of scarlet or 
a little darker like the lees of old claret wine: [but what] a nose. . . purpled 
preciously with pearl and stone like a counterfeit work. And between the 
filthy rheumicast of his blood-shotten snout there appeared small holes 
whereat worms’ peeped .. .” 
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Shown are Sir William Dugdale’s 1633 sketch of the Shakespeare monu- 
ment, the monument as shown in his 1654 Antiquities of Warwickshire, and 
a photograph of the monument as it appears today. 
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The Droeshout portrait of William Shakespeare appeared in the 1623 First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s works. The final version of the portrait, shown here, cor- 
rected defects in the proof version with improved shading and illumination and 
by trimming and expanding a short sparse mustache. The portrait in either ver- 
sion bears no resemblance either to the bust in the Stratford monument or to the 
face made from Shakespeare’s death mask. It does however have a marked 
resemblance to the Hampton Court and Venice portraits of Shakespeare, as well 
as to the Cambridge portrait of Christopher Marlowe as can be discerned in the 
composite made from the Droeshout and Cambridge portraits. 
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A composite photograph of the Cambridge portrait of Marlowe on the right 
and of the Droeshout engraving of Shakespeare's portrait on the left exhibits 
their striking similarity, even to the mustache, linen collar and hair style. The 
difference in hairline reflects merely the difference in ages, 21 for Marlowe 
and about 40 for Shakespeare. 
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The first two 
pages of the 
1604 Revel 
Accounts. The 
first page is the 
original but the 
second page is 
a copy of the 
original on a 
blank sheet 
taken from the 
same book. The 
original second 
page was dam- 
aged by 
Musgrave when 
he tried to 
change the 
name Sanford 
to Shake- 
speare. Pages 
normally rot 
away at the 
outer edge and 
are preserved at 
the binding. 
Here page 2 
was copied on 
the back of 
another sheet 
from the 
accounts book 
and page 3 on 
the front. Page 
3 (not shown) 
lists Shax- 
berd’s name 
twice as the 
author of The 
Merchant of 
Venice. 


